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PREFACE 


In proceeding with this edition of the Moralia a few 
changes have been made from the standard created 
and maintained by Professor Babbitt. The spelling 
piyveps has been adopted, and yivopae and ywecKw 
have been preferred. But variation of 77 and oo 
has been allowed. Elsewhere the orthography 
adopted by Mr. Pohlenz in the Teubner edition has 
been followed, or not abandoned without reason. 
The expert assistance of Professor F. H. Fobes of 
Amherst College and that of Professor L. C. Barret 
and Mr. J. A. Notopoulos of Trinity College must 
be gratefully acknowledged. All three read the 
proof, and the two last, parts of the manuscripts. 
They removed innumerable errors and inconsisten- 
cies, but for blemishes that may yet remain they are 
not responsible. 
W. C. HetmBoip 


Trisxity CoLiece, 
Hartrorp, Coys. 
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THE TRADITIONAL ORDER or tHe Booxs of 
the Moralia as they appear since the edition of 
Stephanus (1572), and their division into volumes 
in this edition. 
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CAN VIRTUM® BE TAUGHT? 
(AN VIRTUS DOCERI POSSIT) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus slight and possibly fragmentary essay, or de- 
clamation, makes no considerable addition to the 
theory of knowledge. Virtue is assumed to be an 
“art”; since the practice of all other arts is un- 
successful without instruction, Virtue (dpe7}), or the 
Good Life (70 «® jr), or Prudence (ppdvnois)—for 
Plutarch appears to equate the three—must be 
learned, if we are to be successful in the dependent 
arts. Plutarch appeals as usual to common sense, 
but does not take the trouble to prove any of his 
assumptions ; yet the work, even in its present 
mutilated state, is a graceful exercise in popular 
philosophy. 

While Plutarch’s slipshod and half-defined position 
is net directly contrary to that of Plato (e.g. in the 
Meno), it must be observed that two pupils of Socrates, 
Crito and Simon, wrote works with the titles, “Or: 
ovk éx Tod paGeiv of ayabot (That Men are not made 
Good by Instruction) and Ilepi dpeziis dre od Sidaxrdv 
(That Virtue cannot be Taught), respectively.t Whether 
these books differed radically from the Platonic or 
Socratic position, as developed in the Meno and the 
Republic, cannot be argued here. 

We must note in passing that G. Siefert (Commen- 
tationes Ienenses, 1896, pp. 102-105) held that Plutarch 


4 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 121, 122. 
Q 
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wrote this work in connexion with the De Fortuna (see 
the parallels recorded in the notes) and that it is not 
mutilated, but unfinished.? This is quite possible.? 

The text is very uncertain, for although the essay 
appears in several important classes of mss., they differ 
considerably among themselves. The text which 
must serve as the basis of the present translation is 
only presented with the greatest hesitation. 

The work appears as No. 180 in the Lamprias 
catalogue, where it bears the title Tlepit dperjs et 
didaxréov © 7 dpeT?}. 

« **Ne hic quidem liber fragmentum est, sed schedula 
tantum a Plutarcho in suum usum obiter composita.” 

> Xylander’s supposition, recently repeated without argu- 
ment by Hartman, that this is not a work of Plutarch, seems 
untenable. 

¢ Bernardakis would rightly emend to d:5axrév. 


439 KT AIAAKTON Ht APETH 


Ilepi rhs dperis BovAevopeba. Kat diatopob- 
pev, aa didax7dv €oTt TO ppovety | TO Bixcuompayeiy 
vo ev Cnv: elra Bavpdloper, | él pnTopwv peep epye 
Kal KuBepynray Kat dppoviKay Kal olKo8d pay kat 

B yewpydv ppt? éoriv, ayabot 8 dvSpes dvopa- 
Covrat Kal A€yovrat povov, ws immokévravpot Kai 
yiyavres Kal KUKAwmes. épyov 8 dpueudes els 
apevny® odk éoTw edpeiv obdé awabous daxépatov 
700s 088° aOixrov aisypod Biov’- GAN’ ef Kal TH 

\ ¢ #. pF é > #. ~ ~ 
Kadov 4 dvots abroudtws éxdéper, tobto moAAG 
T® GAdotpiw, Kaldwep vAn Kapmds dypia Kal 
dxabdprw juyvipevos, e€apavpotrar. yddAew 
pavOavovow ot d&vOpwroe Kai dpyeiobar Kai dva- 
ywuwoKew ypappata Kal yewpyeivy Kal inmeverv*: 
¢ a ? ; 7 > a 
trodetcbat pavOdvovor, mepiBdAdccbat’’ olvoxoeiv 
SidacKovew dpomoeiv. Tair’ dvev toi pabety 
odK €oTe xpynaijws troreiv, 8° 6 8é tabra mdvra, 
a ae ~ > ty \ wv A ww 
To €0 Bity, addidaxrov Kal dAoyov Kal arexvov 
kal adropartov; 
2.°Q avOpwro, ti tiv dpetiy éyovtes adi- 
1 fra] eiz’ od Reiske. 
> pupt’ W yttenbach, confirmed by one Ms.: pupia 8°. 
3 Kal dxepacov ae Gperiy deleted by Wyttenbach, 


+ 0%8’] kai in some Mss. 
> Biov Pohlenz: Biov or Biov Kai dxépaior, 
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1. Wuen we discuss Virtue we debate the question 
whether Prudence, Justice, and the Good Life can be 
taught; then we are surprised that the achieve- 
ments of orators, pilots, musicians, architects, and 
farmers are past counting, whereas “‘ good men ”’ is 
only a name and a mere term, like ‘‘ Centaurs,” 
“ Giants,” or ‘‘Cyclopes’’! And it is impossible to 
find any deed that is faultless as regards its virtue, 
or any character undefiled by passion, or any life 
untouched by dishonour ; but even if Nature does 
spontaneously produce something that is excellent, 
this excellence is obscured by much that is foreign 
to it, like wheat mixed with wild and impure stuff.¢ 
Men learn to play the harp, to dance and to read, 
to farm and to ride the horse ; they learn to put on 
shoes and to don garments, they are taught to pour 
wine and to bake meat. All these things it is im- 
possible to do properly without instruction ; but shall 
that for the attainment of which all these things 
are done, that is, the Good Life, be unteachable, 
irrational, requiring no skill, and fortuitous ? 

2. O mortal men! Why do we assert that virtue 


* 7,e. tares; cf. Moralia, 51 a. 


® After immevew some mss. add cal ri Sewer; 
7 repiBddrecBat] Kai dreipeoPar added in some Mss. 
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(439) Saxrov elvar mrouod, ive ; ef yap 7 
sev avuTrapKrov; «f yap 4} 
paOnos yévecis éeorw, % Tod pabeiv KaddAvois 
avaipeots. Kaito. y’, ds djow 6 TAdrwy, da THV 
to modds' mpos rHv Avpay dperpiavy Kal dvap- 
pootiav ot7’ adeAdds adeAD@ wrodcpet ovre didos 
pirw diaddperar, ovre 7ddets TOAEoL bu’ arrexGeias 
ywopeva. Ta €oyata Kaxa® Sp@ot re Kal ad- 
D cyovow bm’ addAnAwv: ob5€ wept mpoowdias exer 
tis elev ordow ev mdAe yevouévny, métepov Ted- 
a” 4 n Tér > , e yo > ‘apa s 
xtvast 9 Tédywas dvayvwordov: odd ev otkia 
Siadopav davdpds Kat yuvarkds dbrép KpoKns 7 
, > > & woo nv € 43 bd ig 
oTHpovos. GAN dpws ot dv tordv ote BiBAiov 
H Adpay 6 pn pabev perayetpicaito, Kaimep «is 
oddév péya BrAaBnadpevos, GAN aideirat yevéobar 
aN ceo 66 ” £ ‘H / > / 
katayédaoros § (“ dpabinv yap, paKkrerds 
gyno, ‘“xpvmrew dpewov’’), olkov dé Kal ydpov 
Kal moAitelay Kal apy olerar KaAds perayerpi- 
cecba® py yvvarkt palov ocupddpecba® pr) 
Jepdrrovrt py ToAitn py) dpyopevw pun dpxovre; 
Tladds dxodayoivros 6 Awoyévns 7 TawWayw- 
~ 4 yi > 0d 7 ~ \ 06 
y@ Kovdvrov CSwkev, dp§Gs od Tod pt paldvros 
aA , 

E dada rot pr didd£avros 76 dudprna moujoas. 
elra maposidos pev y KUALKOS odK EaTe KoLVWVElD 


1 +06 7086s] ev 7 70d! Plato. 
2 ésyara xaxa] écxara Plato. 
3 yevouevyy Emperius and a few Mss.: ywoperny. 
4 9 TéAywas added by Xylander. 
5 pneraxeipicecGar}| most Mss, have -cac@a or -leoGar. 
§ pabav cuudépecbat added by W.C.H. after Pohlenz. 
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is unteachable, and thus make it non-existent ? 
For if learning begets virtue, the prevention of learn- 
ing destroys it. Yet truly, as Plato? says, just 
because a foot of verse is out of measure with the lyre 
and fails to harmonize with it, brother does not war 
with brother, nor does friend quarrel with friend, nor 
do states conceive hatred toward other states and 
wreak upon each other the most extreme injuries and 
suffer them as well; nor can anyone say that civil 
strife has ever broken out in a state over a question 
of accent, as, for instance, whether we should read 
Télchines or Telchines,® nor that a quarrel has ever 
arisen in a household between husband and wife as 
to which is the warp and which the woof. Yet, for all 
that, no one, unless he has received instruction, would 
attempt to handle a loom or a book or a lyre, though 
he would suffer no great harm if he did so, but he is 
merely afraid of becoming ridiculous (for, as Hera- 
cleitus © says, “‘It is better to conceal ignorance ”’) ; 
but everyone thinks that without instruction he will 
handle successfully a home, a marriage, a common- 
wealth, a magistracy—though he has not learned how 
to get along with wife, or servant, or fellow-citizen, 
or subject, or ruler ! 

Diogenes, when he saw a child eating sweet-meats, 
gave the boy’s tutor a cuff, rightly judging the fault 
to be, not that of him who had not learned, but of 
him who had not taught. Then, when it is impossible 


* Cleitophon, 407 c; ef. Moralia, 534 r. 

> The latter, according to Herodianus Technicus, i. p. 17 
(ed. Lentz). 

* Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker'’, i. p. 172, Frag. 95; the 
fragment is given more fully in Moralia, 644 F and in a 
different form in Frag. 1 of That Women Also Should be 
Educated (Bernardakis, yol. vii. p. 125). 
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> ‘ nn 4 , > AY ? K 
emdefiws, av py pdbyn tis edOds ex naidwy 
ap£dpevos, ws "Apiaroparns, 


py KiydAlev pnd dpofayetv pnd’ icxew tw 
moo eTadadé’ 

olKkov be Kal moAews Kal ydpov Kal Riov Kal dpxijs 
Kowwviav dveyKAnrov evdéxerat yevérbor, 1) 
pabdvreav Ovriva xp) TpdoTov dAAnAots ouppépe- 
cba; 6 “Aptotumros epwrnGeis v76 twos, “ mav- 
Taxod ad ap el; yeldoas, fe odkoby,” én, 

‘Tapa dAAupe TO _vadnov, el ye mavraxod et 
vi obv; odk ay elmois Kal adbrds, ‘el pu) yivov- 
TOL pabijoer BeAtioves dvOpurror, mapandMurat 
6 pucbds Tay madaywyav ie mpéarrow yap odTot 
mapaAapBavovres ek ydhaxros, aomep at ri7Oa 
tais xepol 70 odpa mAdrrovaw, ovrw 76 700s 
pv0pilovar Trois eBeow, eis Lyvos TL mpdsrov dperiis 
kaftoraytes. Kad 6 Adxwy epurrnbets caf mapexet 
madaywydv, “ra Kadd,” é6n, “ Tots maLoly Hoéa 
TOL.” katrou ri® SiSdaKovaw ot maidayuryot; 
Kexuporas év tats ooois mepuTatety, évi Saxridep 
Tob tapixous awpacbat, dual Tob ix8vos, oirou, 
Kpews,® ottw Kabjoba, To iudtwv otrws dva- 
Aafety. 


* Wyttenbach would add ¢naiv. 

2 evadrdg Mss. of Aristophanes. 
3 mpdiroe Reiske: mpdsrov. 

4 Katrou Emperius: kat atroiv. 
5 +i added by Pohlenz. 


® W.C.H.: 76 rédpixov dipaoar Svat rov ixOdv otrov Kpéas. 





« Adapted from Clouds, 983. 
> Cf. Juvenal, viii. 97: furor est post omnia perdere 
naulum, which ‘indicates the proverbial character of the 
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to eat and drink politely in company if one has not 
learned from childhood, as Aristophanes @ says, 


Not to laugh like a clown, nor dainties gulp down, nor to 
cross one leg on the other; 


yet can men enter without censure the fellowship of a 
household, a city, a marriage, a way of life, a magis- 
tracy, if they have not learned how they should get 
along with fellow-beings? When Aristippus was 
asked by someone, “ So you are everywhere, it seems, 
aren't you?” “‘ Well then,” he replied with a laugh, 
“T am wasting my fare,” if indeed I am everywhere.” 
Why, then, would you also not say, “If men do not 
become better by teaching, the fee given to their 
tutors is wasted’’? For these are the first to receive 
the child when it has been weaned and, just as nurses 
mould its body with their hands,° so tutors by the 
habits theyinculcate train the child’s character to take 
a first step, as it were, on the path of virtue. So the 
Spartan,? when he was asked what he effected by his 
teaching, said, ‘‘ ] make honourable things pleasant 
to children.” And yet what do tutors teach? To 
walk in the public streets with lowered head; to 
touch salt-fish with but one finger, but fresh fish, 
bread, and meat with two; to sit in such and such 
a posture; in such and such a way to wear their 
cloaks.f 


expression. Aristippus, having the entrée everywhere, need 
waste no money in transit. 

© Cf. Moralia, 3 £3; Plato, Republic, 377 c. 

* Cf. Moralia, 452 v, infra. 

* The point is obscure and the text corrupt. 

! Cf. Moralia, 5s and 99 p. See Aristophanes, Clouds, 
973 ff., for the way good boys should sit and walk in public; 
Birds, 1568, for the proper way to wear a cloak. 
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(440) 3. Té odv; 6 Adywr Aexfvos larpicny elvas Kai 
Tapwvuylas, mAeupitidos dé Kal mupetoo Kal 
dpeviridos pr) elvar, ri Scadeper tod A€yovros Stu 
TOV puKpa@v kat Tauducdy Kabydvrewv" eiot bu- 
Sackaneta Kal Adyou Kal vrobfKat, Tay be peyd- 
Awy kat Tedeiwy aAovyos TeeBy Kat mepimtwots 
éoTw; ws yap 6 Adywy Or Set Kamny éedadveww 
pabdvra KuBepvav S€ Kal ph paldvra? yedoids 
éorw, ovTws é pev Trav aw droAetmo TE- 
xvii pabnow, a dperiis om dvaipav Tobvavriov éouke 
trois LKvOas mroveiv. eketvot pev yap, ws prow 
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* Herodotus, iv. 2, which passage is not at all explicit, but 
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3. What then? He who says that the physician’s 
art concerns itself with rashes and hang-nails, but 
not with pleurisy or fever or inflammation of the 
brain, in what does he differ from one who says that 
schools and lectures and precepts are for instruction 
in trifling and childish duties, but that for the great 
and supreme duties there is only brute knocking 
about and accident? For just as he is ridiculous 
who declares that one must be taught before pulling 
at the oar, but may steer the boat even without 
having learned ; so one who grants that the other 
arts are acquired by learning, but deprives virtue of 
this, appears to be acting directly contrary to the 
practice of the Scythians. For the Scythians, as 
Herodotus ¢ says, blind their slaves that these may 
hand over the cream to themselves ; but such a man 
as this gives Reason, like an eye, as it were, to the 
subservient and ancillary arts, while denying it to 
virtue. 

Yet when Callias, son of Charias, asked the general 
Iphicrates,? ‘‘ W Re. are you? Bowman, targeteer, 
horseman, or hoplite ?” “Iphicrates replied, “ None 
of these, but the one who commands them all.” 
Ridiculous, therefore, is the man who declares that 
the art of using the bow, or of fighting in heavy 
armour, or of manipulating the sling, or of riding 
a horse may be taught, but that the art of com- 
manding and leading an army comes as it chances 
and to whom it chances without previous instruction ! 
Surely he is yet more ridiculous who affirms that 
prudence alone cannot be taught, for without pru- 


appears to mean that the slaves are blinded to prevent their 
stealing that part of the milk considered most valuable by 
their masters. ’ Cf. Moralia, 99 £, 187 8. 
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2 Kai] ze cai Homer, 
* wept Wyttenbach: mpés, 
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dence there can be no gain or profit from the other 
arts. But if prudence is in command, the principle 
which orders all the arts, which assigns each person 
to a place of usefulness,? what joy, for instance, can 
one have at a banquet, though the servants are well- 
trained and have learned to 


Carve the meat and roast it well and pour the wine,” 


if there be no system nor order in the servitors ? ¢ 


* There is, perhaps, a lacuna at this point, as indicated by 
Pohlenz, who supplies ‘“‘ how, then, must one not pay even 
more heed to prudence than to the other arts ? ” 

> Homer, Od. xv., 323. 

¢ Possibly a large part of the essay is missing. 
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ON MORAL VIRTUE 
(DE VIRTUTE MORAL]) 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir the present essay is the work of Plutarch,* we 
may, perhaps, be surprised at the diffuseness with 
which the author permits himself to wander at leisure 
over the preserves of Aristotelian psychology, while 
almost completely neglecting the promises made in 
such high-sounding terms in his first sentence. The 
purpose of the essay is apparently to refute certain 
tenets of Stoic psychology, and these are, to be sure, 
attacked with some spirit, but at such length and 
with so little attention to logic or to their intended 
meaning, that complete success is not to be ex- 
pected. The point which is continually belaboured 
is that there are two parts of the soul, the Rational 
and the Irrational; for Mora] Virtue to arise, the 
Rational must control the Irrational. So much our 
author has gleaned from Aristotle and to this he 
adds very little; nor can he apply his vast reading 
in poetry and philosophy with much effect to the 
demolition of Stoic dogma, which he appears in 
several points to have misunderstood. On the whole, 


2 The only recent attempt, that of Hartman, to show that 
it is not, relies on the looseness of the reasoning, the tedious- 
ness of the argumentation, and the absence of anything that 
might be called structure. But all three of these are by no 
means unusual in admittedly genuine works. The language 
and phraseology appear to the present editor, at any rate, to 
be Plutarchean. 
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whether from the standpoint of popular or from that 
of serious philosophy, this is one of the least successful 
of Plutarch’s works.? 

A word on the terminology is necessary: <Aris- 
totelian usage is probably intended throughout the 
greater part of the work. I have, therefore, followed 
most English Aristotelians in my rendering of many 
terms, with évvapis “capacity” or “faculty” or 
“power,” pdvycis “ prudence,” and the like. és 
I have rendered “acquired state,” but wa@os and 
its forms and derivatives I have translated ‘‘ emo- 
tions,” ‘‘ passions,” “‘ experiences,” according to my 
interpretation of the context.? 

It is interesting to notice that Pope in the Essay 
on Man (ii. 51 ff.) has apparently drawn his philosophy 
from Plutarch’s diluted Aristotelianism rather than 
from the fountain head.° 

The as. tradition is fairly good. The work has been 
well edited by Mr. Pohlenz in the Teubner series ; 
from this edition most of the critical notes and the 
parallel passages have been taken. 

The work is No. 72 in Lamprias’s catalogue of 
Plutarch’s writings. 


* But Hartman’s words are no doubt too harsh: ‘‘ Multo 
. . . Chaeronensi indignior hic libellus, quem, ut ad finem 
perlegas quantum tibi est taedii devorandum !” 

Se Mr. H. Rackham’s very just remarks in the preface 
to his recent (L.C.L., 1935) edition of the Atheniensium 
Respublica. 

¢ Cf. T. Sinko (£os, xv. 1909, pp. 119-122), who further 
holds this essay to be the product of Plutarch’s youth, com- 
paring the more mature attitude toward the passions to be 
found in De Cohibenda Ira and De Tranquillitate Animi. 
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1 


adriy pdptov Sieveking : pdpiov adTqy. 
» 
2 dudos kat dxparos Pohlenz: dvdov (or dAoyov) Kal dxparov. 
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1. Ir is my purpose to speak of that virtue which is 
called “moral” and reputed to be so, which differs 
from contemplative virtue chiefly in that it has as 
its material the emotions of the soul and as its form 
reason, and to inquire what its essential nature is and 
how, by its nature, it subsists; whether, also, that 
part of the soul which receives it is equipped with its 
own reason, or does but share in the reason of some 
other part; and if the latter, whether it does this 
after the manner of elements that are mingled with 
what is better than themselves, or rather, whether 
this portion of the soul is guided and governed by 
another part and in this sense may be said to 
share in that governing part’s power. For that it is 
possible for virtue also to have come into being and 
to remain entirely independent of matter and free 
from all admixture with it, I think is quite obvious. 
It is better, however, to run summarily through the 
opinions of the philosophers holding opposing views, 
not so much for the sake of inquiring into them as 
that my own opinions may become clearer and more 
firmly established when those of the philosophers in 
question have been presented. 

2. In the first place, Menedemus of Eretria de- 
prived the virtues of both plurality and differences by 
asserting that virtue is but one, though it goes under 
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2 nedavOdav| peAavobéar in two Mss. 


3 aiperéos Wyttenbach, confirmed by G: draperéors. 
4 i8ia] tSéav in some ass. 





* Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Fragq., i. p. 86. 

> Cf. for example, Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, vi. 6.1: 
prudence | is “concerned only with things which admit of 
variation.” 
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many names: the same thing is meant by temper- 
ance and courage and justice, as is the case with 
“mortal” and “man.” And Ariston of Chios * him- 
self also made virtue but one in its essential nature 
and called it health; but in its relative aspect he 
made certain distinctions and multiplied virtues, just 
as though one should wish to call our sight.“ white- 
sight’ when it is applied to white objects, or “ black- 
sight’ when applied to black objects, or anything else 
of the sort. For instance virtue, when it considers 
what we must do or avoid, is called prudence ° ; when 
it controls our desires and lays down for them the 
limitations of moderation and seasonableness in our 
pleasures, it is called temperance ; when it has to do 
with men’s relations to one another and their com- 
mercial dealings, it is called justice—just as a knife is 
one and the same knife, though it cuts now one thing. 
now another, or as a fire retains its single nature 
though it operates upon different substances. More- 
over it appears likely that Zeno‘ of Citium also 
inclines in some measure to this opinion, for he defines 
prudence as justice when it is concerned with what 
must be rendered to others as their due, as temper- 
ance when concerned with what must be chosen or 
avoided, as fortitude when concerned with what must 
be endured ; and those who defend Zeno postulate 
that in these definitions he uses the word prudence in 
the sense of knowledge. Chrysippus,? however, by 
his opinion that corresponding to each several quality 
a virtue is formed by its own distinctive attribute of 
quality, unwittingly stirred up a ‘‘ swarm of virtues,” 


© Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., i. p. 483 ef. also Moralia, 
97 © and 1034 c. 
¢ Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., iii. p. 59. 
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2 +4v added by Hartman. 
3 uyijs before rod deleted by Hartman. 





2 Meno, 72 a3 cf. Moralia, 93 x. 
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as Plato*® has it, which were not familiar nor even 
known ; for as from the adjective ‘‘ brave’’ he de- 
rived “bravery,” from “mild” ‘ mildness,’ and 
“justice” from “just,” so from “‘ charming ” he 
derived “ charmingnesses,” from “ virtuous ”’ ‘‘ vir- 
tuousnesses,”” from “‘ great” “ greatnesses,’’ from 
“honourable ”’ ‘‘honourablenesses,” postulating also 
the other qualities of the same sort, dexterousnesses, 
approachablenesses, adroitnesses, as virtues, and 
thus filled philosophy, which needed nothing of the 
sort, with many uncouth names. 

3. Yet all of these men agree? in supposing 
virtue to be a certain disposition of the governing 
portion of the soul and a faculty engendered by 
reason, or rather to be itself reason which is in accord 
with virtue and is firm and unshaken. They also 
think that the passionate and irrational part of the 
soul is not distinguished from the rational by any 
difference or by its nature, but is the same part, 
which, indeed, they term intelligence and the govern- 
ing part; it is, they say, wholly transformed and 
changes both during its emotional states and in the 
alterations brought about in accordance with an 
acquired disposition or condition and thus becomes 
both vice and virtue ; it contains nothing irrational 
within itself, but is called irrational whenever, by the 
overmastering power of our impulses, which have 
become strong and prevail, it is hurried on to some- 
thing outrageous which contravenes the convictions 
of reason.* Passion, in fact, according to them, is a 
vicious and intemperate reason, formed from an evil 


> Cf. von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., i. pp. 49, 50: iii. p. 111. 

¢ For the phrase ef. Plato, Parmenides, 141 p: Marcus 
Aurelius, ii. 5. 
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3 Suvdyews] ddcews Plato and Moralia, 1012 c, 





+ Cf. Moralia, 943 a and 1083 c. 
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and perverse judgement which has acquired addi- 
tional violence and strength. 

But it seems to have eluded all these philosophers 
in what way each of us is truly two-fold and com- 
posite. For that other two-fold nature of ours they 
have not discerned, but merely the more obvious one, 
the blend of soul and body. But that there is some 
element of composition, some two-fold nature and 
dissimilarity of the very soul within itself, since the 
irrational, as though it were another substance, is 
mingled and joined with reason by some compulsion 
of Nature—this, it is likely, was not unknown even 
to Pythagoras, if we may judge by the man’s 
enthusiasm for the study of music, which he intro- 
duced to enchant and assuage the soul,’ perceiving 
that the soul has not every part of itself in subjec- 
tion to discipline and study, and that not every part 
can be changed from vice by reason, but that the 
several parts have need of some other kind of per- 
suasion to co-operate with them, to mould them, and 
to tame them, if they are not to be utterly intract- 
able and obstinate to the teaching of philosophy. 

Plato,* however, comprehended clearly, firmly, and 
without reservation both that the soul of this universe 
of ours is not simple nor uncompounded nor uniform, 
but that, being compounded of the potentialities of 
sameness and otherness, in one part it is ever governed 
in uniformity and revolves in but one and the same 
order, which maintains control, vet in another part it 
is split into movements and circles which go in con- 
trariety to each other and wander about, thus giving 


> Cf. Plato, Euthydemus, 290 a. 
© Timaeus, 35 a if.: ef. also the treatise De nimae Pro- 
creatione in Timaeo (Moralia, 1012 8 ff.). 
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rise to the beginnings of differentiation and change 
and dissimilarity in those things which come into being 
and pass away on earth; and also that the soul of 
man,’ since it is a portion or a copy of the soul of the 
Universe and is joined together on principles and in 
proportions corresponding to those which govern the 
Universe,®is not simple nor subject to similar emotions, 
but has as one part the intelligent and rational, whose 
natural duty it is to govern and rule the individual, 
and as another part the passionate and irrational, the 
variable and disorderly, which has need of a director. 
This second part is again subdivided into two parts, 
one of which, by nature ever willing to consort with 
the body and to serve the body, is called the appeti- 
tive ; the other, which sometimes joins forces with 
this part and sometimes lends strength and vigour to 
reason, is called the spirited part. And Plato‘ shows 
this differentiation chiefly by the opposition of the 
reasoning and intelligent part to the appetitive part 
and the spirited part, since it is by the very fact that 
these last are different that they are frequently dis- 
obedient and quarrel with the better part. 

Aristotle ¢ at first made use of these principles to a 
very great extent, as is obvious from his writings. 
But later ¢ he assigned the spirited to the appetitive 
part, on the ground that anger is a sort of appetite 


* Cf. Timaeus, 69 c ff. 

> Cf. Themistius, Paraphrasis Aristotelis de Anima, i. 5 
(p. 59 ed. Spengel). 

© Republic, 435 a ff. 

4 Cf. 448 a, infra, and the note. 

« Cf. De Anima, iii. 9 (432 a 25); Magna Moralia, i. 1 
(1182 a 94); Ethica Eudemia, ii. 1. 15 (1219 b 28); Ethica 
Nicomachea, i. 13. 9 (1102 a 29); Iamblichus, Protrepticus, 
7 (p. 41 ed. Pistelli). 
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rérarat] tévaxrat in many MSS. 
3 evrovot] Exovrae in Some MSS. 
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and desire to cause pain in requital®; to the end, 
however, he continued to treat the passionate and 
irrational part as distinct from the rational, not 
because this part is wholly irrational, as is the per- 
ceptive part of the soul, or the nutritive and vegetative 
part (for these parts are completely unsubmissive 
and deaf to reason and, so to speak, mere off-shoots 
of our flesh and wholly attached to the body), but 
though the passionate part is wanting in reason 
and has no reason of its own, yet otherwise it is 
by nature fitted to heed the rational and intelligent 
part, to turn toward it, to yield to it, to conform itself 
thereto, if it is not completely corrupted by foolish 
pleasure and a life of no restraint. 

4. Those who wonder how it is that this part is 
irrational, yet subservient to reason, do not seem to 
me to reflect thoroughly upon the power of reason, 


How great it is, how far it penetrates,° 


through its mastery and guidance, not by harsh and 
inflexible methods, but by flexible ones, which have a 
quality of yielding and submitting to the rein which 
is more effective than any possible constraint or 
violence. For, to be sure, even our breathing, our 
sinews and bones, and the other parts of the body, 
though they are irrational, yet when an impulse 
comes, with reason shaking the reins, as it were, they 
all grow taut and are drawn together in ready 
obedience. So, when a man purposes to run, his feet 
are keyed for action ; if he purposes to throw or to 
grasp, his hands fall to their business. And most 


* Cf. Aristotle, De Anima, i. 1 (403 a 30); Seneca, De 
Tra, i. 3. 3. 

> Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., p. 648, Euripides, Frag. 898. 
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excellently does the Poet * portray in the following 
words the sympathy and conformity of the irrational 
with reason : 


Thus were her fair cheeks wet with tears, as she 
Wept for her lord, though he sat by. In heart 
Odysseus pitied his lamenting wife, 

But kept his eyes firm-fixed within their lids 
Like horn or iron: with guile he hid his tears. 


Under such subjection to his judgement did he keep 
his breathing and his blood and his tears. 

An evident proof of this is also the shrinking and 
withdrawal of the private parts, which hold their 
peace and remain quiet in the presence of such 
beautiful maidens and youths as neither reason nor 
law allows us to touch. This is particularly the case 
with those who first fall in love and then hear that 
they have unwittingly become enamoured of a sister 
ora daughter; for lust cowers as reason asserts itself 
and, at the same time, the body brings its parts into 
decent conformity with the judgement. Indeed, 
very often with foods and meat, when men have 
partaken of them with gusto, if they then perceive 
or come to know that they have eaten something 
unclean or unlawful, not only is this judgement of 
theirs attended by displeasure and remorse, but the 
body itself, revolted and sharing the mind’s disgust, 
falls a prey to the retchings and vomitings of 
nausea. 

But I fear that I shall be thought to be rounding 
out my discourse with instances which are altogether 
seductive and exotic, if I recount in full how harps and 


* Homer, Od., xix. 208-212; ef. Moralia, 475 a, 506 a-s, 
and a. Vita et Poesi Homeri, 135 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. 
p. 409). 
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lyres, pipes and flutes, and all the other harmonious 
and consonant instruments which musical art has 
devised, void of soul though they be, accord in songs 
of both joy and grief, in stately measures and dis- 
solute tunes, with human experiences, reproducing the 
judgements, the experiences, and the morals of those 
who use them. And yet they say that even Zeno 2 
on his way to the theatre when Amoebeus ” was sing- 
ing to the lyre, remarked to his pupils, ‘‘ Come, let us 
observe what harmony and music gut and sinew, 
wood and bone, send forth when they partake of 
reason, proportion, and order.” 

But, letting these subjects pass, I would gladly 
learn from my opponents whether, when they see 
dogs, horses, and domestic birds, through habituation, 
breeding, and teaching, uttering intelligible sounds 
and moving and assuming postures in subordination 
to reason, and acting in a manner conformable to due 
proportion and our advantage ; and when they hear 
Homer declaring that Achilles 


Urged on both horses and men ¢ 


to battle—whether, I say, they still wonder and are 
in doubt that the element in us which is spirited and 
appetitive and experiences pain and pleasure, does, 
by its very nature, harken to the intelligence, and is 
affected and harmoniously disposed by its agency, and 
does not dwell apart from the intelligence, nor is it 
separated therefrom, nor moulded from without the 
body, nor formed by any extraneous violence or 

* Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., i. p. 67; cf. also Moralia, 
1029 x. 

> Cf. Life of Aratus, xvii. (L034 £); Athenaeus, xiv. 
623d; Aelian, Varia Ilistoria, iii. 30. 

© Adapted from 7l., xvi. 167. 
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1 Q@pdoos or Bdpaos before aiSas deleted by Bernardakis after 
Reiske. 


« oe Moralia, 3 a, 551 8; Aristotle, Zthica Nicomachea, 
. 1 (1103 a 17). 

a of. 452 B, infra. 

¢ Cf. Aristotle, ee Vicomachea, ii. 5 (1105 b 19); 

Stohaeus, Eclogae, ii. 7. 20 (vol. ii, p. 139 ed. Wachsmuth). 
4 «The capacities are the faculties in virtue of which we 

can be said to be liable to the emotions, for example, capable 
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blows, but that by its nature it is dependent upon the 
intelligence and is always in association with it and 
nurtured together with it and influenced by familiar 
intercourse. 

Therefore, also, ethical, or moral, virtue (éthos) is 
well named,? for ethical virtue is, to but sketch the 
subject, a quality of the irrational, and it is so named 
because the irrational, being formed by reason, ac- 
quires this quality and differentiation by habit (éthos), 
since reason does not wish to eradicate passion com- 
pletely (for that would be neither possible? nor 
expedient), but puts upon it some limitation and 
order and implants the ethical virtues, which are not 
the absence of passion but a due proportion and 
measure therein ; and reason implants them by using 
prudence to develop the capacity for passion into a 
good acquired disposition. For these three things 
the soul is said to possess®: capacity, passion, 
acquired state. Now capacity ¢ is the starting-point, 
or raw material, of passion, as, for instance, irasci- 
bility, bashfulness, temerity. And passion is a kind 
of stirring or movement of the capacity, as anger, 
shame, boldness. And finally, the acquired state is 
a settled force and condition of the capacity of the 
irrational, this settled condition being bred by habit 
and becoming on the one hand vice, if the passion 
has been educated badly, but virtue, if educated 
excellently by reason. 

5. But inasmuch as philosophers do not make 
virtue as a whole a mean nor apply to it the 
term “‘ moral,’’ we must discuss the difference, start- 
ing with first principles. Now in this world things 


of feeling anger or fear (mss. read pain] or pity.” (Aristotle, 
lc. Rackham’s translation adapted.) 
35 
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1 gnA@s Gesner’s “ Stobaeus’’: dzews. 
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4 xara Tatra, Wyttenbach, cf. Plato, Phaedo, 73 c, for 
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> «at added by Wyttenbach. 

6 g0ais] épbaiv Reiske. 
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are of two sorts, some of them existing absolutely, 
others in some relation to us. Things that exist 
absolutely are earth, heavens, stars, sea ; things that 
exist in relation to us are good and evil, ‘things desir- 
able and to be avoided, things pleasant and painful. 
Now reason ? contemplates both of these, but when 
it is concerned merely with things which exist abso- 
lutely, it is called scientific and contemplative ; and 
when it is engaged with those things which exist in 
relation to us, it is called deliberative and practical. 
The virtue of the latter activity is called prudence, 
that of the former wisdom ; and prudence differs from 
wisdom in that when the contemplative faculty is 
occupied in a certain active relationship with the 
practical and passionate, prudence comes to subsist in 
accordance with reason. Therefore prudence ® has 
need of chance, but wisdom has no need of it, nor yet 
of deliberation, to attain its proper end; for wisdom is 
concerned with things that remain ever the same and 
unchanging. And just as the geometer does not 
deliberate whether the triangle has its internal angles 
equal to two right angles, but knows it to be true (for 
deliberation concerns matters that are now one way, 
now another, not things that are sure and immutable), 
just so the contemplative mind has its activity con- 
cerning first principles, things that are permanent 
and have ever one nature incapable of mutation, and 
so has no occasion for deliberation. But prudence 
must often come down among things that are 
material and are full of error and confusion ; it has 
to move in the realm of chance ; to deliberate where 


® Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, vi. 1. 5 (1139 a 7). 
> Ibid. iii. 8. 4-9 (1112 a 21); vi. 5. 3-6 (1140 a 31); 
contrast also Moralia, 97 E-F. 
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the case is doubtful; and then at last to reduce 
deliberation to practice in activities in which de- 
cisions are both accompanied by and influenced by 
the irrational, whose impulsion they, as a matter of 
fact, need. The impulsion of passion springs from 
moral virtue; but it needs reason to keep it within 
moderate bounds and to prevent its exceeding or 
falling short of its proper season. For it is indeed 
true that the passionate and irrational moves some- 
times too violently and swiftly, at other times 
more weakly and slothfully than the case demands. 
Therefore everything that we ever do can succeed 
but in one way, while it may fail in many ways?: 
for to hit the mark there is but one single, uncom- 
plicated, way, yet it can be missed in several ways, 
according to whether we exceed the mean, or fall 
short of it. This, then, is the natural task of 
practical reason: to eliminate both the defects and 
the excesses of the passions. For wherever, through 
infirmity and weakness, or fear and hesitation, the 
impulsion yields too soon and prematurely forsakes 
the good,’ there practical reason comes on the 
scene to incite and rekindle the impulsion; and 
where, again, the impulsion is borne beyond proper 
bounds, flowing powerfully and in disorder, there 
practical reason removes its violence and checks 
it. And thus by limiting the movement of the 
passions reason implants in the irrational the moral 
virtues, which are means between deficiency and 
excess. For we must not declare that every virtue 
comes into being by the observance of a mean, 
but, on the one hand, wisdom, being without any 


« Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, ii. 6. 14 (1106 b 28). 
> The good is the mean. 
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1 Kai dpdvnars after codia deleted by W.C.H. (Patzig would 
write ourvaotapévn vot, deleting codia xai dpdvnats.) 


* yy) Ata Reiske: did. 
3 stpoapnréa] ein av in many Mss. 





« Some would render, more naturally, ‘extreme and 
potentiality’; but, in Plutarch’s view, neither “extreme” 
nor “ potentiality ” could be called “self- sufficing.” 
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need of the irrational and arising in the activity 
of the mind, pure and uncontaminated by passion, 
is, as it were, a self-sufficing perfection and power® 
of reason, by which the most divine and blessed 
element of knowledge becomes possible for us ; 
on the other hand, that virtue which is necessary 
to us because of our physical limitations, and 
needs, by Heaven, for its practical ends the service 
of the passions as its instrument, so to speak, 
and is not a destruction nor abolition of the ir- 
rational in the soul, but an ordering and regula- 
tion thereof, is an extreme as regards its power 
and quality, but as regards its quantity it is a 
mean, since it does away with what is excessive and 
deficient. 

6. But since a ‘‘mean”’® is capable of various in- 
terpretations (for that which is a compound is a mean 
between the simple uncompounded substances, as 
grey is of white and black ; and that which contains 
and is contained is a mean between the contained and 
the container, as eight of twelve and four; and that 
which partakes of neither of the extremes is a mean, 
as the indifferent is a mean between good and bad), 
in none of these ways can virtue be called a mean, for 
it is not a mixture of the vices, nor, encompassing 
what falls short of due measure, is it encompassed by 
that which is in excess of it ; nor is it entirely exempt 
from the impulses of the passions, wherein are found 
excess and deficiency. But it is a mean, and is said 
to be so, in a sense very like that which obtains in 
musical sounds and harmonies. Vor there the mean 
or mesé, a properly-pitched note® like the néié and 


> Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, ii. 6. 4-9 (1106 a 24). 
¢ Cf. Moralia, 1007 & ff., 1014 c, and 451 F, infra. 
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1 airy Reiske: abr7. 
2 @radeias after pécor deleted by Pohlenz. 
3 atroé Ditbner: adrod. 
*&... dé Wyttenbach, confirmed by mss.: 6... 6. 





* The highest and lowest sounds of the heptachord ;_ pre- 
sumably the mesé is the fourth note of a scale of seven. 
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the hypaté,* escapes the sharp highness of the one 
and the heavy deepness of the other; so virtue, 
being an activity and faculty concerned with the 
irrational, does away with the remissions and over- 
strainings of the impulse and its excesses and defects 
altogether, and reduces each passion to moderation 
and faultlessness. So, for instance, they. declare 
courage © to be a mean between cowardice and rash- 
ness, of which the former is a defect, the latter an 
excess, of the spirited part of the soul; so, likewise, 
liberality is a mean between parsimony and _ pro- 
digality, and gentleness between insensibility and 
cruelty ; and temperance itself and justice are means, 
the latter distributing to itself in contracts neither 
more nor less than what is due, the former ever 
regulating the desires to a mean between lack of 
feeling and intemperance. 

In this last instance, indeed, the irrational seems, 
with particular clearness, to allow us to observe the 
difference between itself and the rational, and to 
show that passion is essentially quite a different thing 
from reason. For self-control ¢ would not differ from 
temperance, nor incontinence from intemperance, as 
regards the pleasures and desires, if it were the same 
part of the soul that we naturally use for desiring as 
for forming judgements. But the fact is that temper- 
ance belongs to the sphere where reason guides and 
manages the passionate element, like a gentle animal 
obedient to the reins, making it yielding in its desires 
and willingly receptive of moderation and propriety; 
Thus A (mesé) is to D above (nété) as A is to E below 
(Aypaté). 

° Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, ii, 7. 2-4 (L107 a 33); 
Stobaeus, Eclogae, ii. 7. 20 (vol. ii. p. 141 ed. Wachsmuth). 

© Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, vii. 9. 6 (1151 b 33). 
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170 pérpiov .. - Eppeapeven] omitted in almost all mss. 
2 Baan] ’xoBdAn Edmonds. 
3 adroreAq dgiodcr all mss. except G. 
4 G\arrov] EAarrov te Pasi. 





@ Phaedrus, 253 c ff. 
> Frag. 17 (ed. Bergk and ed. Diehl); Frag. 48 (ed. 
Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, ii. p. 311). 
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but the self-controlled man, while he does indeed 
direct his desire by the strength and mastery of 
reason, yet does so not auieut pain, nor by per- 
suasion, but as it plunges sideways and resists, as 
though with blow and curb, he forcibly subdues it and 
holds it in, being the while himself full of internal 
struggle and turmoil. Such a conflict Plato* portrays 
in his simile of the horses of the soul, where the worse 
horse struggles against his better yoke-fellow and at 
the same time disconcerts the charioteer, who is ever 
forced to hold out against him and with might and 
main to rein him in, 
Lest he let fall from his hands the crimson thongs, 


as Simonides? has it. That is the reason why they 
do not account self-control even a virtue*® in the 
absolute sense, but less than virtue. For it is not 
a mean which has been produced by the harmony of 
the worse with the better, nor has the excess of 
passion in it been eliminated, nor has the desiderative 
part of the soul become obedient and compliant to 
the intelligent part, but is vexed and causes vexation 
and is confined by compulsion and, though living with 
reason, lives as in a state of rebellion against it, 
hostile and inimical : 

The city reeks with burning incense, rings 

Alike with prayers for health and cries of woe 4 
even so is the soul of the self-controlled man because 
of its lack of consistency and its conflict. Andon the 
same grounds they hold that incontinence also is 


iO Aristotle, Ethica Ni icomachea, i iv. 9 8 (1128 b 33): 
is rather ‘a mixture of virtue and vice.’ 

¢ Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 4-5; quoted also in 
Moralia, 95 c, 169 p, 623 c. 
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1 2H] 7d in most Mss. 2 ydpts] Bios Stobaeus. 

* dvev} drep Stobaeus. 4 pede] wédor Stobaeus. 





* Cf. Moralia, 705 c-r. 
’ Mimnermus, Frag. 1, vv. 1-2 (ed. Bergk and ed. Diehl); 
Edmonds, Elegy and lambic, i. p. 89. 
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something less than a vice, but that intemperance is a 
full-fledged vice. For intemperance possesses both an 
evil passion and an evil reason ; under the influence 
of the former, it is incited by desire to shameful 
conduct ; under the influence of the latter, which, 
since its judgement is evil, is enlisted with the desires, 
intemperance loses even the perception of its errors. 
But incontinence,? with the aid of reason, preserves 
its power of judgement intact, yet by its passions, 
which are stronger than its reason, it is swept along 
against its judgement. That is why incontinence 
differs from intemperance, for in it reason is worsted 
by passion, whereas with intemperance reason does 
not even fight; in the case of incontinence reason 
argues against the desires as it follows them, where- 
as with intemperance reason guides them and is 
their adyocate ; it is characteristic of intemperance 
that its reason shares joyfully in the sins committed, 
whereas with incontinence the reason shares in them, 
but with reluctance ; with intemperance, reason is 
willingly swept along into shameful conduct, whereas 
with incontinence, it betrays honour unwillingly. 

So also the difference between them is not less 
manifest in their words than in their actions. ‘These 
are, for instance, the sayings of intemperate persons : 


What pleasure can there be, what joy, without 
The golden Aphrodité? May I die 
When things like these no longer comfort me.° 


And another says, 


To eat, to drink, to have one’s way in love ©: 
All other things I call accessory, 


© Alexis, Frag. 271 ed. Kock, vv. 4-5; the whole fragment 
is quoted in Voralia, 21 p. 
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1 768° 48n Moralia, 33 E: 73 87). 
2 etket KF G. Schmidt: dee. 
* dviprypas] a dynprnrat in all MSS. but G. 
+ 8 od Turnebus: & «0. 


* Kock, Com. Att. Fraq., iii. p. 450, ades. 217. 
> Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.?, p. 634, Euripides, Frag. 840 = 
Aeschylus, Frag. 262 ed. Smyth (L.C.L.). 
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as though with all his soul he were acquiescing in 
pleasures and were being subverted thereby. Not 
less than these does he ¢ who says 


Leave me to die, for that is best for me, 


have his judgement suffering with the same ailment 
as his passions. . 

But the sayings of incontinence are otherwise and 
different : 


A mind I have, but Nature forces me? ; 


and 

Alas ! from God this evil comes to men 

When, knowing what is good, they do it not *; 
and 


The spirit yields and can resist no more, 
Like anchor-hook in sand amid the surge.? 


Here not inaptly the poet terms “‘ an anchor-hook in 
sand "’ that which is not under the control of reason, 
nor firmly fixed, but surrenders its judgement to 
the loose and soft part of the soul. Very close to 
this imagery are also those famous lines ¢ : 


I, like some ship, am tied by ropes to shore, 
And when winds blow, our cables do not hold. 


For here the poet calls ‘‘ cables” the judgements 
which resist shameful conduct and then are broken 


¢ Euripides, Frag. $41: quoted also in Moralia, 335. Cf. 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, vii. 19, in the hing James 
Version; Ovid, Metamorphoses, vii. 21: video meliora 
proboque, | deteriora sequor. 

# Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 911, ades. 379 ; quoted 
also in Moralia, 782 p. Some ascribe this and the following 
quotation to Euripides. 

* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 911, ades. 380. 
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* troadperat Reiske, confirmed by three uss. : droavpet. 
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* Frag. 9 (ed. Wachsmuth, p. 106); portions are quoted 
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by passion, as by a great gust of wind. Truly the 
intemperate man is swept along to his pleasures 
by his desires with sails full-spread and delivers 
himself over to them and steers his course directly 
thither; whereas the course of the incontinent 
man zigzags here and there, as he strives to 
emerge from his passion and to stave it off and is 
yet swept down and shipwrecked on the reef of 
shameful conduct. Just as Timon ? used to lampoon 
Anaxarchus : 

The Cynic might of Anaxarchus seemed 

Steadfast and bold, wherever he wished, to spring ; 

Well did he know the truth, they said, and yet 

Was bad: for Nature smote him with desire 


And led him back from truth—'twas Nature’s dart, 
Before whom trembles many a Sophist heart. 


For neither is the wise man continent, though he is 
temperate, nor is the fool incontinent, though he 
is intemperate. For the wise man takes pleasure in 
what is honourable, but the fool is not vexed by 
shamefulness. Incontinence, therefore, is the mark 
of a sophistic soul, which has, indeed, reason, but 
reason which cannot stand firm by its own just 
decisions. 

7. Such, then, are the differences between incon- 
tinence and intemperance ; and again between con- 
tinence and temperance, these differences being the 
counterpart of the former. For continence is not yet 
free from remorse and pain and indignation ; but in 
the soul of the temperate man there is serenity on all 
occasions, freedom from violent changes, and sanity, 
by which the irrational is harmonized and blended 
again in Moralia, 529 a and 705 p; cf. also Diels, Frag. d. 
Vorsokratiker’, ii. p. 238. 
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with reason, when this is equipped with great persua- 
sion and a wonderful gentleness. And you would 
say, as you looked at the man, 


Then, indeed, ceased the gale; a windless calm 
Arose ; some god had laid the waves to rest,* 


since by reason the violent, raging, and_ furious 
movements of the desires had been quenched and 
those movements which Nature absolutely requires 
had been made sympathetic, submissive, friendly, 
and, when the man chose a course of action, willing 
to co-operate, so that they did not outstrip the 
dictates of reason, nor fall short of them, nor mis- 
behave, nor disobey, but so that every impulse was 
easily led 


As new-weaned foal beside his mother runs,” 


and confirmed the remark of Xenocrates° about 
true philosophers, that they alone do willingly what 
all others do unwillingly because of the law, even as 
dogs by a blow and cats by a noise are turned from 
their pleasures and regard with suspicion the danger 
that threatens them. 

It is quite obvious, then, that there is in the soul 
a perception of some such distinction and difference 
as regards the desires, as though some force were 
fighting against them and contradicting them. But 
some affirm @ that passion is not essentially different 
from reason, nor is there quarrelling between the 


* Homer, Od., xii. 168, 

> Semonides, Frag. 5; ef. Moralia, 84 p, 136 a, 790 F, 
997 p; Bernardakis, vol. vii. p. 150 (=Stobaeus, vol. v. 
p. 1024 ed. Hense). 

© Frag. 3; ef. Moralia, 1124 5. 

# Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., iii. p. 111. 
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two and factious strife, but only a conversion of 
one and the same reason to its two aspects; this 
escapes our notice by reason of the suddenness 
and swiftness of the change, for we do not perceive 
that it is the same part of the soul with which we 
naturally desire and change to aversion, are angry 
and afraid, are swept along by pleasure to shameful 
conduct, and then, when the soul itself is being 
swept away, recover ourselves again. In fact, they 
say, desire and anger and fear and all such things are 
but perverse opinions and judgements, which do not 
arise in one certain part of the soul, but are inclina- 
tions and yieldings, assents and impulses of the whole 
directive faculty and, in a word, certain activities 
which may in a moment be changed this way or that, 
just as the sudden assaults of children? have an 
impetuosity and violence that is precarious and 
inconstant because of children’s weakness. 

But this doctrine is, in the first place, contrary to 
the clear evidence of our perceptions. For no one 
ever perceives in himself a change from desiring to 
judging, nor again a change from judging to desiring ; 
nor does the lover cease loving when he reasons that 
he must restrain his love and fight against it, and 
then give up again the process of reasoning and 
judging when he is softened by desire and yields to 
love ; but both while by reason he still continues to 
oppose passion, he continues in the passion, and 
again, when mastered by passion, he plainly sees his 
error by the light of reason: and neither through 
passion “has he done away with reason, nor through 
reason is he rid of passion, but being borne back and 
forth from one to the other he lies between them and 

* Cf. Moralia, 458 p, infra. 
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participates in both. For those who assume now 
that desire becomes the controlling faculty, now that 
it is reason which arrays itself against desire, are in 
the same position as those who assume the hunter 
and the beast to be not two,? but one and the same 
body which, by a change, is now the beast, and 
now becomes the hunter. For just as those persons 
overlook something quite plain, so these testify 
against the evidence of perception, which tells us 
that we have in these cases, not a changing of some 
one thing, but two things struggling and fighting 
against one another. 

“ What then?” they object. “Is it not true that 
man’s deliberative faculty also is often divided and 
distracted toward contrary opinions regarding what is 
expedient, but that it is yet one and the same?” 
“ Quite so,” we shall say, “‘ but the process is not 
parallel.” For the intellectual part of the soul does not 
here oppose itself, but, using one and the same faculty, 
applies itself to different lines of reasoning ; or rather, 
there is but one single reason, which functions on 
things essentially different, as though on different 
matters. Therefore neither is pain present in reason- 
ing where passion is absent, nor are men forced, as it 
were, to choose a course contrary to reason, unless 
indeed some emotion is furtively attached, as it were, 
to one pan of the balances. ‘This, in fact, happens 
often: when it is not reasoning that opposes reason- 
ing, but ambition or contentiousness or the pursuit of 


* Cf. Emerson, Brahma: 
If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
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2 +év] some Mss. have dé 7@v, perhaps rightly. 
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a Hones IL., vii. 93. 
Nauck, Traq. G Graec. Frag.*, p. 638, Euripides, Frag. 854. 
. Cf. W. Jaeger, Hermes, lxiv. 22 f.; Eusebius, Praepar. 
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favour or jealousy or fear that opposes, we think it is 
a difference between two reasons, as in the verse *: 


To refuse they were ashamed, but feared to accept; 
and this : 


To die is dreadful, yet it brings fair fame ; 
Not to die is craven, yet there’s pleasure there.® 
And in the judgement of suits concerning business 
affairs the passions rush in unawares and cause the 
greatest waste of time. So also in the councils of 
kings those who speak to obtain favour are not 
advocating one or the other of two decisions, but are 
submitting to some emotion which is contrary to their 
calculation of what is expedient. Therefore in 
aristocratic states the magistrates do not allow 
political speakers to make passionate harangues, for 
reason, if not influenced by passion, inclines to a just 
balance toward what is right ; but if passion inter- 
venes, the part of the soul that feels pleasure and 
pain fights and opposes the part which forms judge- 
ments and deliberates. Otherwise, why is it that in 
philosophical speculations no feeling of pain is present 
when, under the influence of those who hold different 
opinions, we change our views again and again, but 
that Aristotle ° himself and Democritus and Chry- 
sippus have recanted without any dismay or pain, and 
even with pleasure, some of the dogmas they pre- 
viously held? It is because passion has set up no 
opposition to the contemplative and scientific part 
of the soul and the irrational part remains quiet and 


Evang., xiv. 6. 9, where Cephisodorus attacks the young 
Aristotle by an onslaught on the Platonic Ideas, oinfeis 
xata TAdrwva zov ’ApiarozéAny ditocodeivr. See also 442 B, 
supra, 
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4 Cf. Moralia, 71 a, and Euripides, Frag. 665 there cited. 
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does not meddle with these matters. Therefore 
reason, as soon as the truth appears, dismisses the 
false and gladly inclines toward the truth ; for it is in 
reason, not in its opposite, that the faculty resides 
which yields to persuasion and, through persuasion, 
changes opinion. But with most people, their deli- 
berations, judgements, and decisions which are to be 
converted into action are in a state of emotion and 
therefore offer obstructions and difficulties to the path 
of reason, for reason is checked and confused by the 
irrational, which, with some emotion of pleasure or 
fear, pain or desire, rises up to oppose it. In such 
cases the senses make the decision, since they have 
contact with both; and if, in fact, one gains the 
mastery, it does not destroy the other, but forces it 
to comply and drags it along resisting. For the 
lover who admonishes himself * uses reason against 
his passion, since they both exist at the same time 
in his soul, as it were pressing with his hand the 
other member, which is inflamed, and clearly per- 
ceiving that there are two distinct forces and that 
they are at variance. On the other hand, in those 
deliberations and speculations where passion is absent 
(and these are the sort in which the contemplative 
faculty most commonly engages), if they be equally 
balanced, no judgement has taken place, but merely 
a perplexity has arisen, which is a rest or suspension 
of intellectual activity brought about by opposing 
probabilities ; but if the inclination falls to either 
side, the winning opinion has cancelled the other, 
with the result that there is no pain nor any 
opposition left. In general, when it appears that 
reason is opposing reason, there is no perception of 
them as two distinct things, but as a single thing 
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which arises in different impressions made upon the 
senses. Yet when there is a struggle against reason 
on the part of the irrational, which, by its very 
nature, can neither conquer nor be conquered with- 
out pain, straightway the irrational splits the soul in 
two by its battling and makes the distinction between 
the two perfectly obvious. 

8. It is not only from their dissension, however, but 
no less from their agreement, that one can perceive 
that the source of passion is essentially different from 
that of reason. For since it is equally possible to love 
a noble youth, well-formed by nature for virtue, and 
to love an evil and profligate one, and since it happens 
that one both becomes angry irrationally against 
one’s own children or parents, and angry justly on 
behalf of parents and children against enemies and 
despots ; just as in the one case there is perception of 
struggle and dissension of passion against reason, so 
in the other there is perception of persuasion and 
agreement on the part of passion, which inclines the 
scales, as it were, in favour of reason and increases its 
power. Yet again, when a good man has lawfully 
married a wife, his intention is to treat her respectfully 
and consort with her honourably and soberly ; but as 
time goes on, his intimacy with her has given birth to 
passion, when he perceives that his love and affection 
increases by the exercise of his reason. So again, 
when young men happen upon cultivated teachers, 
they follow them and admire them at first because of 
their usefulness ; but later they come to feel affection 
for them also, and in place of familiar companions and 
pupils they are called lovers and are actually so. 
The same thing happens also in people’s relations to 
good magistrates in cities and good neighbours and 
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relatives by marriage ; for in the beginning they 
dutifully associate with one another from some con- 
sideration of usefulness, but later they are carried 
unconsciously into genuine affection, reason drawing 
along, and aiding in the persuasion of, the passionate 
element. Is it not obvious that he * who said, 


And modesty. Two kinds there are: the one 
Not bad, the other burdening our homes, 


has perceived in himself that this emotion often 
follows the lead of reason and is arrayed at reason’s 
side, but often, contrary to reason, by hesitations and 
delays ruins opportunities and actions ? 

9. But my opponents, though forced to concede in 
a manner these arguments because of their obvious 
truth, yet persist in calling shame “modesty,’? plea- 
sure “joy,” and fears “ precautions.’” No one would 
blame them for this euphemism if they would but call 
these same emotions by these soft names when they 
attach themselves to reason, and call them by those 
harsher names when the emotions oppose and offer 
violence to reason. But when, convicted by their 
tears and tremblings and changes of colour, in place 
of grief and fear they call these emotions “ compunc- 
tions ’’ and “ perplexities ” and gloss over the desires 
with the term “ eagernesses.”” they seem to be de- 
vising casuistic, not philosophic, shifts and escapes 
from reality through the medium of fancy names. 

And yet these very men,° to cite another instance, 
call those “ joys,” ‘‘ volitions,” and “* precautions ” of 


* Phaedra isthe speaker: Euripides, [Zippolutus, 385-386. 

° Cf. Moralia, 529 pv; von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., iii. 
p. 107. 

€ Ibid. ili. pp. 105-108, 
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2 Of. von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., tii. p. 93. 
> Ibid. ili, p. 119. 
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theirs “ right sensibilities to emotion,” not “ insensi- 
bilities,” in this case using the terms correctly. For 
a ‘“‘right sensibility ’’ arises when reason does not 
destroy the emotion, but composes and sets it in 
order in the souls of temperate persons. But what 
it is that happens in the case of evil and incon- 
tinent persons when, though their judgement tells | 
them _to_love father and mother in place of a. 
favourite or mistress, they cannot do this ; yet when 
their judgement bids them to love courtesan and 
flatterer, they immediately do that very thing? 
For if emotion and judgement were one, love and 
hate would follow upon our judgement of what we 
ought to love and hate ; but as it is, the contrary 
happens: with some Judgements the emotion joins 
forces, others it disregards. Therefore even these 
yery men? affirm, since the evidence forces them to 
do so, that not every judgement is an emotion, but 
only that which sets in motion a violent and excessive 
impulse, thereby acknowledging that in us the faculty 
of judging and the faculty of feeling emotion are 
different, in the sense that the one is that which sets 
in motion, the other that which is moved. And 
Chrysippus himself in many places, by defining endur- 
ance and continence as states which follow the con- 
victions of reason, is obviously forced by the evidence 
to acknowledge that that within us which follows is 
different from that which it follows when persuaded, 
or, on the other hand, fights against when it is not 
persuaded. 

10. Now if, by positing ® that all errors and faults 
are equal, they are in some other way overlooking 
the truth, this present discourse is not the proper 
occasion to confute them; but in the case of the 
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1 adbect Reiske: mAcloo. 
2 rapa Adyor] wapaAsyw or mapdAoyor in most Mss. 
3 zwa added by W.C.H. 4 wJ8ow Madvig. 


> Karéntiae Kal KareKxoev} Kxarémticce and xaréxonrev in 
almost all mss. 


* Cf. Homer, J1., x. 374 ff. ; Moralia, 76 a. 

> Cf. dl. xi. 547; De Vita et Poesi Homeri, 135 (Ber- 
nardakis, vol. vii, p. 409), 

¢ Cf. for the slaying of Cleitus by Alexander Plutarchi’s 
Life of Alexander, li.; and for Alexander’s grief ibid. lii. 
(694 p-F). 
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emotions they certainly appear to be in opposition to 
reason and contrary to plain evidence. For, accord- 
ing to them, every emotion is an error, and every one 
who grieves or fears or desires is guilty of error. Yet 
there are seen to be great differences in the emotions 
according to their greater or lesser intensity. For 
who would declare that Dolon’s ¢ fear was no greater 
than that of Ajax,’ who “ often faced about ” and 
departed slowly from the midst of his enemies, 
“scarcely changing knee for knee”? Or that the 
grief of Alexander,’ who attempted to kill himself 
because of Cleitus, was equal to Plato’s grief for the 
death of Socrates? For griefs are increased im- 
moderately by unpredictable circumstances,? and an 
unexpected occurrence is more painful than one quite 
likely to happen ; if, for instance, one should expect 
to see someone in prosperity and honour and then 
should learn that he had been cruelly tortured, as 
Parmenion ¢ did of Philotas. And who would affirm 
that the rage of Nicocreon against Anaxarchus/ 
was equal to that of Magas’ against Philemon, 
though they had both been reviled by their op- 
ponents? Tor Nicocreon with iron pestles ground 
Anaxarchus to powder, but Magas merely ordered 
the public executioner to place his naked blade on 
Philemon’s neck and then to let him go. That is the 


4 Cf. 463 v, infra; 474 E-F, infra (Carneades). 

* Philotas, the son of Alexander’s general Parmenion, was 
suddenly executed on suspicion of conspiracy; ef. Life of 
Alexander, xlix. (693 3). 

? A friend of Alexander who insulted Nicocreon, tyrant of 
Cyprus, so markedly that the latter took his revenge after 
Alexander’s death: ef. Diogenes Laertius, ix. 58-39. 

* Cf. 458 a, infra: see Hartman, De Plutarcho, p. 205, 
for the absurdity of this comparison. 
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 8j£es Amyot, confirmed by G: Ayjéets. 
* G\éyw Meziriacus, confirmed by G: Ady@. 
3 Jyiea Bernardakis, confirmed by G: yea. 


4 ydpis Pohlenz: xape. 
5 sas... dpxyas Aldine ed.: tas . . . dpyds. 





4 Republic, 411 8; contrast .Voralia, 457 B-c, infra. 
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reason why Plato? also called anger “‘ sinews of the 
soul” on the ground that it is intensified by harshness 
and relaxed by gentleness. 

So to elude these and similar difficulties my oppo- 
nents > deny that these intensities and violences of 
the emotions come into existence in accordance with 
the judgement, in which lies the liability to error ; 
but maintain that the irritations, contractions, and 
diffusions admit of increase and diminution through 
the operations of the irrational element. Yet there 
obviously are differences in judgements also; for 
some adjudge poverty not to be an evil, others to be 
a great evil, still others to be the greatest evil, so that 
they even inl themselves down from precipices ¢ or 
throw themselves into the sea. Some think death to 
be an evil merely because it deprives them of the 
good things of life, others because there are eternal 
torments and horrible punishments beneath the earth. 
By some the health of the body is cherished because 
it is in accordance with Nature and useful, to others 
it appears the greatest good in the world ; for neither 
do they value 

Joy in wealth or children, 
nor 
In that kingly rule that makes man like to gods? 
in comparison therewith ; and finally they think even 
virtue to be useless and unprofitable if health be not 
> The Stoics, as generally throughout the essay ; ¢f. von 
Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Fraq., iii. p. 119. 

© Cf. Moralia, 165 a, 1039 Fr, 1069 p; Theognis, 173-178, 
and the references cited by Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus, i. 
p. 249, note 5. 

@ Ariphron, Paean to Health, vv. 3-4 (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 


Graec., iit. p. 597, or Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, iii. p. 401); cf. 
Moralia, 497 a, infra, 
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1 SeAeyxréov] diadexréov in some Mss. 

2 dvopodoyias] "Avwpadrlas Reiske, ef. Diogenes Laertius, 
vil. 192. 

2 Had ai Grotius: wore. 

by 7” added by Xylander; ov Reiske. 

5 exety’ Hpovweba Nylander: éxetva alpovpeba. 
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present. Hence it plainly appears that some make a 
greater, some a lesser, error in their judgements also. 
This doctrine, however, need not be confuted at 

present, but that other point may be assumed from this 
discussion: that my opponents themselves also concede 
that the irrational part is essentially different from 
judgement, the irrational, in accordance with which 
they say that emotion becomes greater and more 
violent ; their contention is concerning the name and 
the expression, but they really surrender the point at 
issue to those who assert that the passionate and 
irrational element is different from the reasoning and 
judging. In his book On the Failure to Lead a Consist- 
ent Life Chrysippus% has said, ‘‘ Anger is a blind 
thing : often it prevents our seeing obvious matters, 
and often it obscures matters which are already appre- 
hended ” ; and, proceeding a little further, he says, 
“For the passions, when once raised, drive out the 
processes of reasoning and all things that appear 
otherwise than they would have them be, and push 
forward with violence to actions contrary to reason.” 
He then uses as evidence the words of Menander?: 

Ah woe, alas forme! Where ever were 

My wits awandering in my body then 

When I made choice to do not this, but that ? 
And again, Chrysippus proceeds to say that every 
rational creature is so disposed by nature as to use 
reason in all things and to be governed by it; yet 
often reason is rejected when we are under the im- 
pulse of some other more violent force. Thus in this 


* Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., iii. p. 94; the title was 
interpreted by Xylander as De Dissensione Partium Animi, 

» a 567, Kock, Comic. Aét. Fragq., iii. p. 173 (Allinson, 
p. 497). 
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® Republic, 430 =. 
> Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 86 n. 
© Ibid. 71 a. 
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passage he plainly acknowledges what conclusion is 
to be drawn from the difference which exists between 
passion and reason. 

Why, it would be ridiculous, as Plato? says, for 
a man to say that he is now better than himself 
and again worse than himself, and sometimes master 
of himself and sometimes not. (11.) For how is it 
possible for the same man to be both better and 
worse than himself, or to be master of himself and 
at the same time be mastered, if in some way or 
other each man were not by nature double and had 
not both the worse and the better within himself ? 
This being the case, he who holds the worse in sub- 
jection to the better is self-controlled and better than 
himself, but he who permits the better part to follow 
and be in subjection to the intemperate and irrational 
part of his soul is called worse than himself and in- 
continent and in a state contrary to Nature. 

For, in accordance with Nature, it is proper that 
reason, which is divine, should lead and rule the 
irrational, which derives its origin directly from the 
body to which Nature has designed that it should bear 
a resemblance and share in the body’s passions and 
be contaminated by it, since it has entered into the 
body and has become merged with it ; that this is so 
is shown by our impulses,’ which arise and are set in 
motion toward corporeal objects and become violent 
or relax in keeping with the changes of the body. 
For this reason young men are swift and impetuous 
and fiery in their appetites, and stung by madness, as 
it were, through the abundance and heat of their 
blood ; but in old men the source of desire, which is 
seated about the liver,° is in the process of being 
extinguished and becoming small and weak, whereas 
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reason increases more and more in vigour as the 
passionate element fades away together with the body. 
And this, of course, is what determines the natures 
of wild beasts also as regards the passions. For it 
is not, I presume, by the rightness or wrongness of 
their opinions that some of them oppose apparent 
dangers with valour and impetuousness whereas others 
have helpless flutterings and fears in their souls ; but 
the faculties which control the blood, the breath, and 
the body in general cause the difference in their 
affections, since the emotional part springs up from 
the flesh as from a root and carries with it its quality 
and composition. But that in man his body is 
affected and moved together with the impulses of his 
passions is proved by his paleness * and blushing, his 
trembling and palpitations of the heart, and again by 
his cheerful and relaxed expression when in hope and 
expectation of pleasures. But whenever the intellect 
acts, not accompanied by emotion but by itself alone, 
the body remains in repose and at rest, neither sharing 
nor partaking in the activity of the mind, solong as the 
body does not have todeal with the emotional element 
orinclude theirrationalinsuchactivity. Consequently, 
this fact also makes it plain that there are two parts 
within us which differ from each other in their 
faculties. 

12. And in general, both as my opponents > them- 
selves admit and as is quite obvious, in this world some 
things are governed by an acquired disposition, others 
by a natural one, some by an irrational soul, others 
by a rational and intellectual one ; and in practically 


. Cf. De Libidine et Aegritudine, 6 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. 


p. 5). 
> The Stoies ; ef. von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., ii. p. 150. 
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TO UNNPETIKOV: 

1 6 added by W.C.H. 


2 napiaracba, cf. 451 a, supra] wepiioracPa in most Mss., 
mapiaTdavat in one. 





2 Cf. Moralia, 15 v-r. Lycurgus, king of Thrace, 
angered with Dionysus, cut down the vines; ¢f. Apollo- 
dorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 5. 1, with Frazer’s notes (L.C.L., 
vol. i. pp. 327 ff.). 

® Cf. Moralia, 529 B-c. 

* Poseidon: ef. Moralia, 158 p, 730 v. 

4 Dionysus: cf. MMoralia, 994.4; both Poseidon and 
Dionysus are said to be lords of tis dypas xal yovipou dpyjs in 
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all these things man participates and he is subject 
to all the differences I have mentioned. For he is 
controlled by his acquired disposition, nurtured by 
his natural disposition, and makes use of reason and 
intellect. He has, therefore, some portion of the 
irrational also and has innate within him the main- 
spring of emotion, not as an adventitious accessory, 
but as a necessary part of his being, which should 
never be done away with entirely, but must needs 
have careful tending and education. Therefore the 
work of reason is not Thracian, not like that of Ly- 
curgus°—to cut down? and destroy the helpful 
elements of emotion together with the harmful, but to 
do as the god © who watches over crops and the god ¢ 
who guards the vine do—to lop off the wild growth 
and to clip away excessive luxuriance, and then to 
cultivate and to dispose for use the serviceable re- 
mainder. For neither do those who fear drunkenness 
pour out their wine upon the ground, nor do those 
who fear passion eradicate the disturbing element, 
but both temper / what they fear. It is. in fact, the 
rebellious kicking and plunging of oxen and horses 
that men do away with, not their movements and 
activities ; even so reason makes use of the emotions 
when they have been subdued and are tame, and 
does not hamstring 2 nor altogether excise that part 
of the soul which should be its servant. For 

Moralia, 675 ¥. Poseidon’s functions as a god of vegetation 
are perhaps to be derived from his position as god of fresh 


streams and fountains; see Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 
iv. p. 6. 
* Cf. Plato, Laws, 773 v. 

? See Hartman, De Plutarcho, pp. 203 f., for criticism of the 
ellipsis. Plutarch’s meaning is, of course, that wine is 
tempered by water, and passion by reason. 

® Cf. 449 F, supra. 
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3 droppytcev Reiske: dror7jéecev, 
* euopiay Madvig: éméuyiav. 
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The horse is meet for the chariot, 
as Pindar ¢ says, 


the ox for the plough ; 
But if you think to slay a boar, you must find a stout- 
hearted hound. 

Yet much more useful than these beasts are the whole 
brood of passions when they are present in the service 
of reason and help to intensify the virtues: anger, 
ifit be moderate, will assist courage, and hatred of evil 
will aid justice, and righteous indignation ° will oppose 
those who are prosperous beyond their deserts when 
their souls are inflamed with folly and insolence © and 
they need to be checked. For who, even if he so 
wished, could separate or sever from friendship a 
natural propensity toward affection, from humane- 
ness pity, and from true benevolence the mutual 
participation in joy and grief? And if those err who 
discard love entirely because love may bring madness, 
neither are they right who blame commerce because 
it may beget covetousness ; on the contrary, what 
they do is somewhat like the action of those who would 
abolish running because one may chance to stumble, 
or shooting ¢ because one may overshoot the mark, and 
dislike any singing at all because some sing off key. 
For as in the realm of sound musical art produces con- 
sonance, not by doing away with the deep low and 
theshrill high notes ¢; andin the case of the body, medi- 
cal art produces health, not by the removal of heat 
and coldness, but by the proportionately quantitative 


° Frag. 234 ed. Bergk; 258 ed. Boeckh (p. 611 ed. 
Sandys) ; the quotation is given more fully in 472 c, infra. 
Cf. von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., iii. p. 100, 1. 37. 
¢ Cf. Plato, Laws, 716 a. 
@ Cf. Moralia, 459 pv, infra. * Cf. 444 E-F, supra. 
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* 0ucdv Camerarius, confirmed by G; olxeiov Wyttenbach: 
bex@v OT oixov. 
olgotvre Bernardakis, confirmed by mss.: oiS@v7t. 
mepidoBov Turnebus: aepiduvov. 
ovre Homer: ovde. 5 od«]} dW’ od Reiske. 
moArelas] woAtrecas «ai in all mss. but one. 
xat before cdAmy£: deleted by Sieveking. 
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admixture of the two; so in the soul moral virtue is 
produced when equity and moderation are engendered 
by reason in the emotional faculties and activities. 
For a soul possessed of excessive pain or joy or fear is 
like a swollen and feverish body ; it is not so, however. 
if the joy or pain or fear be moderate. And Homer 2 
in his admirable words, 


A valiant man will never change his hue, 
Nor will his fear be over-great, 


does not abolish fear, but excessive fear, in order 
that the valiant man may have not foolhardiness but 
courage, not audacity but daring. In his pleasures, 
therefore, a man must rid himself of excessive desire, 
and in punishing wrong, of excessive hatred of evil: 

for in this way he will be, in the former case, not 
insensible but temperate, and in the latter case, just, 

not savage nor cruel. But if the passions could in 
reality be entirely done away with,” in many persons 
reason would be too inactive and dulled, like a pilot 
when the wind dies down. It is surely this truth 
that the legislators also have perceived when they 
try to put into their constitutions the emotions of 
ambition and emulation as regards the citizens’ 
relations to each other, but in relation to the enemy 
try to rouse and increase their spirited and fighting 
qualities with trumpets and pipes.© For it is not in 
poetry only that, as Plato? says, he who is inspired 
and possessed by the Muses renders ridiculous the 


@ IL, xiii. 2545 ef. De Vita et Poesi Homeri, 135 (Bernar- 
dakis, vol. vii. p- 408). 
if. 443 c, supra. 
* Contrast 458 x, infra. 
« Phaedrus, 245 a; cf. Jon, 533 a ff. 
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* Il., xv. 262: Apollo to Hector. 
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man who is an artist equipped with exact knowledge 
of technique, but in battles also the passionate and 
inspired is irresistible and invincible. This quality it 
is that Homer says the gods instil into men : 

So did he speak and breathed great might 

Into the shepherd of the people ; 
and 

Not without some god does he 

These deeds of madness ?; 
as though the gods were adding passion as an incite- 
ment or a vehicle to reason. 

Indeed we may see these very opponents of mine 
often inciting young men with praise and often chas- 
tising them with admonitions; and of these, in the 
first case pleasure is the consequence, in the second 
pain (in fact, admonition and rebuke engender repent- 
ance and shame, ot which the first is a kind of pain, 
the second a kind of fear °); and of these methods 
they make particular use to improve their charges. 
As Diogenes? also remarked, when Plato was being 
praised, “‘ What is there so august about one who has 
spent so much time talking philosophy, yet has never 
caused anyone pain?’ For surely studies could not 
so properly be called, to use Xenocrates’ ¢ words, the 
“ grips of philosophy,” as could the emotions of young 
men: shame, desire, repentance, pleasure, pain, 
ambition. On these if reason and law obtain a suit- 
able and salutary grip, they efficaciously set the young 
man upon the path that he should take. Therefore the 


® 71., v. 185; of Diomedes. 

e oF von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., iii. pp. 98 f. 

4 Cf. Archidamus’s remark on Charillus, Voralia, 55 F, 
218 b, 537 pv. 

* Cf. Diogenes Laertius, iv. 10. 
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® Cf. 439 ¥r, supra; Plato, Laws, 653 B-c. 
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Spartan * tutor was not wide of the mark when he 
said that he intended to make a boy entrusted to him 
delight in honourable and be vexed at dishonourable 
things. Than this saying there can be shown no 
greater nor fairer end of such education as befits a 
free-born child. 
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ON THE CONTROL OF ANGER 
(DE COHIBENDA IRA) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue subject of this essay is not the emotion of anger 
itself, but the cure best applicable to the passion. 
In form it is a dialogue, but, apart from the beginning 
and the end, it is as undramatic as the later works of 
Plato. The principal speaker, Fundanus, treats the 
subject in a manner partly general and partly specific, 
and concludes with a pleasant history of his own cure. 
Hirzel (Der Dialog, ii. p. 170) has described the work 
as a monument (Ehrendenkmal) to the memory of 
Fundanus, dedicated to Sulla. 

Scholars concerned in the investigation of the 
sources used by Plutarch for this discourse have 
arrived at varying results: some? have imagined 
that Stoic writers were used, others ” that the Peri- 
patetic Hieronymus of Rhodes was Plutarch’s prin- 
cipal authority. The numerous parallels to Seneca’s 
De Ira have been used by both parties to substantiate 
their theories, but it is more likely that Plutarch, 
while borrowing numerous loct communes and examples 


* Wilamowitz, Termes, xxix. 152; Schlemm, Hermes, 
xxxvili. 587 ff. 

> Allers, De Senecae Librorum de Ira Fontibus, p. 93 
Pohlenz, Hermes, xxxi. 321 ff.; accepted by Daebritz, RF, 
i. 8. 1562. In Hermes, xl. 292, note 1, Pohlenz attempts to ° 
refute Schlemm’s arguments. 
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from earlier writers,? constructed for himself the main 
features of the dialogue. The self-portrayal of 
Fundanus and his cure, the frame-work of the whole 
discourse, is clearly Plutarch’s own device. The 
author’s debt to preceding literature is, as always, 
immense, yet the creation of such a work as this is 
by selection and arrangement ; and for that Plutarch 
is alone responsible. 

The essay was known to Aulus Gellius (i. 26), who 
relates a pleasant anecdote of Plutarch and a raseally 
slave who ventured to reprove the philosopher for his 
anger. Among English writers Jeremy Taylor has 
made admirable use of the essay by paraphrase and 
even translation, in his Holy Living, iv. 8. 

The ms. tradition is good.? The work is apparently 
missing in the Lamprias catalogue, since Ilepi épyijs° 
(No. 93) almost certainly refers to a different work 
from which Stobaeus has preserved a fragment 
(Bernardakis, vol. vii. p. 138). 


* Books on “ Anger”’ were very plentiful in Cicero’s day 
(Epp. ad Quint. Frat., i. 1. 37). 

> There is extant also a free Syriac translation (ed. Lagarde, 
Analecta Syriaca, Leipzig, 1858) which helps occasionally in 
the constitution of the text. 

© Cf. Patzig, Quaest. Plut., p. 42. 
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1 TA TIPOLOMA . . . PBOYNAANOY] not in the mss, 





« Sextius Sulla, a friend of Plutarch (cf. Moralia, 636 a, 
and Prosopographia Imperti Romani, iii. p. 239). 
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1. sutta.t A good plan, as it seems to me, Funda- 
nus,® is that which painters follow: they scrutinize 
their productions from time to time before they 
finish them. They do this because, by withdrawing 
their gaze and by inspecting their work often, they 
are able to form a fresh judgement, and one which is 
more likely to seize upon any slight discrepancy, 
such as the familiarity of uninterrupted contempla- 
tion will conceal. Since, therefore, it is impossible 
for a man to contemplate himself from time to time 
by getting apart from himself and interrupting his 
consciousness of himself by breaking its continuity 
(and this is what, more than anything else, makes 
every man a poorer judge of himself than of others), 
the next best course would be for him to inspect 
his friends from time to time and likewise to offer 
himself to them, not to see if he is grown old suddenly 
or if his body is better or worse, but for them to 
examine both his behaviour and his character to learn 
whether time has added some excellence or taken 
away some vice. As for me, since I have returned to 
Rome after a year’s absence and this is now the fifth 
month that I have been with you constantly, I do not 
° C, Minicius Fundanus, a friend of Pliny (Epp., v. 16); 
of. Pros. Imp. Rom., ii. p. 377. 
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1 Gaaddv Hartman and Pohlenz: dzAodv, 





@ Homer, J1., xxii. 373. 

> This friend of Plutarch is mentioned again in connexion 
with Fundanus in 464 £, infra. 

© See Hirzel, Der Dialog, ii. p. 168, note 4. 
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find it altogether surprising that, of the virtues which 
were already yours by gift of Nature, there has been 
so great an increment and increase ; but when I see 
that that violent and fiery tendency of yours toward 
anger has become so gentle and submissive to reason, 
it occurs to me to say with reference to your temper 


O wonder, how much milder has it grown ! * 


Yet this mildness has brought about no inactivity or 
feebleness in you, but, like the earth when it has been 
subdued by cultivation, it has received a smoothness 
and depth conducive to fruitful action in place of that 
impetuousness of yours and quickness of temper. 
For that reason it is evident that the spirited part of 
your soul is not withering away through any abate- 
ment of vigour caused by age, nor yet spontaneously, 
but that it is receiving the skilful treatment of some 
excellent precepts. And yet—for I shall tell you the 
plain truth—when our friend Eros® told me all this, 
I suspected that he was bearing witness, by reason 
of his goodwill, to qualities that were not actually 
present in you, yet should be so in men of breed- 
ing, although, as you know, he is by no means 
the sort of man to surrender his own opinion as a 
favour to anyone. But as things are, Eros stands 
acquitted of the charge of bearing false witness, and 
do you, since our journey ¢ gives us leisure for con- 
versation, tell me, as though you were recounting 
some medical treatment, what remedy you used that 
you have made your temper so obedient to the rein 
and tender-mouthed, so mild and subservient to 
reason. 

FunpANus. Well, what about you, my generous 
friend Sulla? Are you careful not to let your 
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1 Szardv Hatzidakis: tardrwvy. 

2 guvexdépecbae Pohlenzs; cuvexpeiv Madvig: ovvexdépew. 

3 edrovias Pohlenz and Kronenberg; évvoias Apelt: edye- 


vetas OF evvotas. 
4 oddev] oddert most ass. 
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goodwill and friendship for me make you overlook 
some of my real qualities? For since on many 
occasions not even Eros himself can keep his temper 
in its place in that Homeric * obedience, but when it 
becomes too exasperated through hatred of evil, it 
is reasonable to suppose that I appear more gentle 
to him, just as in changes of key certain high notes 
assume the position of low notes in contrast with other 
high notes. 

SULLA. Neither of these suppositions is true, 
Fundanus. Please do as I ask. 

2. FunpANus. One of those excellent precepts 
of Musonius ® which I remember, Sulla, is: ‘‘ He 
that wishes to come through life safe and sound 
must continue throughout his life to be under treat- 
ment.” For I do not think that reason should 
be used in one’s cure as we use hellebore, and be 
washed out of the body together with the disease, 
but it must remain in the soul and keep watch 
and ward over the judgements. For the power 
of reason is not like drugs, but like wholesome 
food, engendering an excellent state, together with 
great vigour, in those who become accustomed to 
it; but exhortations and admonitions, if applied 
to the passions when they are at their height and 
swollen, can scarcely accomplish anything at all, 
and that with difficulty. They are no better than 
those aromatic preparations which rouse epileptics 
when they lie prostrate, but do not rid them 
of the disease. Yet the other passions, even at 
their height, do in some sort yield and admit 
reason, when it comes from without to the rescue, 


* Od., xx. 23, cited in full 506 B, infra. 
> Frag. 36 ed. Hense. 
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ody h dyow 6 MedAdvAtos 


A A , A tA é 
Ta Sewa mpdace Tas dpévas petouciaas, 


aan’? e€ouxicas Tedeiws Kai amoKXcioas, WoTep ot 
Ff ovvepminpavtes éavtovs tats oikia, mavra ta- 
pays kal kamvod Kal yddov peata rovet Ta evrds, 
adore pyr’ idelv pape? dodoat TOV apehovvrwv. 
810 pGArov ev xetwdvi Kal TeAdyer vais epyuos dva- 
454 Aneta KuBepyyrnv eeubev q mpoode£erau Adyov 
dAAdr prov dvbpumos € ev Supe Kal opyh cadetwr, av 
p) Tapeckevacpevoy éxn Tov oiketov Aoyiopov. 
dv’ womep ot moAvopkiay mpoodexdpevor gurdayovot 
Kal maparibevrat cae) Xprouysa. Tas eubev | eAridas 
ameyvwkores, oUTw padtota Sef Ta, mpos tov Oupov 
Bonbypara moppwbev AapBavovras ex _drocodias 
Karakopicer ets Thy puy7y, ws, érav 6 THS xXpelas 
adixnrae Kaipos, pH pydias maperadyew Suvnoope- 
vous. ode yap axover TaV exTos 7 yvx7) bid Tov 
OépuBov, éav pu) Kabarep KedevoTqy evoobev exn 
B rov adris Adyov ofws Sexopevov Kal ouvevra Tav 
mapayyeMopeveny € éxaorov: dxovoaca dé TeV peev 
mpeua, Kai mpdus Acyopevwr Katadpovel, mpos de 
Tovs enaorapevous Tpaxvrepov épeBilerar. Kat yap 
Smepypavos Kat adbadys Kal ddws vd’ érépov" t) 
Oupds SucKivyros av, wamep dxupa tupavvis & 


1 ypyo a] some MSS. have xpjeara or ém77deua. 
2 érépov) érépwv Schellens. 





* Nauck, T'rag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 760; quoted again in 
Moralia, 551 a. ‘The poet is not the Athenian tragic poet, 
but Melanthius of Rhodes (cirea 150 B8.c.), according to 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, xxix. 150 ff. 
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into the soul; but temper does not, as Melanthius ? 
says, 
Shunt off the mind, and then do dreadful deeds, 


but on the contrary, it shuts out sense completely and 
locks it out, and just like those who burn them- 
selves up in their own homes, it makes everything 
within full of confusion and smoke and noise, so that 
the soul can neither see nor hear anything that might 
help it. For this reason a ship deserted by her crew 
in the midst of a storm far out at sea? will more 
easily be able to take ona pilot from the outside, than 
will a man who is being tossed upon the billows of 
passion and anger admit the reasoning of another, 
unless he has his own powers of reason prepared to 
receive it. But just as those who expect a siege 
collect and store up all that is useful to them if they 
despair of relief from without, so it is most important 
that we should acquire far in advance the reinforce- 
ments which philosophy provides against temper and 
convey them into the soul in the knowledge that, 
when the occasion for using them comes, it will not 
be possible to introduce them with ease. For the 
soul hears nothing from the outside because of its 
tumult unless it has its own reason within, which, like 
a boatswain who directs the rowers, will promptly 
catch and understand every order given. Yet if 
the soul has heard words of advice which have been 
quietly and mildly spoken, it despises them; and 
toward any who insist in a rougher fashion, it grows 
exasperated. In fact, temper is overbearing and 
stubborn and altogether difficult for anyone other 
than itself to move, and, like a well-fortified tyranny, 


» Cf. Moralia, 1103 c. 
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(454) €aurfs* Exew ddheiter avvorxov Kal avyyeves 76 
Kkarandov. 
¢ A > / ~ 2 ~ \ ‘ 

3. “H pev ody cuvdyera rs dpyijs Kat Td mpoo- 
Kpovew TroAAdais E€w eurrovet movnpay TH buyh, Hv 
cpytAdrnTa Kadotow, eis axpaxoAtay Kai mKpiav 
kat dvoxodiay redevTdoav, drav éAxddns Kal 

C puxpdduTros 6 updos yévnrat Kat didatrios bro Trav 
TuxdvTwy ws aidnpos aobevs Kal AemTOs davaya- 
pacodpevos: 7 Sé mapayphua tats dpyais évora- 
pevy Kal mélovea Kpicts ov Td Tmapdv tara pdvov, 
dAda Kai mpos 76 Aourdv ebrovov Trove? Kat Svorab7} 
Thy boyy. epol yoty ouveBy dis 4} tpis évordyte 
mpos opynv To ThV OnBatwy radeiv, of 76 mpdrov 
wodpevoe Aaxedatpoviovs anrritous elvar Soxobv- 
Tas, obdepiav voTepov ATTHOnGaY bm” abtav paynv 
Ppernua yap éoxov ws Kpatelv éort TH Aoyopa. 
Ew@pwv 8° o8 povov puypot KatacKedavvupevov 
Ajyoucay dpyjv, ws *AptatoréAns toTépyaev, aAdAa 

D cat ¢dBou mpocaySévros amooBewwupévny: Kal v7} 
Aia yapas emvyevonevns ddyvw Kal? “Opunpov 
oF oy \ oa ~ ec td a 

idvOn ” Kat SvexdOn TroAdois 6 Oupds. wore por 
Tapiotato pn mavteAds aBorPnrov elvar Tots ye 
BovAopévors 70 7aBos. 

Ovddsé yap dpyas eyes peyddas det Kal loyupas, 
GANd Kal ox@ppa Kal madia Kal TO yeAdoat Twa 
1 éavrijs] €avroé Reiske. * xaradbov] Karaddcov W.C.H. 

* Cf. Plato, Republic, 411 B-c. 

® At the battle of Leuctra, 371 3.c. 

¢ 'This is apparently from a lost work, though not included 
in Rose’s collection of fragments. In Problemata, x. 60 
(898 a 4), however, Aristotle observes that fear is a pro- 
cess of cooling; cf. also De Partibus Animalium, ii. 4 
(651 a 8 ff.). 
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must have its destroyer born and bred in the same 
household. 

3. To be sure, when anger persists and its outbursts 
are frequent, there is created in the soul an evil state 
which is called irascibility,* and this usually results in 
sudden outbursts of rage, moroseness, and peevish- 
ness when the temper becomes ulcerated, easily 
offended, and liable to find fault for even trivial 
offences, like a weak, thin piece of iron which is always 
getting scratched. But if judgement at once opposes 
the fits of anger and represses them, it nat only cures 
them for the present, but for the future also it renders 
the soul firm and difficult for passion to attack. In 
my own case, at any rate, when I had opposed anger 
two or three times, it came about that I experienced 
what the Thebans did, who, when they had for the 
first time ° repulsed the Spartans, who had the reputa- 
tion of being invincible, were never thereafter de- 
feated by them in any battle; for I acquired the 
proud consciousness that it is possible for reason to 
conquer. Not only did I see that anger ceases when 
cold water is sprinkled on it, as Aristotle © says, but 
that it is also extinguished when a poultice of fear is 
applied to it. And, by Heaven, if Joy comes on the 
scene, in the case of many the temper has been 
quickly “ warmed,’’ as Homer @ says, or dissipated. 
Consequently I came to the opinion that this passion 
is not altogether incurable, for those, at least, who 
wish to cure it. 

For anger does not always have great and powerful 
beginnings ; on the contrary, even a jest, a playful 


@ Il., xxiii. 598, 600, al.; for Plutarch’s interpretation of 
iaiveoBat see Moralia, 947 D: dAday 7H copare ped” Hdovijs, 
rep “Opnpos taivecBar xéxAnxev; see also Moralia, 735 F. 
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(454) kat +O Stavedoat Kal woAAd Tovatra aoAAods eis 
> x - ¢  # vr AY > ~ 
opyny Kabiornaw, domep % ‘EAdvyn tiv ddeAgidiv 
mpocayopevcaca, 


/ ‘ 3 ~ > / , 
map0éve paxpoy 54 pikos ’HAdkrpa ypdvou, 
mapwtuvev elzeiv, 
od ye dpoveis eb, Tore Atrodo’ alcypds ddpovs- 


kai tov ’AAdEavdpov 6 Kadduobévns elzay, rijs 
E peydAns xvdAukos mepupepopevns, “0d BovAopar 
TL "Aref dvdpou" "AokAnmod detoPar.”” 

4 Kafdrep obv tiv dAdsya Opes Aaydais av- 
anroperny Kal Opuaddiar Kal ouppeT@ pdSidv 
eaoTw émoxeiv: cav 8 émtiAaBnrar tev oTepedv 
kat Babos exovTwmy, Taxd dredberpe Kai cuveiAvev 


bynAov 7PHjoaca® TexTOvwv mdvov 


ws dnow Aicxvros: ottrws 6 TO Ouud zpocdywv ev 
apxy Kal kata puxpov éx twos AaAdias Kal Bwpo- 
Aoxias cupherwdovs dpdv xamvdvta® Kai d.a- 
KaLopevov ob} peydAns deirar mpaypareias, aAAd 
TOAAdKIs adTa@ TH cuwTHaL Kal KaTayedARoat 
KaTeTauaeE. Kal yap TO 7p 6 pa, Tapacxayv 
vAny éoBeoe, Kat opyiy 6 ph Opépas € ev apy Kat 
py dvojoas eavtav édvddtato Kat KabetAev. ovK 
NPeCeY: ody pot, Kaimep GAXa xphoua A€ywv Kal 


"Adegdvdpou Xy lander from Mor., 624 a: dAé€av8pe. 
* iByoaca Salmasius: 7Bacaca, 
3 xanvidvta| kazviovra or kanvilovra in some MSS. 
4 jpeoxer] qpxecer in Some MSS. 


¥ 





* Euripides, Orestes, 72, 99. 
> Cf. Moralia, 623 r—624 a; Athenaeus, x. 434 p. 
° A jibe at Alexander’s assumed divinity, ‘‘ Alexander” 
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word, a burst of laughter or a nod on the part of 
somebody, and many things of the kind, rouse many 
persons to anger ; just as Helen, by thus addressing 
her niece, 
Electra, virgin for so long a time, 

provoked her to reply, 

Too late you’re wise ; but once you left your home 

Disgraced.* 
And so was Alexander provoked by Callisthenes,? 
who said, when the great bow] was going its rounds, 
“*T do not care to have a drink of Alexander and then 
have to call in Asclepius.’’ ¢ 

4, And so, just as it is an easy matter to check a 

flame which is being kindled in hare’s fur ¢ or candle- 
wicks or rubbish, but if it ever takes hold of solid 
bodies having depth, it quickly destroys and consumes 


With youthful vigour lofty craftsmen’s work,‘ 


as Aeschylus has it ; so the man who at the beginning 
gives heed to his temper and observes it while it is 
still smoking and catching flame little by little from 
some gossip or rubbishy scurrility need have no great 
concern about it; on the contrary, he has often 
succeeded in extinguishing it merely by keeping 
silent and ignoring it. For he who gives no fuel to 
fire puts it out, and likewise he who does not in the 
beginning nurse his wrath and does not puff himself 
up with anger takes precautions against it and de- 
stroys it. I was therefore not satisfied with what 


taking the place of Dionysus, the wine god, until the physician 
god, Asclepius, would have to be called in: on the authenticity 
of the story see Macurdy, Jour. Hell. Stud., 1. (1930), 294- 
297. 4 Cf. Moralia, 138 F 

* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 107, Frag. 337. 
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TApawvav, o ‘Tepebvupos, | ev ols ov gyov ywouerns 
aad. yeyernpens Kal ovens aicOnow spyijs elvar 
bua TO Tdxos. odfev yap otTw Trav maby ouMe- 
yO}Levov Kal Svaxwovpevor € exet THY yéeveow eppari 
Kal THY avénow. as. 59 Kat “Opnpos epretpeos 
SuddoKet, Avanfevra prev evOds efaidvys Tou TOV 
*AyiArda rob Adyou mpoomeadvros, ev ols réyer 


ws dato: tov 8° dyeos veddAn exdAvie péAatva: 


Ovprovpevov dé Bpadéws TO "Ayapepvore Kat did 
Adyeov ToMAGv exKardpevov" ods et Tes bpetrev 
avreay ev apy Kal Svexwidvaev, ovK ay éayev ave 
ow 7 diadopa THAKAUTHY Kal peyeBos. dev 6 
Lwoxparns dadkis alcQoiro Kivoupevov poanurenoe 
avrod mpds twa TdY didwy, 


mpd xelatos’ wor ava? movTiay aKpav 


areAAdpevos evediSou Te TH pwv# Kal Sieperdia TH 
mpoodra Kal 7d Breupa mpadtepov mapeixe, TH 
pevew emt Odrepa Kal mpds Touvaytiov dvrucwel~ 
aba 7@ mdber Siapvddrrwy €avrdv an7Hra Kai 
gi 

"Eort yap tis, ®@ éraipe, mpurn Kabdmep Tu- 


© Yeduaros Mor., 129 a, 503 a, infra: Kvparos. 
wor’ ava ibid. : ws Tiva, 





@ Of Rhodes, Peripatetic philosopher of the third century 
B.C, 
> But ef. Plutarch, De Amore, 4 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. 


p. 1384). 
© Of Patroclus’s death, brought by Antilochus: J1., xviii. 22. 
4 71,, i. 101 ff. * Cf. Seneca, De Ira, iii. 13. 8. 


¢ Author unknown: Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec., iii. p. 7215 
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Hieronymus * says—although he contributes other 
useful remarks and advice—in the passage where he 
declares that we have no perception of anger when it 
comes into being, but only when it has already come 
into being and exists, the reason being the swiftness 
with which it acts. For the truth is that none of the 
emotions, at the time when they are gathering and 
beginning to move, has a birth and increase so easy 
to perceive. Indeed Homer also skilfully teaches 
us this lesson when he causes Achilles to be suddenly 
overwhelmed by grief on receiving tlie report,® in 
the passage where the poet says : 
He spoke, and a black cloud of grief closed round 
Achilles ; 

but Homer portrays Achilles as being slow to lose 
his temper with Agamemnon? and as becoming 
inflamed only when many words had been spoken. 
Yet if either one of the men had held back their 
words at the beginning and prevented their utter- 
ance, the quarrel would not have had so great a 
growth or have reached such magnitude. That is 
the reason why Socrates,’ as often as he perceived 
himself being moved to too great harshness against 
any of his friends, betaking himself to coast 


Before the storm along some promontory,’ 


would lower his voice, cause a smile to spread over his 
face, and make the expression of his eyes more gentle, 
preserving himself from fault and defeat by setting 
up within himself an influence to counteract his 
passion. 

5. For the first way, my friend, to dethrone temper 


Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica, ii. p. 163 ; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, 
iii. p. 473 ; quoted more fully in Moralia, 129 a, 503 a. 
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= , ra ~ ~ A , > 
(455) pdvvou KardAvors tod Oupod, pr weiPecBar pnd 
bmaxovew mpootdtrovtos avtod péya Body Kal 
, ‘ ia e / > ? € 4 
dewov Prérew Kat Koarew €auTov, ana nouxdlew 
Kal 17) cuvemuretvew aorep voonpa purracpe | Kal 
SiaBoroee 76 mabos. at pev yap epwrtkal mpaets, 
olov emuKupdoa Kal doa Kal orepavacar Apav, 
exovaw dpwoyérws Kovdiopsy odk dyapw odd’ 
dprovoov: 
eMayv 8 otx éBonoa tis } Tivos, GAN’ édidyjoa 
1 4 4 3 ~ > 2. 3 / > ‘ ~ 
C ahy bau. ef tobr’ éor’ adiknp’, adie, 
o ~ ~ ’ 4 ~ 2 a < 
at te Tots TevOoiaw epéceis Tob admoKAadoat Kal 
> , s a ‘4 id ~ f 
amodtpacba: moAd te Tis Adans dua TH Saxpdw 
ih < \ ‘ ? , ~ te 
auveEdyovow: 6 6€ updos éxpumilerar paAdoy ols 
mpatrovor Kai A€yovow ot év abt xabeota@res. 
’"Atpeuely obv Kpdziotov 7) devyew Kal amoKpvU- 
rrew Kat Kaboppilery éavtovs' ets Hovyiavy, womep 
emAnpias apyopevns ovvatcbavopévous, wa ph 
méowpev paddrov 8 émimécwpev: emimtnropev Se 
Tois didow pddtora ye Kal mAeoTaKis. od yap 
mévrwv épapev odde maar POovobpev obdé wdvTas 
, ~ a La +) A 993 > 
poBovpeba, Oud 8 dOkrov obdev odd? avem- 
a x LAN’ + / Q. A A - ‘ ir 
D xetpnrov: GAN’ dpyrloue8a Kal moAepiors Kal didors 
Kal téxvots Kal yovefor. Kal Oeots vy Ala Kat 
Onpiows Kai aipdyous oxevecw, ws 6 Odpupts* 
£ ‘ 4 , 
pynyvis xpvadderoy Képas, 
pyyvos® apoviay yopdorovov Avpas: 
1 éavrods Bernardakis: éavrdv, 


. Odpupes] Bapvpas G. 
3 pyyvds] pyyvis 8’ van Herwerden, 





* Callimachus, Epigram 43 (42), vv. 5, 6 (nth. Pal., 
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as you would a tyrant, is not to obey or hearken when 
it bids us cry aloud and look fierce and beat our 
breasts, but to keep quiet and not intensify the 
passion, as we would a disease, by tossing about and 
making a clamour. It is quite true that lovers’ 
practices, such as serenading in concert or alone and 
crowning the beloved’s door with garlands, do in some 
way or other bring an alleviation that is not without 
charm or grace : 
I came, but did not shout your name or race; 
I merely kissed the door. If this be sin, 
‘Then I have sinned.@ 

So too the surrender of mourners to weeping and 
wailing carries away much of their grief together with 
their tears. But temper is the more readily fanned 
into flame by what people in that state do and say. 

The best course, therefore, is for us to compose 
ourselves, or else to run away and conceal ourselves, 
and anchor ourselves in a calm harbour, as though we 
perceived a fit of epilepsy coming on,? so that we may 
not fall, or rather may not fall upon others ; and we 
are especially likely to fall most often upon our 
friends. For we do not love or envy or fear everyone 
indiscriminately, but there is nothing that temper will 
not touch and assail: we grow angry with enemies 
and friends, with children and parents, yes, even with 
the gods, with wild beasts and soulless implements, as 
Thamyris did : 

Breaking the lyre-arms, overlaid with gold, 
Breaking his melodious, taut-strung lyre ¢; 

xii, 118). Cf. Propertius, ii. 30. 24: Hoe si erimen erit, 
crimen amoris erit. 

> Cf. Seneca, De Ira, iii. 10. 3. 


* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.?, p. 183, Sophocles, Frag. 223 
(Frag. 244 ed. Pearson), Cf. Homer, JI., ii. 594-600. 
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Kal 6 IIdvSapos adres KATOpPUpLEVvOs, <i py Ta r0ba 
Karamprocte 2 xepot SiaxAdooas.” 6 bé He pes 
kat 7h dahdrry atiypata Kal mAnyas 2neBadde. kal 
mpos TO dpos ebemepurrey ematolds, "Abw dat- 
pdvie otpavdunkes,’ py movetv ev epots epyots 
a ‘ous peydAous wa Svokarepydarous: et be Ps 
Tepeoy pit oe eis® Oddaccay.” modAd yap eo 
Tob Gupob poBepd, ToAAd S€é Kal yedoia: 81d Kal 
pucetrar Kal xaradpovetrat paddiora ray mabdv. 
dpuddrepa oe coxédbac xpijoyrov. 

6. TEyoo yoov, et peep opbds ovK olda, Tavrny be 
THs tatpetas* apyny Toumodpevos, womep ot Ad- 
K@VES ev Tots cthuot TO pevew oldv é eo7t, Karepdy- 
Pavov THY opynv ev érépos. Kal mp@tov bev, i 
gnow ‘Inmoxparys | Xarereataryy elvan vdcov ev 
y° 708 vooobvros dvopodraroy atir@ yiverar To 
nmpdcwrTov, obrws opov dm dpyijs ‘eftarapevous 
pddvora. Kal peraBaddovras Oy xpéay Bddiopo. 
geviy, olov elkova Tob mdbous dmeparrouny 
euavT®, mavu Svoxepaiveny él poBepos obras Kal 
TapaKerunKas opa@pai mote tots dirots Kat Th 
yuvauxt Kal Tots Ouyarpious, od _bdvov ie a dypuos 
Kai dovenbns aAAd Kal puryy a anyvi Kal Tpaxetav 
dduets, adorep érépois® Tay ovv7 Bev every xavor, 
ov Gos ob Hopdny od Adyou Xap ob 76 mudavov 
kat mpoonves ev dutria Suvvapevois bm’ dpyfs Sia- 

7 (odpardunxes Emperius : odpavopyKy. 
* 08] caurov some Mss, 5 es] es Thy some MSS, 
4 ais carpecas Reiske, confirmed by Mss.: iy farpetay. 


ed early editors: jy. 
® érépots] evioes Wyttenbach. 





@ fv. 216. 
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and Pandarus, who invoked a curse on himself if he 
did not ‘“‘ break with his hands’? his bow and burn 
it. And Xerxes not only branded and lashed the sea,? 
but also sent a letter to Mount Athos*: ‘‘ Noble 
Athos, whose summit reaches heaven, do not put in 
the way of my deeds great stones difficult to work. 
Else I shall hew you down and cast you into the 
sea.”” For temper can do many terrible things, and 
likewise many that are ridiculous; therefore it is 
both the most hated and the most despised of the 
passions. It will be useful to consider it in both of 
these aspects. 

6. As for me—whether rightly I do not know—I 
made this start in the treatment of my anger: I 
began to observe the passion in others, just as the 
Spartans used to observe in the Helots ¢ what a thing 
drunkenness is. And first, as Hippocrates ¢ says that 
the most severe disease is that in which the 
countenance of the sufferer is most unlike itself, so I 
observed that those who are transported by anger 
also change most in countenance, colour, gait, and 
voice,’ and thus formed for myself a picture of that 
passion and was exceedingly uncomfortable to think 
that I should ever appear so terrible and deranged to 
my friends and my wife and daughters, not merely 
savage and unfamiliar to their sight, but also speak- 
ing with so harsh and rough a voice as were others 
of my intimate friends whom I used to meet at times 
when anger had made them unable to preserve their 
character or bearing or grace of speech or their 

°> Cf. Herodotus, vii. 35. 
© Contrast ibid. vii, 24, 
4 Cf. Moralia, 239 a, and the note. 
Prognosticon, 2 (vol. i. p. 79 ed. Kithlewein), 
f Cf. Seneca, De Ira, ii. 35. 
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456 puddrresy. Taiw pev odv Tpdixw T@ PHTope Kal 
TOV TpOTTOV GVTL  Xaherrs Kal mepurabéorepov A€yovre 
Sunppoopévov Hv ouplyytov, @ THY peviy ot ap- 
povixol oxednv? en dpuddrepa bia THY Tove 
dyovaw Kat tobr’ éxwv olKerns adtod Aéyovros 
dmabev éorws evedidav Tdvov emer} rat mpdov, 
@ Thv Kpavynv dvexadetro Kal TO Tpayd Kal 7d 
Ovpuxdv adipe Tis Purvis, woTep 6 TOV BovKdAwv 

KnpomAactos éropet SévaE + 
axéras tavoddray vopov, 


émublAyev Kat Kabtoras Thy opyijv Tov prTopos. 
epot & ef tus eupedijs kal Kopysos dxddoubos ve 
ovK dy HxXGopnv adrob mpoopépovros emt Tats 

B opyais éoomrpov, aorep | éviots mpoopepovar Aovea- 
[évors em” ovddevi xpnotne. 70 yap" adrov iSetv 
Tapa piow éxovra Kat ouvreTapaypevov ov pexpdv 
éo7w ets SiaBoday | To mdbovs. Kal yap Thy 
"AOqvav A€yovatww of mailovres avrodoay bd Too 
caTupov vovGeretobat Kal ft) mpocexew: 


ov To. mMpeTEL TO OXTHA’ TOds avAots péles 
‘ > 3 , 4 , . t 
Kal GamAa® Adlev Kai yvabovs edOnudver: 


Geacapervny b€ rob Mpooustrov Ty oyny ev ToTap@ 
tit Svoyepavat Kat mpodoGat Tods avdAov’s. Kaitou 


1 oyéSyv Canter, confirmed by Mss.: ayoAqy. 
2 +6 yap] 76 8 most mss. 
3 xal Oda Meineke, confirmed by Mss,: Kai § émAa. 





« Cf. Life of the Gracchi, ii, (825 8), and Ziegler’s refer- 
ences ad loc. 

» Aeschylus, Prometheus, 574-575: Io speaks with refer- 
ence to the piping of Argus as he guards her, 
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winning and affable manners. ‘The case of Gaius 
Gracchus ? the orator will serve as illustration. He 
was not only severe in his disposition, but spoke too 
passionately ; so he caused a pitch-pipe to be made 
of the sort which musicians use to lead the voice up 
and down the scales to the proper note; with this 
in hand his servant used to stand behind him as he 
spoke and give him a decorous and gentle tone which 
enabled Gracchus to remit his loud cries and remove 
from his voice the harsh and passionate element ; just 
as the shepherds’ 
Wax-joined pipe, clear sounding, 
Drones a slumberous strain,? 

so did he charm and lay to rest the rage of the orator. 
But as for me, if I had some attentive and clever 
companion, I should not be vexed if he held a mirror ¢ 
up to me during my moments of rage, as they do for 
some persons after bathing, though to no useful pur- 
pose. For to see oneself in a state which nature did 
not intend, with one’s features all distorted, contri- 
butes in no small degree toward discrediting that 
passion. In fact, those who delight in pleasant fables 
tell us that when Athena @ played on the pipes, she 
was rebuked by the satyr and would give no heed : 


That look becomes you not; lay by your pipes 
And take your arms and put your cheeks to rights ¢ ; 


but when she saw her face in a river, she was vexed 
and threw her pipes away. Yet art makes melody 


© Cf. Seneca, De Ira, ii. 36. 1-3. 

3 Cf. Life of Alcibiades, ii. (192 £); Ovid, Ars Amatoria, 
ili. 505 ff: Fasti, vi. 699 ff.; Athenaeus, xiv. 616 e ff. ; 
Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 36-4 ff. 

* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 911, ades. 381. 
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1 éupédecav] edpehecay most Mss. 

® Big before rod deleted by Diibner. 

2 ovrijppoger] Tpoorppogev “Tzetzes. 

4 adrots Hartman: adrois. 

5 ddyou here and JMor., 90 c] Aéywv Plato and Afor., 505 c, 
infra, 634 F. 
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some consolation for unsightliness. And Marsyas,* 
it seems, by a mouthpiece and cheek-bands repressed 
the violence of his breath and tricked up and con- 
cealed the distortion of his face : 


He fitted the fringe of his temples with gleaming gold 
And his greedy mouth he fitted with thongs bound behind ?; 


but anger, which puffs up and distends the face in an 
unbecoming way, utters a voice still more ugly and 
unpleasant, 

Stirring the heart-strings never stirred before.¢ 


For when the sea is disturbed by the winds and casts 
up tangle and seaweed, they say that it is being 
cleansed ; but the intemperate, bitter, and vulgar 
words which temper casts forth when the soul is 
disturbed defile the speakers of them first of all and 
fill them with disrepute, the implication being that 
they have always had these traits inside of them and 
are full of them, but that their inner nature is now 
laid bare by their anger. Hence for a mere word, 
the “lightest of things,” as Plato? says, they incur 
the “ heaviest of punishments,’”’ being esteemed as 
hostile, slanderous, and malicious. 

7. When I, accordingly, observe these things, and 
store them carefully away, it occurs to me to lay up 
and quite thoroughly remember for my own use that, 


2 Cf. Moralia, 713 pv. 

* Simonides, according to Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 372 (Frag. 
177. Bergk, 160 Diehl, 115 Edmonds); attributed by 
oe aa to Simias Rhodius (cf. Powell, Coll. Alex., 
p. 111). 

© Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 907, ades. 361; quoted 
again in Moralia, 43 p; 501 a, 502 v, infra; 657 c. 

4 A combination of Laws, 935 a and 717 p, as in Moralia, 
90 c, 505 c, 634 F; cf. also Schlemm, Hermes, xxxviii. 596. 
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7iWevra’ Ta yap Epya Kal Ta KUTATA Kal Ta 
! vevopevy] ywwouévy most MSs. 
2 avadidwar] dvadeixrvat most Mss. 
® gaudid perc] wavdid Kai péder Madvig. 
4 oxdvapévas . . . dpyas G. Hermann and Bergk: cxéd- 
vapévns . . . Opyis. : 
5 uapvdAdcay yAdooay wepvdAax0a G. Hermann: medvaAdxba 
yAdooav papvAdkar (or payudd«rav). 
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just as it is a good thing in a fever, so it is an even 
better thing in anger, to keep the tongue soft and 
smooth. For if the tongue of men who are sick of a 
fever is in an unnatural state, it is a bad symptom, 
but not the cause of their malady; but when the 
tongue of angry men becomes rough and foul and 
breaks out in unseemly speeches, it brings forth 
insolence which creates irremediable enmity and 
argues a festering malevolence within. For unmixed 
wine produces nothing so intemperate and odious as 
anger does: words flown with wine go well with 
laughter and sport, but those which spring from anger 
are mixed with gall ; and whereas the man who keeps 
silent at a drinking-bout is disagreeable and irksome 
to the company, there is nothing more dignified, if 
one is angry, than holding one’s peace, as Sappho * 
advises : 

When anger swells within the breast, 

Restrain the idly barking tongue. 


8. But it is not these considerations only that 
constant watching of those who are in the grip of 
anger furnishes us, but also an understanding of 
the general nature of ill temper—that it is not well- 
bred, nor manly, nor possessing any quality of pride 
or greatness. Yet most people think its turbulence 
to be activity, its blustering to be confident bold- 
ness, its obstinacy force of character; and some 
claim that even its cruelty is magnificence in action 


‘and its implacability firmness in resolution and its 


moroseness hatred of evil,? but they are wrong in this. 


* Frag. 27 ed. Bergk, 126 ed. Diehl, 187 ed. Edmonds ; 
it is unlikely that Plutarch wrote the Aeolic accents which 
are here restored. 

> Cf. 462 5, 482 c, infra. 
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1 od] od yap Reiske. 
2 ogospay] ofddpa most Mss.: o¢dép’ ev Reiske. 
mroAlecaw Boeckh: wéAeow. 
‘ iordow] 7 #} ordow most mss.: €oracay Schneidewin. 
5 uddora before rs deleted by W.C.H. 
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For the actions and the motions and the whole de- 
meanour of angry persons declare their utter littleness 
and weakness, not only when they rend little children 
and rage bitterly against women and think it proper 
to punish dogs and horses and mules, as Ctesiphon 
the pancratiast did, who thought it right to kick back 
at his mule; but also in the butcheries that.tyrants 
perpetrate, their meanness of soul is apparent in 
their cruelty and their perverted state in their action, 
and is like the bites of vipers, which, when thoroughly 
inflamed with rage and pain, eject their excessive 
fiery passion upon those who have hurt them. For 
just as with the flesh a swelling results from a great 
blow, so with the weakest souls the inclination to 
inflict a hurt produces a flaring up of temper as great 
as the soul’s infirmity is great.¢ That is also the 
reason why women are more prone to anger than 
men, and sick persons than healthy, and old men than 
men in their prime, and the unfortunate than the 
prosperous. Most prone to anger, for instance, are 
the miser with his steward, the glutton with his cook, 
the jealous man with his wife, the conceited man when 
he has been maligned ; but worst of all are 


Men who court too eagerly 
Ambition in the towns : 
Manifest is the pain they bring, 


as Pindar® has it. In like manner from the pain and 
suffering of the soul, caused generally by weakness, 
there arises the outburst of passion ° which is not, as 


® The cruel tyrant, like the viper, indulges in rages as a 
sort of defence-reaction, a proof of inherent weakness. 
> Frag. 210 ed. Bergk, 229 ed. Boeckh ; p. 609 ed. Sandys. 
¢ Cf. Life of Coriolanus, xv. (220 Fr). 
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1 That is, dvdpa, not dv8pi. 
2 yap Reiske, confirmed by MSS.: pev. 
3 ai7# Capps: adri. 


4 +9] omitted in most mss. 
5 paxecbar] dicaudyeoae most Mss. 





* Plato, Republic, 411 8; contrast Moralia, 449 ¥F, supra. 
Plutarch seems to be unwilling to name Plato when he is 
forced to contradict him. But see Pohlenz, Hermes, xxxi. 
332 (on Philodemus, De Jra, xxxi. 24). 

>» Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag’, p. 912, ades. 382. 
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someone @ has said, like “‘sinews of the soul,” but 
like the strainings and convulsions of the soul when 
it is stirred too vehemently in its impulse to defend 
itself. 

9. These base examples, to be sure, were not 
pleasant to observe, but merely unavoidable ; but in 
discussing those who deal with transports of rage in a 
mild and gentle way I offer instances which are very 
beautiful both to hear and to witness, and I begin 
with a word of scorn for those who say, 


It was a man you wronged: should a man bear this?? 
and 


Trample him underfoot, tread on his neck, 
And bring him to the ground ! ¢ 


and other provocative expressions, by using which 
some err in transferring anger from the women’s 
quarters to the men’s. For although courage gets 
along well with justice in all other respects, yet, 
as it seems to me, it fights for the possession of 
gentleness alone, as belonging rather to itself. But 
although cases do occur in which even baser men gain 
the mastery over their betters, yet to erect in the 
soul a trophy of victory over anger (which Hera- 
cleitus ¢ says it is difficult to contend against : “ for 
whatever it wishes, it buys at the price of the soul ”’) 
is proof of a great and victorious strength which 


© Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec., iii. p. 694; Diehl, Anthologia 
Lyrica, i. p. 265; Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus, ii. p. 304: 
ns pres tetrameter attributed by Meineke to Archi- 
lochus. 

@ Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker®, i. p. 170, Frag. 85; ef. 
Life of Coriolanus, xxii. (224 c), and Moralia, 755 p. But 
Heracleitus’s meaning is probably that it is Love, not Anger, 
which it is difficult to contend against. 
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3 zods] most mss, have 67t Tous. 
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@ Perhaps a correction (as 457 c, supra) of Plato, Republic, 
411 B (cf. also Moralia, 449 r, supra). 
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possesses against the passions the weapons of its 
judgements, as in very truth its nerves and sinews.* 

For this reason I always strive to collect and 
to peruse, not only these sayings and deeds of the 
philosophers, who are said by fools to have no bile,? 
but even more those of kings and despots. There is, 
for instance, the remark of Antigonus ° to his soldiers 
who were reviling him near his tent in the belief that 
he could not hear them: he merely thrust out his 
staff and cried, “ Good heavens! will you not go 
somewhere farther off to abuse me?” And there is 
the case of Arcadion? the Achaean who was always 
railing against Philip and advising flight 

Until one comes to men who know not Philip¢; 


when Arcadion later visited Macedonia on some 
chance or other, Philip’s friends thought that he 
should not be let off but punished. Yet Philip, when 
he met him, treated him kindly and sent him friendly 
presents and gifts ; and later bade his friends inquire 
how Arcadion now spoke of him to the Greeks. 
When all testified that the fellow had become a 
wonderful eulogist of the king, Philip said, “ Then I 
am a better physician than you.”” So in Olympia‘ 
when Philip was being defamed, and some persons 
said that the Greeks should smart for it since they 
spoke evil of Philip though they were being well 


> That is, our “no guts’’; ef. Archilochus, Frag, 131, 
Bergk, and Capps’s note on Menander, Perikeiromené, 259. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 182 c: Seneca, De Ira, iii. 22. 2. 

¢ Cf. Athenaeus, vi. 249 e-d: Arcadion, while in flight 
from Macedonia, accidentally met Philip who asked him 
bor long he was going to stay in exile. This is Arcadion’s 
reply. 

¢ A parody of Homer, Od., xi. 122 ; xxiii. 269. 

4 Cf. Moralia, 143 Fr; 179 a with Nachstadt’s note ad loc. 
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1 orparuirny Stegmann, confirmed by MSS, ¢ orparuiry, 
: ov ral aKatpor E. Schwartz: évra yaipew (or dpe). 
3 véyovev év] yéyove Xylander and Kronenberg. 


« Cf, Moralia, 189 c, and Nachstiadt ad loc. 

> Ibid. 305 Fr; Life of Publicola, xvii, (106 a-p) with 
Lindskog’s note. 

° Cf. 449 F, supra. 

4 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., ii. p. 522, Frag. 144. 

¢ Officially the father of Ptolemy I, who, however, was 
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treated by him, Philip said, “‘ What will they do, 
then, if they are badly treated ? ” 

Likewise admirable was the behaviour of Peisis- 
tratus * to Thrasybulus, and of Porsenna ® to Mucius, 
and of Magas*¢ to Philemon. For when Magas had 
been publicly ridiculed by Philemon in a comedy at 
the theatre : 

a. For you some letters, Magas, from the king. 
s. Unhappy Magas, who no letters know ! 4 
Magas later captured Philemon, who had been cast 
ashore by a storm at Paraetonium, and ordered a 
soldier merely to touch Philemon on the neck with 
a naked sword and then depart courteously ; and 
Magas sent dice and a ball to Philemon, as to a 
senseless child, and sent him on his way. So also 
Ptolemy, when he was jeering at a pedant for his 
ignorance, asked him who was Pcleus’ father; and 
the pedant replied, “ I shall tell you if you will first 
tell me who was the father of Lagus.”*¢ This was a 
jest at the dubious birth of the king, and everyone 
was indignant at its improper and inopportune 
character; but Ptolemy said, “If it is not the part 
of a king to take a jest, neither is it to make one.” 
But Alexander had behaved more harshly than was 
his custom toward Callisthenes and Cleitus.£ And 
so Porus,? when he was taken captive, requested 
Alexander to treat him “like a king.’’ When 
Alexander asked, ‘Is there nothing more?” “In 
the words ‘like a king,’”’ replied Porus, “ there is 
commonly thought to have been the bastard son of Philip 
of Macedon. 

1 Cf. Life of Alexander, lv. (696 p-E); 449 E, supra; 
Seneca, De Ira, iii. 17. 1. 

9 Cf. Moralia, 181 ©, 332 £; Life of Alexander, Is. (699 c), 
and Ziegler’s note. 
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ovyyvepns Kal petptomabelas, Kat Kapiddov Kat 
MeréAov Kai "ApiateiSov kal Lwxpdrovs: 76 8° 
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od pv GAAd Kal mpos duvvav axoma@v tov Sv opyhs 

D tpdmov dmpaxrov edpickw Ta TOAAG, dpua® SiHypace 
yecAGv Kai mpicecw dddvrwv Kal Kevais émdpopats 
kat PrAaodnpias ameidds dvontous éxovours KaTav- 
adioxdpevov, 8 warep ev Tots Spdpois Ta maLdia 
T@ py Kparety éavta@v mpoxataninrovra Tob Té- 
Aous éf’ 6 aedder yeAotws. dev od davrws 6 
‘Pddtos apos danpétnv tot ‘Pwpaiwy atparnyod 
Bodvra Kai Opacuvdpevov, “od pede pow ti av 

1 dvourioat Reiske: ofxioa. 


2 dua stands before oxomav in the mss.; transferred here 
by Capps (dvacxomay FE. Schwartz). 





« But “ Gentle” when propitiated. See Hesychius and 
Noscher, Lexicon d. gr. u. rém. Mythologie, s.v. ; and Hewitt, 
Harvard Stud. Class. Phil., xix. (1908), 75-78. 
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everything.”’ For this reason also they call the king 
of the gods Meilichios, or the Gentle One, while the 
Athenians, I believe, call him Maimactes, or the 
Boisterous*; but punishment is the work of the 
Furies and spirits, not of the high gods and Olym- 
pian deities. 

10. Just as, then, someone said of Philip® when 
he had razed Olynthus to the ground, “ But he could 
not possibly repeople a city so large,’ so one may 
address Anger and say, ‘‘ You are able to overturn 
and destroy and throw down, but to raise up and pre- 
serve and spare and forbear is the work of mildness 
and forgiveness and moderation in passion, the work 
of a Camillus or a Metellus ¢ or an Aristeides or a 
Socrates; but to attach oneself to the wound and to 
sting is the part of an ant or a horse-fly.”¢ As I 
study, however, anger’s method of defending itself, I 
find it for the most part ineffectual, since it spends 
itself in biting the lips* and gnashing the teeth, 
in vain attacks and railings coupled with senseless 
threats, and eventually resembles children’ running 
races, who, through lack of self-control, fall down 
ridiculously before they reach the goal toward which 
they are hastening. Therefore there was point in 
what the Rhodian said to the Roman general’s 
servant who was shouting and talking insolently : 
“What you say,” said the Rhodian, “ matters nothing 


> Cf. Moralia, 40 z, 2158. For the thought see Pindar, 
Pythian Odes, iv. 484. 

* Plutarch probably means Q. Caecilius Metellus Mace- 
donicus ; cf. Moralia, 202 a 

Cf. Seneca, De Ira, ii. 34. 1; ef. Socrates’ comparison 
of himself to a gad-fly in Apology, 30 rE. 

¢ Cf. Seneca, De Tra, i. 19. 2-8. 

f Cf. 447 a, supra. 
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(458) Adyers dAAG ti THvos ovyH.”’ Kal tov Neomrdresov 


6 LodokdAjs kat tov Edpuavaov drAicas 
dkouT dAoddpnra, 


dyaty, 
eppngarny és KuKAa® yadKéwv dmdwv. 


Tov peev yap aidnpov évio. Tav BapBapwyr dap- 
E pdooovow, 78 dvbpeta yoAjs od detrat: BeBawrar 
yap bd Tob Adyou: 7d dé OvpuKdv Kal pavirdy 
edrepilpavardv éott Kat aabpdv. ddatpotct yoov 
addvcts Tov Gupoy of Aaxedatudviot TOY payouéven, 
kat Movcats mpd torduov OQvovow dmws 6 Adyos 
euperyn Kal tpedpevot tods modepious od did- 
Kovow, GAN avaxadodvrar tov Oujov, Womep TA 
ovppetpa TOV eyyerpidiwy evavaxdpioTov dvTa Kal 
pddtov. dpy7) Sé pupious mpoaveive THs auvvys, ws 
Képov kat WeAomidav rov OnBaiov. “AyafoxAAs 
S€ mpaws edepe Aowopodpevos ond TOV moAvopkov- 
pévwv' Kat Twos elm ovTos, * ‘ Kepayed, m0ev amro- 
F ddces Tots Eévous Tov puoBov ; ”  émuyeAdoas, 
“atka tavrav éfédw.” Kal tov "Avriyovor® amo 


1 dxopm’ Badham, who would also add ze at the end of the 
line: éxéumac’. 

® x8xAa] oxéda Pearson. 

3 rov ’Avriyovor] tov abrov W.C.H. 


2 Frag, 210. 8, 9, ed. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 152 ff., where see 
he careful discussion of the relation of this passage to Ox. 
Pap., ix. 1175; Naueck, Trag. Graee, Frag.?, Sophocles, 
Frag. 768. 

> The poison of anger. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 238 8, with Nachstadt ad loc. 

4 Cf. Pausanias, iv. 8. 11. 
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to me, but what your master doesn’t say.” And 
Sophocles,? when he has armed Neoptolemus and 
Eurypylus, says 


Without a vaunt, without reviling, they 
Have rushed within the ring of brazen arms. 


For although there are barbarians who poison their 
steel, true brav ery has no need of bitter gall,? for it 
has been dipped in reason; but rage and fury are 
rotten and easily broken. At any rate the Spartans ¢ 
use the playi ing of pipes to remove from their fighting 
men the spirit of anger, and they sacrifice to the 
Muses before battle in order that reason may 
remain constant within them ; and when they have 
routed the enemy, they do not pursue,? but sound 
the recall to their high spirits, which, like small 
daggers,“ are manageable and can be easily with- 
drawn. Yet wrath has slain thousands before its re- 
venge was accomplished, as, for instance, Cyrus’ and 
Pelopidas the Theban.? But Agathocles* endured 
with mildness the revilings of those he was besieging, 
and when one of them cried out, ‘“‘ Potter, how wil! 
you get pay for your mercenaries ?’’, Agathocles 
laughed and said, “ If I take this town.” And there 
is the case of Antigonus,* who, when some men on the 


¢ Cf. Seneca, De Ira, ii. 35. 1: tale ira telum est: vix 
retrahitur. 

f ceo Cyrus the Younger, cf. Xenophon, Anabasis, 
i, 8. 26-27 ; but Cyrus the Great may be meant, ef. Seneca, 
De Ira, iii. 21, which is not, however, quite in point; nor is 
Herodotus, i i. 205 ff. 

° Cf. Life of Pelopidas, xxxii. (296 a). 

* Cf. Moralia, 176 £; Diodorus, xx. 63. Agathocles was 
the son of a potter. 

* The One-eyed: ¢f. Seneca, De Ira, iii. 22. 4-5; related 
of Agathocles in Moralia, 176 E-r. 
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tizvba. mpos Ta Tratdia A€yovor, “ ph KAate Kai 
Aniby,” TobTo mpos Tov Bupov odKk dxpjorws Aex- 
véov, “ a) omedde pode Boa pend? émetyou, Kal 
paddov & Bedews yerjoerat Kal BéArtov.” Kal yap 
maida 7 Tarp aw € émtxerpodvrd TL oud pip Suedelv 
7 Tepety,* abros AaBeov TO old%jptov eroinae: Kal 
700 Oupod tiv tiunwplay TapeAdpevos 6 Adyos® 
Batras dofar@s cal dBraBds Kat adedrluws éxd- 
Aace tov d&ov ody éavrdv wonep 6 Oupos avr’ 
éxeivou ToAAdKis. 

Idvrwy b€ r&v malady eOopot Seopevwy, 
olov Sapdlovros Kai xatafdotvros dokyjoe To 
” ‘ - % A ” ~ m” 
dAoyov Kal dvomebds, ob mpds GAAo paAdov éorw 

i ovrnydpous Kaltwasser: «urnyods. 

2 rod Napfov] omitted by all ass. except G, but found in 
Stobaeus also. 

2 aAnppeAjaarras Sovaous Reiske. 


4 repety| wepirepety Some MSS. 
5 6 Adyos added by Amyot, confirmed by 6 Aoytopds in G. 
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wall of a town jeered at him because of his deformity, 
said to them, ‘‘ Why, I thought my face was hand- 
some!” But when he took the town he sold as slaves 
those who jeered at him, protesting that he would 
have speech with their masters if they reviled him 
again. 

I observe also that both advocates and orators 
commit serious mistakes because of anger; and 
Aristotle * relates that the friends of Satyrus the 
Samian, when he was to plead, stopped up his ears 
with wax, that he might not spoil his case through 
temper at the insults of his enemies. And as for 
ourselves, does it not happen often that the punish- 
ment of a delinquent slave eludes our power? For 
slaves are made afraid by threatening words and run 
away.» The words, therefore, which nurses use with 
children, “ Stop crying and you shall have it!” may, 
not without benefit, be applied to temper: “ Stop 
hurrying and shouting and making haste, and you 
shall have what you want better and more easily!” 
For if a father sees his son trying to cut something 
in two or to make a notch init with a knife, he takes 
the knife himself and does it ; so likewise, if reason 
takes upon itself the punishment which temper would 
inflict, it chastises the person who deserves it safely 
and harmlessly and for that person’s good, and does 
not, as temper often does, punish itself instead.° 

11. But however true it is that all the passions have 
need of a process of habituation, which tames as it 
were and subdues by rigorous training the irrational 
and obstinate element of the soul, there is no passion 


* Problemata, iii. 27 (S75 a 34 ff.) ; cited by Stobaeus, iii. 
p. 551 ed. Hense. » Cf. Seneca, De Jra, iii. 5. 4. 
¢ Cf. Xenophon, Hellenica, v. 3. 7. 
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ovyyveapny paddov 7 THY Tyswpiav AapPavovTas, 
kai vy Alia dSovdevovras érépois amd vetpatos 
own mpobvpdstepov H pera TAny@V Kal otry- 
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t brogépavow Reiske: taoddpovea. 


2 0AAR] woAATY Most Mss. 
3 «al after oww7f delete by E. Schwartz after Hartmann. 


* Homer), Cypria, Frag. 20 ed. Kinkel; ef. Plutarch, 
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that we can better learn to control by practising on 
servants than temper. For no envy or fear or rivalry 
enters into our relations with them, but frequent 
fits of anger bring about many conflicts and errors, 
and because of the absolute power we possess, there 
being no one to oppose or prevent us, these cause us 
to slide and fall, since we are, as it were, on slippery 
ground. For it is impossible that irresponsible power 
under the influence of passion should be free from 
error, unless he who wields this power shall encom- 
pass it with a bulwark of gentleness, and shall hold 
out against many pleas of wife and friends, all 
charging him with laxity and easy-going ways. By 
such charges I myself used to be very greatly ex- 
asperated against my slaves, in the conviction that 
they were being ruined by not being punished. At 
long last, however. though late it was, I came to 
perceive that, in the first place, it is better to make 
them worse by forbearance than by harshness and 
anger to pervert my own self for the correction of 
the others. In the second place, when I observed 
that many, just because they were not being pun- 
ished, were often ashamed to be bad, and made 
pardon, rather than correction, the starting-point 
of reformation, and, I swear, performed their duties 
more zealously for the kind of master who gave 
orders silently with a nod than for the others who 
used blows and branding-irons, I began to be con- 
vinced that reason is more fit than anger to govern. 
For it is not as the Poet @ has said, 


Where fear is, there is also reverence; 
but, on the contrary, in those who revere there is 


Life of Cleomenes, ix. (xxx.) (808 £); Plato, Euthyphro, 
12 a-B. 
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1 exawAvae] exédeve Madvig. 
27’) & most mss, 





® Cf. 451 &, supra. ; 
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engendered the-kind of fear that corrects behaviour, 
whereas continual and unmerciful beating produces, 
not repentance for wrongdoing, but rather the far- 
sighted cunning to do wrong without detection. In 
the third place, I always keep in mind and reflect in 
privacy that he who taught us the use of the bow did 
not forbid us to shoot, but only to miss the mark,? and 
that the infliction of punishment will not be hindered 
by our teaching how to inflict it at the right time,? with 
moderation, and in a useful and suitable manner ; 
and, remembering these things, I try to get rid of my 
anger, if possible, by not depriving those who are to 
be punished of the right to speak in their defence, but 
by listening to their plea. For both the passage of 
time gives a pause to passion and a delay which dis- 
solves it, and also the judgement discovers a suitable 
manner of punishment and an adequate amount ; 
furthermore, the man who suffers punishment has no 
pretext left for opposing the correction if punishment 
is inflicted, not in anger, but after the accused has 
been proved guilty ; and finally, the most shameful 
thing is avoided—that the slave should seem to be 
making a juster plea than his master. 

And so, just as Phocion¢ after Alexander’s death, 
trying to keep the Athenians from revolting pre- 
maturely or believing the report too quickly, said to 
them, “If, men of Athens, he is dead to-day, he will 
be dead to-morrow also, and the day after ’’ ; in like 
manner, I think, the man who, urged on by anger, is 
in a hurry for vengeance, should suggest to himself, 
“If this person is guilty of wronging you to-day, he 
will still be guilty to-morrow also, and the day after ; 


> When it is really deserved. 
© Cf. Life of Phocion, xxii. (751 ©); Moralia, 188 v. 
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1 del davetrat] dvadavetrar Madvig. 
2 évras Benseler: évra. 
3 geriov] ovriwy in some Mss. 
4 dppodawv)} dppdow most Mss. 
5 §°] S€ dicate Capps: “a just punishment is” ete. 
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no harm will be doue if he shall be punished somewhat 
late, but if he is punished in haste he will always be 
thought to have suffered without offending ; ; and this 
has happened many times in the past.” For which of 
us is so harsh that he scourges and chastises a slave 
because five or ten days ago he overroasted the meat 
or upset the table or came too slowly at our bidding ? 
And yet these are the very things which cause us to 
be excited and in a cruel and implacable mood at 
the moment they happen and are still fresh in our 
memory. For as the shapes of persons seen through 
a fog, so things seen through a mist of rage appear 
greater than they are. 

These are the reasons why we should immediately 
call to mind such instances and precepts; and when 
we are free from all suspicion of passion, if the 
offence still appears evil to the clear and settled 
judgement, we should attend to it then and not 
dismiss or abandon the punishment, as we leave food 
when we have lost our appetite. And nothing 
is so much the cause of our punishing in a rage as 
that, when our anger is over, we do not punish, but 
laage things alonc. We are very much like lazy 
oarsmen, who during calm weather lie in port, and 
later, at the risk of their lives, avail themselves of 
a wind to go sailing. And so do we condemn reason 
for remissness and softness in punishment and 
hasten on to the deed rashly and to our peril when 
anger, like a gale, is upon us. For while a hungry 
man indulges in food as nature dictates, yet 
punishment is indulged in by one who is not hungry 
or thirsty for it, nor does he need anger as a relish 
to stimulate him to punish ; on the contrary, when he 
finds himself very far removed from the desire to 
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1 xoAdcavras S€ Reiske, confirmed by the Syriac version: 
eira or 6€ in some Mss.; most omit. 

xopifecbar Reiske: xoddleoBat. 

broketnovras Bernardakis: uoAeizovra or -os. 

dyvorav Reiske (cf. Arist., Eth. Nic., 1110 a1): dvoar. 

GAN ob ydp] od ydp 707’ Mss, of Sophocles. 

mpdfacw] mpdoacovow ss, of Sophocles. 


mon & we 





* Frag. 608 ed. Rose. 
> Cf. Moralia, 550 ©, where the whole context may be 
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punish, he brings up reason to reinforce him and 
punishes under compulsion. Aristotle * relates that 
in Etruria in his day slaves were scourged to the 
music of pipes. But one should not, in that spirit. 
through a craving for the punishment as for a kind of 
enjoyment, gorge oneself with it, and rejoice while 
inflicting chastisement and after inflicting it repent ° 
—of these the first is bestial, the second womanish— 
but without either sorrow or pleasure one should mete 
out punishment in reason’s own good time, leaving 
anger no excuse. 

12. However this, perhaps, will not appear to be a 
cure for anger, but a temporary reprieve and prophy- 
lactic ° against those errors which some men commit 
inanger. And yet, though the swelling of the spleen 
is but a symptom of fever, reducing it assuages the 
fever, as Hieronymus says. But when I contem- 
plated the origin of anger itself, I observed that 
different persons are liable to anger from different 
causes ; yet in the case of practically all of them there 
is present a belief that they are being despised or 
neglected.? For this reason we should assist those 
who endeavour to avoid anger, by removing as far as 
possible the act that rouses wrath from any suspicion 
of contempt or arrogance and by imputing it to 
ignorance or necessity or emotion or mischance. So 
Sophocles ¢ : 


O king, not even the reason Nature gives 
Stays with the unfortunate, but goes astray ; 


compared with this chapter. See also Seneca, De Ira, i. 
17-18. 

* For the phrase cf. Moralia, 420 rE. 

4 Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii. 3 (1380 a 8 ff.). 

* Antigoné, 563-564; quoted with the same textual variants 
in the Life of Phocion, i. (742 a). 
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and so likewise: Agamemnon® ascribes the taking 
away of Briseis to divine infatuation : 
I wish again to make amends, to give 
You countless ransom. 

Supplication, indeed, is the act of one who does not 
despise ; and when he that has done an injury shows 
himself humble, he removes all notion of contempt. 
But the man in a rage should not wait for such 
humility, but should take to himself the reply of 
Diogenes ®: when someone said to him, “‘ They arc 
laughing at you, Diogenes,” he answered, “ But I 
am not laughed down.’”” Just so the angry man 
should not consider himself despised, but rather 
despise the man who gave the offence as acting from 
weakness or rashness, carelessness or illiberality, 
dotage or childishness. But such a notion must not 
on any account be entertained toward servants or 
friends ; for our servants presume on our upright 
character, our friends on our affection, and both 
disregard us, not as being impotent or ineffectual, 
but because of our reasonableness or our goodwill. 
As it is, thinking ourselves despised, we not only 
treat harshly wife and slaves and friends, but also 
through rage often fall out with innkeepers and 
sailors and drunken muleteers; we even rage 
against dogs that bark at us and asses that jostle 
us,° like the man who wished to beat the ass- 
driver, but when the driver cried out, “J am an 
Athenian,” indicated the ass and said, ‘“ You at 
any rate are not an Athenian,” and fell to beating it 
with many blows. 

> Cf. Life of Fabius Maximus, x. (179 F); Diogenes 
Laertius, vi. 54. 

© Cf. Plato, Republic, 563 c. 
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odd’ Stegmann: ovre. 
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g¢rcypovais Syriac version and some mss.: dAcypatvwr or 
dAcypovay. 
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9 before zpooxpoupdrwy deleted by Salmasius. 
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13. Furthermore it is especially selfishness and 
peevishness, together with luxury and softness, which 
beget in us those continuous or oft-recurring fits of 
anger that are gathered together in the soul little by 
little, like a swarm of bees or wasps. And so there is 
nothing more conducive to gentleness than gracious- 
ness and simplicity toward servants and wife and 
friends if a man is able to get along with what comforts 
he has and is in no need of many superfluities : 


But he who liked his meat not overdone 
Nor underdone, nor medium, nor boiled 
Too much: and liked no food enough to praise * 


who will drink no wine if there is no snow with it,? 
nor eat bread purchased in the market, nor touch food 


- served on cheap or earthenware dishes, nor sleep upon 


a bed that does not billow like the sea stirred to its 
depths; he who with rods and blows makes his 
servants at table hasten about running and crying 
out and sweating as though they were bringing 
poultices for boils,° such a man is enslaved to an 
impotent, querulous, and discontented mode of life. 
His many shocks of anger are like a chronic cough 
by which he reduces himself to a condition where 
anger becomes a running sore. We must, therefore, 
accustom the body to contentment by plain living 
and to self-sufficiency, for those who need but little 
are not disappointed of much. 

And, to begin with our food, it is no great hardship 

® Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iti. p. 472, ades. 343. 
> Cf. Seneca, De Ira, ii. 25. 4. 
¢ A matter evidently requiring urgent haste. 





© apfapévous Reiske: dpédperor, 
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1 yoroupévous] dofovpévous many MSS.; doxodoupudvovs 
Madvig. 


@ Homer, Qd., xx. 392. 
» Cf. Seneca, De Ira, ii. 25. 
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if we partake in. silence of whatever is set before 
us and do not, by being repeatedly choleric and 
peevish, thrust upon ourselves and our friends the 
worst sauce for meat, anger. 


No more unpleasant supper could there be @ 


than that wherein.servants are beaten and wife is 
reviled because something is burned or smoked or not 
salted enough, or because the bread is too cold.? 

Arcesilaiis was once entertaining his friends and 
with them some foreign guests, and when dinner was 
served, there was no bread, since the slaves had 
neglected to buy any. In such a predicament which 
one of us would not have rent the walls asunder with 
outcries ? But Arcesilatis merely smiled and said, 
“ How lucky it is that the wise man takes to the 
flowing bow]! ¢ 

Once when Socrates took Euthydemus home with 
him from the palaestra, Xanthippé came up to them 
in a rage and scolded them roundly, finally upsetting 
the table.¢ Euthydemus, deeply offended, got up 
and was about to leave when Socrates said, ‘“ At your 
house the other day did not a hen fly in and do 
precisely this same thing, yet we were not put out 
about it ¢”’ 

For we should receive our friends affably and with 
laughter and cheerful friendliness, not with frowning 
brows, or striking fear and trembling into our ser- 
vants. We must, further, accustom ourselves to 
make cheerful use of any kind of table utensils and 
not to prefer this service to that, as some men do 


* There being no bread for the deipnon, the symposium 
will come earlier. 
4 Cf. 471 8, infra, of Pittacus. 
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* Cf. Plutarch, De Calumnia, Frag. 1 (Bernardakis, vol. 
vii. p. 128). 
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who select one govlet or horn out of the many they 
have, and will drink from no other, as they relate of 
Marius. Some have this same feeling about oil- 
flasks and strigils, of which they have a liking for but 
one out of many ; and so when one of these preferred 
objects is broken or lost, they take it hard and punish 
severely. Therefore anyone who is prone to anger 
should abstain from rare and curiously wrought things, 
like drinking-cups and seal-rings and precious stones ; 
for their loss drives their owner out of his senses more 
than do objects which are easily procured and may 
be seen everywhere. This is the reason why, when 
Nero had had an octagonal tent built, a huge structure 
which was a sight to be seen because of its beauty 
and costliness, Seneca remarked, ‘‘ You have proved 
yourself a poor man, for if you ever lose this you will 
not have the means to procure another like it.” 
And indeed it did so happen that the ship which 
conveyed it was sunk and the tent lost. But Nero 
remembered Seneca’s saying and bore his loss with 
greater moderation. 

Acheerful behaviour toward the affairs of life makes 
a master cheerful and gentle toward his slaves also ; 
and if to slaves, he will evidently be so to his friends 
as well as to those who are subject to his rule. And 
in fact we observe that newly purchased slaves inquire 
about their new master, not whether he is super- 
stititious or envious, but whether he is ill-tempered ¢ ; 
and, speaking generally, we see that if anger is 
present in a home, husbands cannot endure even 
their wives’ chastity, nor wives even their husbands’ 
love, nor friends even familiar intercourse with one 
another. Thus neither marriage nor friendship is 
tolerable if anger is there, but without anger even 
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1 oixoc] omitted by all ass. except G. 

2 €or] eveort most Mss. of Homer. 


“ Choreius and Lyaeus, epithets of Dionysus. 

> A town on the Corinthian Gulf in Phocis, famous for its 
hellebore; see Rolfe’s note on Aulus Gellius, xvii. 15. 6 
(L.C.L., vol. iii. p. 260). 
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drunkenness is easily borne. For the wand of 
Dionysus suffices to punish the drunkard, unless hot 
temper is added and makes the undiluted drink a 
cause of savagery and madness instead of a dispeller 
of care and an inspirer of the dance. Madness pure 
and simple can indeed be cured by Anticyra®; but if 
madness is mingled with anger, it produces tragedies 
and tales of horror. 

14. Surely we should allow no place to anger even 
in jest, for that brings enmity in where friendliness 
was; nor in learned discussions, for that turns love 
of learning into strife ; nor when rendering judge- 
ment, for that adds insolence to authority ; nor in 
teaching, for that engenders discouragement and 
hatred of learning; nor in prosperity, for that 
increases envy ; nor in adversity, for that drives away 
compassion when men become irritable and quarrel 
with those who sympathize with them, as Priam ¢ did : 


Be gone, you wretched, shameful men! Have you 
No cause for grief at home that you have come 
To trouble me ? 


But a cheerful disposition in some circumstances is 
helpful, others it adorns, and still others it helps to 
sweeten ; by its gentleness it overcomes both anger 
and all moroseness. Thus Eucleides,? when his 
brother said to him after a quarrel, ‘‘ Damned if I 
don’t get even with you!”’ answered, “ But as for 
me, may I be damned if I don’t convince you!” and 
so at once turned him from his purpose and won him 
over. And Polemon, when a man who was fond of 
precious stones and quite mad about expensive seal- 


* Homer, J1., xxiv. 239-240, 
4 Cf. 489 v, infra. 
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rings reviled him. made no answer, but fixed his gaze 
on one of the seal-rings and eyed it closely. The man, 
accordingly, was pleased and said to him, “ Do not 
look at it in this light, Polemon, but under the sun’s 
rays, and it will appear to you far more beautiful.” 
Aristippus, again, when anger had arisen between 
him and Aeschines and someone said, ‘“‘ Where now, 
Aristippus, is the friendship of you two?”’ replied, 
“It is asleep, but I shall awaken it’; and, going to 
Aeschines, he said, ‘‘ Do I appear to you so utterly 
unfortunate and incurable as not to receive correction 
from you?’ And Aeschines replied, “ No wonder if 
you, who are naturally superior to me in all things, 
should in this matter also have discerned before I 
did the right thing to do.” 

For not a woman only, even a child, 

Tickling the bristly boar with tender hand, 

May throw him easier than a wrestler might.* 
But we who tame wild beasts and make them gentle 
and carry about in our arms young wolves and lions’ 
cubs,’ then under the impulse of rage cast off children, 
friends, and companions and let loose our wrath, like 
some wild beast, on servants and fellow-citizens—we, 
I say, do not well to use a cozening word for our anger 
by calling it “righteous indignation,’* but it is 
with anger, I believe, as with the other passions and 
diseases of the soul: we can rid ourselves of none of 
them by calling one “‘ foresight,” another “liberality,” 
another “ piety.” 

15. And yet, as Zeno? used to say that the sced 


* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.’, p. 912, ades. 383. 
> Cf. 482 c, infra. 
© Cf. 456 F, 449 a, supra. 
2 Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., i. p. 36, Frag. 128. 
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ovppeypa xal képagpa TOY THs poxtis Surdpewy 
badpyew ameon TAG[LEVvOV, obtws gouce Tov Taba 
mavoTepia Tis 6 Oupds elvar. Kat yap Avans an- 
éaTacTa Kal HOovis Kal UBpews, Kal dOdvou pev 
exet Thy emixatperaxiay, pOsvou" 8€ Kal |, Xelpwy 
éoriv: dywvilerar yap, odxt ph madeiv abros, dAAd 
mabey KakOs emitpixpvas € Erepov" emfupias 8° abt@ 
76 dtepréotatov eunédunev, ef ye 51) Tob humeiv 
érepov Opefis dott. oud TaY pev dowtwy rats 
oikiats mpoctovtTes avdAyntpioos axovopev éwhtrijs, 
cal “ anAdv,” ws tis elev, ‘ olvov Kal omapay- 
pata atedavwy,” Kai Kpamaddvras dpdpuev emt 
Bupais dxodovbous: Ta 5é THY mKpadv éxxaddp- 
para? kai duvoxdAwy év Tois mpoowmots TOY oiKeTaV 
oye Kal Tols oTlypact Kal Tais médais: 
det & dowdy potvos év oréyais 
épyidou avdpds 
KWKUTOS eTeMTWKE, 

paottyoupevwy évdov olkovduwy kal arpeBdov- 
péevw Oeparawidwy, wate Tod Oupod Tas AdTas év 
tais émtOupias Kal Tats HOovais oiktipew dp@rras. 

16. O8 pny GAN coos ye cupBaiver Sid pco- 
movnptay aAnfas ddtoxeobar Todds tn opyis, 
TO ayav ddarperéov abrijs ral TO dkparoy dpa 7h 
ofodpa miore: mept Tv avvdvrwr. atry yap avéet 


1 4@dvov] most Mss. have ¢dvov; G doBov. 
2 exxadvppata] éxxAvapatra Michael, ¢f. Moralia, 1089 x. 





* Cf. Sophocles, Frag. 783 ed. Pearson, with the notes 


ad loc, 
> Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 913, ades. 387; quoted 
more completely in 518 B-c, infra. 
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was a mixture and compound drawn from all the 
faculties of the soul, so temper appears to be a 
mixture of seeds drawn from all the passions. For 
it is drawn from pain and pleasure, and from insol- 
ence ; and although it has envy’s malicious joy in 
the ills of others, it is even worse than envy ; for 
the object of its striving is, not that it may itself 
avoid suffering evil, but that at the cost of suffering 
evil, it may utterly ruin its antagonist; and the 
most unlovely kind of desire is innate in it, inasmuch 
as it is a craving to pain someone else. And that is 
why, when we approach the houses of profligates, 
we hear a flute-girl still playing in the early morning, 
and we see “ muddy dregs of wine,” * as someone 
has said, ‘‘ and mangled fragments of garlands,” and 
tipsy servants reeling at the doors; but the tokens 
of savage and irascible men you will see on the faces 
of their servants and in the marks branded upon 
them and their fetters. 


The only music heard within the house 
of an angry man 
Is wailing cries,° 


as the stewards are being lashed within and the 
serving-maids being tortured, so that those who 
witness the anguish caused by anger in gratifying its 
desires and ministering to its pleasures must feel pity. 

16. However, those of whom it is true that right- 
eous indignation causes them frequently to be over- 
whelmed by anger should get rid of its excessive 
and violent form, together with their extreme con- 
fidence in those with whom they live.° For such 


© Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 89 v. 
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(463) padiora tev alziay Tov Oupov, orav 7 xpyoTos 
brodndbeis* dvagavy HoxOnpos 7 7 pirciv bogas ev 
C dtadopa tive Kai péurer yevnran. TO 8 epov 700s 
olofa dijmoubev TAducas porrats péperas mpos ed 
voway dvOpmrev wat riotw? womTep odv of KaTd 
Kevod Baivovres, daw? paAdov érepeibw TH dudctv 
euauTor, dwaptave uaAdrov Kal odadAdpevos avid- 
pas Kal Tob pev direiv dmapvaat 7d eumabes dyav 
Kal 7pd0upov ovK ay er  Suneinn: Tod b€ maTevew 
odddpa Xpyoateny av tows xahug 7h UAdtwvos 
evAaBeca. Kat yap ‘EAucwva tov pabnpwatucov 
ottws énawelv dyow, ws dice. edperdBorov EGov, 
Kal Tous zeOpappevous ev TH moAce Kadd@s Se- 
D dcévae, p27) dvOpurot kal oméppara avOpwmrv 6 ovres 
expyvwai mou Tijs dvcews Tiv dobdverav. 6 dé 


LodokAfis A€ywv ore 
7a TAciota fwpdv aicypa dwpaces Bpotdv 


dyav coucev Hyeey émeuBatvew Kal Kohoverv. od py 
adda 76 SvcKoAov ToiTO Tis Kpicews kal pirairvov 
etkoAwrépous 7rovet Tats dpyais: exotatiKov yap 
? \ ” .7 A 3 / ~ > tf 

€0Tl TO ddvw Kal TO ampocdoKynTov: Set 8’, Ws Tov 


* brody pets] brodndbeds THs Bernardakis. 
cow Reiske: dou 





a “ Nothing fans the flame of human resentment so much 
as the discovery that one’s bosom has been utilized as a snake 
sanatoriuin.”—H. H. Monro. 

> Epistle xiii. 360 cs cf. 474 £, infra, and Moralia, 
533 B-c 

© Sediws 5é Adyw Tadra, or. trép avOpdmov Sdfav dazo- 
patvopat, od davrou Cov ad’ edperaBddov: * This, however, I 
say with trepidation, since I am uttering an opinion about 
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confidence more than any other cause increases the 
spirit of wrath, when, for example, one who has been 
accounted honourable proves to be base,? or one 
whom we have supposed a true friend quarrels and 
finds fault with us. As for my own temperament, 
you doubtless know how strong are the impulses 
which incline it to be of goodwill toward my fellow- 
men and to trust them. Consequently, like men 
who attempt to walk on empty air, the more I give 
myself up to loving a person the more I go astray, and 
when I stumble and fall, the greater my distress ; and 
although I may no longer be able to reduce my too 
great propensity and eagerness to love, yet I may 
perhaps be able to use Plato’s® caution as a curb 
against excessive trust. For Plato says that he praises 
Helicon the mathematician in such terms as he uses ° 
because man is by nature an animal readily subject 
to change ; and that he does well to fear those who 
have been educated in the city lest, being men and 
the seeds of men,* they may reveal somewhere the 
weakness inherent in their nature. But when 
Sophocles ¢ says 


Search out most human traits; you'll find them base, 


he seems to go too far in trampling upon and belittling 
us. This peevish and censorious Judgement does, 
however, tend to make us more considerate in our 
outbursts of temper; for it is the sudden and the 
unexpected that throw men off their bearings. 


a man, and man, though not a worthless, is an inconstant 
creature.”’—{ Bury in L.C.L.) 

¢ Cf. Plato, Laies, $53 c. 

¢ Frag. $53 ed. Pearson: Nauck. 7rag. Graec. Frag.’, 
p. 311, Frag. 769; quoted again in 481 Fr, infra, 

1 Cf. 449 E, supra, 
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Kat Tlavairvos edn, Xphobae TO "Avataydpov,” Kat 
Kabdzrep | exeivos emt Th rehevri Tob matddos elev, 

“Hdew 6 ore Ovyrov € eyevvyjoa, Toro Tois mapoev- 
vouow éxdoToT® éemdwreiy duapThuacw, “ yoew 
ore copov ovK empudpny SobAov,” “ Wdew dre 
dvapdprytov pirov? souK exrnoduny,” q poew ott 
THY yuvaika yovair’ cixov. "ay be Kdiceivd Tus 
emupbeyyopevos det 78 Tob TAdrwvos, “4 mov 
dp eyw Tovobros ;” ” &wdev elow rov Aoyropisy 
avaotpépyn Kal mapepBadrn Tats pépspece THY 
evAdBevav, ov TOMAR xpncerat pucoTrovnpia ™pos 
éTépous moAnijs dpa eauTov ovyyvapns dedpevov. 
viv 8 exaoros Hd opyilepevos kat Koddluy 
"Aproteidou puvas emupeper wad Kadrwyvos, “ ph 
KAérre,’ 7 un pevdou,” * bua ti padupeis;”? al 
6 59 mavroy atoxvorov cor, opyslopevors em 
Tyapev pet opyhs Kat Ta S:a Ovudy Huaprnpeva 
Oupd KoAdloper, ody daoTep latpol 


mikp@ mkpav KAvCovor dappakew xodrjy, 


> A ~ t 4 a rs 
GAAG paAdov éemiteivovTes Kat mpooeKTaparTovTes. 
"Orav obv év Tourots yeveopar Tois émAoyiopots, 
dpa Te TEelipOpiat Kat TOB Tohumpaypovos adaupeiv. 
TO wee é€axpiBoty dzavra Kal dwpav kat maoay 
“Avafayépo: | da abaydpa all mss. but two. 
2 éxdator’ Stegmann: €xaaror, 


‘ dvapdprytov gidov Capps, ef. Menander, Fpitr., 487 
daly tov didov or Kai T6v adiAov. 





* Cf. 474 p, infra; Moralia, 118 p and the referenees ad 
loc.; Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker’, ii. p. 14, § 33. 

’ Cf. Moralia, 40 p, 88 £, 129 vp. Cf. Horace, Satires, i. 
4, 136: numquid ego illi | imprudens olim faciam simile ? ; 
“ There but for the grace of God go I.” 
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But we should, as Panaetius also has somewhere 
remarked, make use of the precept of Anaxagoras,* 
and just as he, at the death of his son, said, “ I knew 
that I had begotten a mortal’; so on each occasion 
we should remark with reference to the faults which 
exasperate us: “‘I knew that I had not bought a 
philosopher for a slave,” “ I knew that the friend I 
had made was not incapable of error,” “I knew 
that my wife was a woman.” And if we keep re- 
peating to ourselves Plato’s question, “Can it be 
that I am like that ?”’ ® and turn our reason inward 
instead of to external things, and substitute caution 
for censoriousness, we shall no longer make much use 
of ‘righteous indignation ”’ toward others when we 
observe that we ourselves stand in need of much 
indulgence. But as it is, everyone of us, when we are 
angry and inflicting punishment, brings out the in- 
junctions of an Aristeides or a Cato : ‘‘ Do not steal ! ” 
“Do not lie!” “ Why are you so lazy?’ ; and— 
what is most disgraceful of all—while angry we chide 
others for being angry and punish by rage faults 
which have been committed in a rage, not like 
physicians, who 


With bitter drugs can purge the bitter bile ¢; 


but rather make more intense the malady and 
aggravate it. 

Whenever, therefore, I have become engaged in 
these reflections, at the same time I try to do away 
with some part of my inquisitiveness. For to search 
out with great precision and detect and drag into the 


© Sophocles, Frag. $54 ed. Pearson, with the note; Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 312, Frag. 770; quoted in a different 
form 468 8, infra, and Moralia, 923 F. 
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(464) Ake els pdoov doyodlay olxérou Kal mpaéw didrov 
Kal Siatpipnv viot Kal yuPupiopoy yuvaios dpyas 
déper Todds Kal ovveyeis Kal Kalypepwas, dv 
dvaKoAla tpdTov Kal xadeTOTHNS TO KeddAadv €oTe. 
¢ Y > ff] LQ € E ) iS f ~ ” 

6 pev odv Beds, ws Edpuridns dnoi, rav ayav 


anrerau, 
ra pixpa & eis tTuynv adels* ea: 

éya b€ TH Tox pep oddev ola dety | emuTpemewv 

obbe mapopay Tov vooy éxovTa., morevew be Kal 

xpiobar Ta meV yovauel 74 oixérats Ta, be 
B pidows olov dpxovr’® emutpdrrots Tot Kal Aoytorais 

Kal Sioucnrais, adrov emt Tév KupwwTarav évra. 7 

Aoyrope@ kal peylorwv. ws yap 74. Netra ypap- 

para, THY oyfuv, oUTw Ta. pupa. Tpdypara, pGAAov 

évretvovra vorret Kal tapdtre. tiv dpynv, eos 

Trovnpov emi Ta. peilova AapBdvoveay. 

Ent maou Tolvuv TO pev Tob "Epmedondéous peya 
Kab Oeiov nyoupny, To vnoreboat kaxdrnTos aes 
émyjvouv dé Kaicetvas ws odK axapioTtouvs odd” 
dpudooddous ev evxats Spodroyias, ddpodioioy 
eviayTov dyveboa Kal olvou, Tydvras eyKparetg. 
tov Gedv: 7} yevdoroyias mdaAw améxeofar xpdvov 
ei oou aitois mpoaéyovras mas aAndevooper 

1 ddeis] dveis Moralia, 811 pn. 


2 dpyovr’ Xylander and Hutten: dpxorza (or dpxovow) 
dpxovray. 





@ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 675, Frag. 974; quoted 
also in Moralia, 811 yp. Cf. Tucan, v. 340 ff. ; ‘and: perhaps 
Horace, Ars Poetica, 191-192. 

> Of. Seneca, De Ira, ii. 26 ; iii, 11. 

¢ Erasmus, followed by ‘Amyot, believed this concluding 
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light every little concern of a slave, every action of a 
friend, every pastime of a son, every whisper of a wife, 
produces frequent, or rather continual and daily, fits 
of anger, of which the sum total is a morose and 
intractable disposition. It may be, as Euripides * 
says, that God 


Will intervene in matters grown too great, 
But small things he lets pass and leaves to Fate : 


but I am of the opinion that a man of sense should 
commit nothing to Fate, nor overlook anything at all, 
but should trust and use for some things his wife, for 
others servants, for others friends, as a ruler makes 
use of overseers and accountants and administrators, 
but himself keeps under his own control the most 
important and weighty matters by the use of reason. 
For as small writing strains the eyes, so do trifling 
matters, by causing a greater strain, prick and stir up 
anger,’ which becomes a bad habit that affects more 
important matters. 

Accordingly, in addition to all these considerations,° 
I have been wont to regard as great and divine that 
saying of Empedocles,? “‘ Fast from evil,’ and to 
applaud also those other vows made in prayer as 
being neither ungracious nor inappropriate to a 
philosopher: to abstain from love and wine for a 
year, honouring God by continence; or again to 
refrain from lying for a stated time, paying close heed 
to ourselves that we shall be truthful always whether 


paragraph to be a Christian appendix added to Plutarch’s 
work. ‘This is very unlikely. 
4 Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker', i. p. 369, Frag. 1443 ef. 
Herrick: 
To starve thy sin, not bin, 
That is to keep thy Lent. 
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1 te] ye most Mss. 
2 3 exe W. yttenbach : puxip. 


8 iepdv Reiske: fepds or tepds. 
§ wav’ &va van Herwerden: pfjva. 
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in jest or earnest. Then with these I compared my 
own vow, thinking it no less sacred and pleasant in 
the sight of God: first, to pass a few days without 
anger, sober and wineless days, as it were, as though 
I were offering a sacrifice of honey unmixed with 
wine #; then I would do so for a month or two, and 
so, making trial of myself little by little, in time I 
made some progress in my forbearance, continently 
observing and keeping myself courteous in speech, 
placid, and free from anger, and pure of the taint of 
evil words and offensive actions and of passion which, 
at the price of a little unsatisfying pleasure, brings 
great perturbations of spirit and the most shameful 
repentance. By such means, I think—and God also 
gave me help—experience has shown the truth of 
that judgement : this placid and gentle and humane 
spirit is not so agreeable and pleasant and free from 
sorrow to any of those brought in contact with it as 
it is to those who themselves possess it. 


@ Like the offerings to the Eumenides, Aeschylus, Fume- 


nides, 107 ; Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 100, 4813 ef. also 
Wyttenbach’s note on Moralia, 132 x. 
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ON TRANQUILLITY OF MIND 
(DE TRANQUILLITATE ANIMI) 





INTRODUCTION 


Ir is only natural that this essay should have aroused 
curiosity and speculation aboutits sources, for Plutarch 
in the very first paragraph conveys the information 
that he has rummaged among his note-books (tvvopij- 
pata %)in great haste for the material necessary to 
help his friend Paccius to composure in the midst of 
a busy life. R. Hirzel (Hermes, xiv. 354 ff., especially 
373 ff.) attempted to show that much was drawn 
from Democritus’s Iept ev@upins, some by way of the 
Stoic Panaetius, who, he thought, naturally opposed 
the Abderite’s conclusions. R. Heinze (Hheinisches 
Museum, xlv. 497 ff.) emphasized the relation between 
De Tranquillitate and De Virtute et Vitio: both go back 
to a Stoic ° prototype and De Tranquillitate to a model 
which has some close relation to the Cynic Bion’s 
methods of presentation, that is, probably, to Ariston 
of Chios.© M. Pohlenz? (Hermes, xl. 275 ff.), on the 


* Pohlenz and Siefert have at times insisted that in spite 
of the plural there is only one main source. This lacks all 
probability. 

>» But Heinze (p. 507) admitted the possibility of some 
Epicurean excerpts also being used. 

© At the same time, O. Hense (Rheinisches Museum, xlv. 
550 ff.) was attempting to trace De Curiositate to Ariston. 
Readers of the Jahresberichte should note that F. Bock (Jbb., 
clii. 1911, p. 334) has not read these articles and is, as often, 
a thoroughly untrustworthy guide. 

4 See also Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 
xlviii. 95 and note. 
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other hand, found that the source of the essay was 
Epicurean,? while admitting that Plutarch added a 
certain amount of original material to fit the person- 
ality and circumstances of the friend he was address- 
ing. Finally, G. Siefert® (Plutarchs Schrift epi 
ev0upias, Progr. Pforta, Naumburg, 1908) reverts to 
Democritus and Panaetius, with particular emphasis 
on the material illustrative of Panaetius’s lost work 
to be found in Cicero’s De Officits and in Seneca: 
Panaetius, who was following, not the Stoa, but 
Democritus, is the principal source of Plutarch, 
practically his only source. 

Siefert’s discussion, in particular, is impressive 
as well as learned; but I would remark that all 
these authorities may well be right—and wrong. 
Some of them admit that portions, at least, of the 
essay were written, or adapted, especially to suit the 
particular oceasion for which the essay was composed. 
Plutarch himself is not averse to naming authorities 
here and elsewhere ; that he followed exclusively one, 
or even two, is made very unlikely by his own 
opening statement and by the very mixed nature of 
his philosophical terminology.° 


@ But now Pohlenz (in the Teubner ed., 1929) has become 
partially converted to Siefert’s views, while rightly continu- 
ing to maintain some Epicurean influence. ‘The fact that 
Plutarch in the last part of his work follows the edyapiria 
to the gifts of Fortune urged by Epicurus (Fragg. 435 and 
491 ed. Usener) seems to me decisive, in spite of Siefert’s 
evasions. 

> For the structure of the essay see Siefert’s earlier work 
(Commentationes Ienenses, vi. 1896, pp. 57-74), supplemented 
and corrected by Pohlenz, l.c. 

¢ This conclusion bears some resemblance to that reached 
by H. N. Fowler (Harvard Stud. Cl. Phil., i. 149 ff.), whose 
work is called by Siefert ‘‘ noch unergiebiger ’’ than the 
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Theological writers of all ages have made good use 
of this store-house of moral precepts. Many of the 
imitations in the works of St. Basil and of St. Jolin 
Chrysostom will be found listed in the Teubner 
edition and discussed by Pohlenz (Zeit. f. niss. Theologie, 
xlviii. 72-95). Jeremy Taylor, also, in Holy Living, 
ii. 6, has again made some pleasant borrowings and 
paraphrases. 

Sir Thomas Wyat’s interesting translation of 1528, 
made from the Latin of Budaeus, has been reprinted, 
with an excellent introduction from the pen of C. R. 
Baskervill, by the authorities of the Huntington 
Library (Harvard University Press, 1931). 

The us. tradition is not good. Many passages are 
probably hopelessly corrupt and the reconstructions 
offered in the Teubner text and here are, at the best, 
make-shifts. The work is No. 95 in the catalogue of 
Lamprias. 

“ Biomanie ” of the Hense-Heinze school; but Fowler was 
inclined to stress too much the relation to Democritus and 
the parallels which Hirzel had urged between Seneca and 
Plutarch. That Seneca’s De Tranquillitate Animi goes 
back to an immediate original common to Plutarch’s work 
also is extremely unlikely. Only one anecdote, one quota- 
tion, and a dozen or so commonplaces are not nearly enough 
to show any close relationship. And how dissimilar the two 


works are in treatment, design, terminology, and form (pace 
Hirzel, Der Dialog, ii. p. 28, n. 1)! 
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ITAovrapyos Naxkiy ed mparrecv. 
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Lig ay A wy 2 A ‘ f > s 
ort Kai didias Exwv ryepovixas Kal Sdfav oddevos 





@ All that is known of Paccius is inferred from the present 
essay. 
’ We possess a work of Plutarch entitled De <Animae 
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From Plutarch to Paccius,? health and prosperity. 


1. Ir was only very recently that I received your 
letter in which you urged me to write you something 
on tranquillity of mind, and also something on those 
subjects in the Timaeus ® which require more careful 
elucidation. And at the same time it chanced that 
our friend Eros ¢ was obliged to sail at once for Rome, 
since he had received from the excellent Fundanus 4 
a letter, which, in his usual style, urged haste. But 
since I neither had the time I might have desired to 
meet your wishes nor could I bring myself to let the 
friend who came from me be seen arriving at your 
home with hands quite empty, I gathered together 
from my note-books those observations on tranquillity 
of mind which I happened to have made for my own 
use, believing that you on your part requested this 
discourse, not for the sake of hearing a work which 
would aim at elegance of style, but for the practical 
use in living it might afford ; and I congratulate you 
because, though you have commanders as your friends 
and a reputation second to none of the forensic 


Procreatione in Timaeo, but it is addressed by the writer to 
his sons, Autobulus and Plutarch (Moralia, 1012 a ff.). 

© See 453 c, supra. 

4 The principal speaker of De Cohibenda Ira, 452 F, supra. 
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1 Gydos Meineke: 6 dyAos. 2 ce added by Meziriacus. 
3 xdArtos Xylander: wazpixcos or kadrixtos. 
4 $26] do some Mss. 5 drévrwy Capps: mrapdévrwv. 





@ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 606, Euripides, Frag. 778. 
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speakers of our day, your experience has not been 
that of Merops in the play, and because it cannot 
be said of you, as of him, that 
The plaudits of the mob have driven you * 

from those emotions given us by nature; but you 
continue to remember what you have often heard, 
that an aristocratic shoe does not rid us of the gout, 
nor an expensive ring of a hangnail, nor a diadem of 
a headache. For what power is there in money or 
fame or influence at court to help us to gain ease of 
soul or an untroubled life, if it is not true that the 
use of them is pleasant to us when we have them and 
that we never miss them when we have them not: ? 
And how else can this be achieved except through 
reason, which has been carefully trained quickly to 
hold back the passionate and irrational part of the 
soul when it breaks bounds, as it often does, and 
not to allow it to flow away and be swept downstream 
because it does not have what it wants? Therefore, 
just as Xenophon¢ advised that in prosperity we should 
be particularly mindful of the gods and should honour 
them, so that, when some need comes upon us, we 
may invoke them with the confidence that they are 
already well-disposed and friendly ; so also with such 
reasonings as give help in controlling the passions : 
wise men should give heed to them before the passions 
arise in order that, being prepared far in advance, 
their help may be more efficacious. For as savage 
dogs become excited at every strange cry and are 
soothed by the familiar voice only, so also the passions 
of the soul, when they are raging wild, are not easily 


> Cf. Frag. Contra Divitias, 2 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. 
p. 123); Lucretius, iii. 957: semper avet quod abest. 
* Cyropaedia, i. 6. 3. 
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1 edOvpetoba] edfupety most Mss. 
2 dvaicOyoia . . . drovoias Stobaeus: dvarobnolas . . « 
dzrovia. 
apes 4 , 
ewparos Capps: capart. 





@ Democritus; Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker®, ii. p. 132, 
Frag.3; Marcus Aurelius, iv. 24; Seneca, De Tranquillitate 
Animi, xiii. 1, where the statement is made that these words 
form the beginning of Democritus’s work (see especially 
Siefert, op. cit., p. 8); De Jra, iii. 6. 3. But Plutarch 
misunderstands the meaning; Democritus did not advise 
renouncing public life completely: ef. Moralia, 1100 B-c. 
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allayed, unless customary and familiar arguments are 
at hand to curb the excited passions. 

2. Now he? who said, ‘‘ The man who would be tran- 
quil in his mind must not engage in many affairs, 
either private or public,” first of all makes our 
tranquillity very expensive if it is bought at the price 
of inactivity ; it is as though he advised every sick 
man: 

Lie still, poor wretch, and move not from your bed.? 


And yet it is true that a state of bodily stupor is a bad 
remedy for insanity ; but no whit better as a physi- 
cian of the soul is he who would relieve it of its dis- 
turbances and distress by prescribing idleness and 
softness and the betrayal of friends and family and 
country.® 

In the next place, it is also false that those who are 
not occupied with many things are tranquil in mind. 
For if that were true, women ought to be more 
tranquil than men, since for the most part they keep 
at home ; but as it is, the North Wind 


Blows not through the soft-skinned maid, 


as Hesiod? says, yet more pain and excitement and 
despondency than one could enumerate, caused by 
jealousy and superstitition and ambition and vain 


Note also the word “‘ many ” in the present passage. (The 
following paragraph is cited by Stobaeus, vol. iii. pp. 651 f. 
ed. Hense.) 

> Euripides, Orestes, 258; quoted again 501 c, infra, and 
in Moralia, 788 r, 901 a, 1126 4; the words are addressed by 
Electra to Orestes, delirious after the murder of his mother, 
and must be taken closely with the following clause. 

© Cf. Moralia, 135 8. 

¢ Works and Days, 519, where the poet adds ‘‘ who stays 
indoors with her dear mother.” Cf. 516 F, infra. 
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1 aprife. Cobet, confirmed by one Ms. (waprifei edd. of 
Homer): mapetiba. 
2 éduye] edevye Babbitt. 3 uh] wndev Hartman. 





7 Homer, Od., i. 191. 
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imaginings, seep into the women’s quarters. And 
though Laértes@ lived twenty years by himself in 
the country 

With one old woman, who his food and drink 

Would place beside him, 
and abandoned his birthplace,® his home, and his 
kingship, yet he had grief as an ever-constant com- 
panion of his inactivity and dejection. And for 
some persons, even inactivity itself often leads to 
discontent, as in this instance : 

The swift Achilles, Peleus’ noble son, 

Continued in his wrath beside the ships ; 

Nor would he ever go to council that 

Ennobles men, nor ever go to war, 

But wasted away his heart, remaining there, 

And always longed for tumult and for war.° 
And he himself is greatly disturbed and distressed at 
this and says : 

But here I sit beside my ships, 
A useless burden to the earth.4 

For this reason not even Epicurus® believes that men 
who are eager for honour and glory should lead an 
inactive life, but that they should fulfil their natures 
by engaging in politics and entering public life, on 
the ground that, because of their natural dispositions, 
they are more likely to be disturbed and harmed by 
inactivity if they do not obtain what they desire. 
But he is absurd in urging public life, not on those who 
are able to undertake it, but on those who are unable 


‘That is, the town of Ithaca; he continued to live on the 
island, 

© Homer, J/., i. 488 ff. @ Tbid. xviii. 104. 

¢ Usener, Epicurea, p. 328, Frag. 555. The following 
passage is cited by Stobaeus, vol. iii. p. 652 ed. Hense. 
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1 davaAwv] BrAaBepdSv Stobaeus. 
2 zpoodedduv Reiske, confirmed by two mss.: mpoccA@dv. 
3 épa] édpa in most Mss, 
* eacpoda: Diibner: efatpovar, 








* Probably by Democritus (ef. Frag. 256), not Plutarch. 
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to lead an inactive life; tranquillity and discontent 
should be determined, not by the multitude or the 
fewness of one’s occupations, but by their excellence 
or baseness ; for the omission of good acts is no less 
vexatious and disturbing than the commission of evil 
acts, as has been said. 

3. To those who believe that one quite special kind 
of life is free from pain, as some do the life of farmers, 
others that of bachelors, others that of kings, the 
words of Menander?® are a sufficient reminder : 


I used to think the wealthy, Phanias, 

Who have no need to borrow, would not groan 
Of nights, nor tossing up and down would cry 
‘““ Ah, woe is me!’ but that they slept a sweet 
And tranquil sleep, 


He then goes on to relate that he observes that even 
the wealthy fare the same as the poor : 

Is there then kinship between life and grief ? 

Grief’s in a famous life; with a rich life 

It stays ; with a mean life it too grows old. 
But like people at sea* who are cowardly and sea- 
sick and think that they would get through this 
voyage more comfortably if they should transfer 
from their little boat to a ship, and then again 
from the ship to a man-of-war ; but they accomplish 
nothing by the changes, since they carry their nausea 
and cowardice along with them ; so the exchange of 
one mode of life for another does not relieve the soul 


» Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 79, Frag. 281 (p. 378 ed. 
Allinson, L.C.L.) ; from the Citharistes. 

* The rest of this chapter and the beginning of the next 
is cited by Stobaeus, vol. iii. p. 249 ed. Hense. It is also 
Ter by St. Basil, Epistle ii. (vol. i. p. 8 ed. Deferrari, 
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} Avmpos Grotius: Avmppés. 
2 eyyevouévys Meineke; eyyryvouérns Stobaeus: yevoperys. 


3 apoadiAds}] omitted by most mss. and Stobaeus. 
4 zovel Stegmann, confirmed by ass. of Stobaeus : jeramoce?. 





« Of. Lucretius, iii. 1057 ff: commutare locum quasi 
onus deponere possit; Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi, 
ii, 13 f. > Euripides, Orestes, 232. 

© Nauck, Trog. Graec. Frag.”, p. 743, Frag. 56. 
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of those things which cause it grief and distress *: 
these are inexperience in affairs, unreasonableness, 
the want of ability or knowledge to make the right 
use of present conditions. These are the defects 
which, like a storm at sea, torment rich and poor alike, 
that affict the married as well as the unmarried ; 
because of these men avoid public life, then find their 
life of quiet unbearable ; because of these men seek 
advancement at court, by which, when they have 
gained it, they are immediately bored. 


Through helplessness the sick are hard to please,® 


for their wives are troublesome, they grumble at the 
doctor, they are vexed with the bed, 


Each friend that comes annoys, that goes affronts, 


as Ion¢ has it. But later, when the disease is over 
and a sounder disposition supervenes, health returns 
and makes everything pleasant and agreeable? : he 
that yesterday loathed eggs and delicate cakes and 
fine bread to-day eats eagerly and willingly of a coarse 
loaf with olives and water-cress. 

4. Such contentment and change of view toward 
every kind of life is created by reason when it has 
been engendered within us. Alexander wept when 
he heard Anaxarchus¢ discourse about an infinite 
number of worlds, and when his friends inquired what 
ailed him, “‘ Is it not worthy of tears,” he said, “ that, 
when the number of worlds is infinite,f we have not 


4 Cf. Moralia, 101 c-p. 

* Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker®, ii, p. 238, A 11; this 
Anaxarchus accompanied Alexander to India (Diogenes 
Laertius, ix. 61). 

1 Cf. F. M. Cornford, Cl. Quart., xxviii. (1934), 1 ff. on 
“TInnumerable Worlds in Presocratic Philosophy.” 
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1 rpipwra] rpiBdviov in two MSS. 
2 rov Biov] 7 Biw in many Mss. 


3 rd dppata] 76 dpya Ditbner. 
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yet become lords of a single one?” But Crates, 
though he had but a wallet and a threadbare cloak. 
passed his whole life jesting and laughing as though 
at a festival. It was, indeed, burdensome to Aga- 
memnon to be lord of many men: 


Agamemnon you shall know, King Atreus’ son, 
Whom, beyond all, Zeus cast into a mesh 
Of never-ending cares ¢ ; 


but Diogenes, when he was being sold at auction.? 
lay down on the ground and kept mocking the 
auctioneer; when this official bade him arise, he 
would not, but joked and ridiculed the man, saying, 
“‘ Suppose you were selling a fish?’’ And Socrates,° 
though in prison, discoursed on philosophic themes to 
his friends ; but Phaéthon, when he had mounted up 
to heaven, wept because no one would deliver to him 
his father’s horses and chariot. 

So, just as the shoe is turned with the foot, and not 
the contrary, so do men’s dispositions make their 
lives like themselves. For it is not, as someone? has 
said, habituation which makes the best life sweet to 
those who have chosen it, but wisdom which makes 
the same life at once both best and sweetest. There- 
fore let us cleanse the fountain of tranquillity that is 
in our own selves, in order that external things also, 
as if our very own and friendly, may agree with us 
when we make no harsh use of them: 


2 Homer, JI, x. 88-89. 

> Cf. Diogenes Laertius, vi. 29. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 607 F. 

4 A Pythagorean precept, cf. Moralia, 602 n, 47 B-c, 123 ¢; 
probably not Democritus, as Hirzel (Hermes, xiv. 367) sug- 
gests, or Seneca, as Apelt in his translation of Plutarch 
supposes. 
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Tuyxdvear. 2 av] jv Stobaeus, 
3 mpdte] zpdace. Stobaeus. 
* Baddew Diibner: Badreiv, 
5 xpoonndrrws] mpoorjKxew in most Mss. 
8 yudpeva] S:ddpeva some Mss., perhaps rightly. 
7 peradapPavovres} AapBavorres most Mss. 
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It does no good to rage at circumstance ; 
Events will take their course with no regard 
For us. But he who makes the best of those 
Events he lights upon will not fare ill.2 


5. Plato,® for instance, compared life to a game of 
dice in which we must try, not only to throw what suits 
us best, but also, when we have thrown, to make good 
use of whatever turns up. But with circumstances, 
though it is not in our power to throw what we 
please, yet it is our task, if we are wise, to accept in a 
suitable manner whatever accrues from Fortune and 
to assign to each event a place in which both what 
suits us shall help us most and what is unwanted shall 
do least harm. For those who are without skill and 
sense as to how they should live, like sick people 
whose bodies can endure neither heat nor cold, are 
elated by good fortune and depressed by adversity ; 
and they are greatly disturbed by both, or rather by 
themselves in both and as much in what is called 
good as in the bad. Theodorus,° called the Atheist, 
used to say that he offered his discourses with his right 
hand, but his audience received them with their left ; 
so uninstructed persons, when Fortune presents her- 
self adroitly on their right, often gauchely substitute 
their left hands in receiving her and cut a sorry 
figure. But men of sense, just as bees extract 
honey from thyme, the most pungent and the driest 


* Euripides, Bellerophon, Frag. 287 (Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
Frag.?, p. 446); quoted alsoin De Veta et Poesi Homeri, 153 
(Bernardakis, vol. vii. p. 424). 

> Republic, 604 c; quoted in Voralia, 112 £-r. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 378 8, 5 a; Polybius, xxxviii. 2. 8-9; see 
also von Scala, Rheinisches Museum, xlv. 474 £. 


® av duty added by W.C.H., after Reiske. 
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1 §é] 5é «ai Reiske. 

2 After zpifwva Sandbach deletes kai viv oroay, 

s Twa peziov Cobet; zapayyéAdwr Reiske: tid reddy. 

4 réa0v ye] Tocdvde most MSS. 

® rete] réyfer most Mss.; tedyer Mss. of Pindar; zéyye 
Heyne; récov ye padPaxa rebyet yvia Pindar. 


« Cf. Moralia, 32 x, 41 r; Porphyry, De Abstinentia, iv. 
20 (p. 264 ed. Nauck). 

° Cf. Moralia, 147 c. 

° Cf, Diogenes Laertius, vi. 21. 

4 Ibid. vii. 5; ef. also Moralia, 87 a, 603 p; Seneca, De 
Tranquillitate Animi, xiv. 3; Crates, Frag. 21 A (Edmonds, 
Hlegy and Jambus, vol. ii. p. ‘66). 
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of plants,? often in like manner draw from the most 
unfavourable circumstances something which suits 
them and is useful. 

6. This, then, we should practice and cultivate first 
of all, like the nan who threw a stone at his dog, but 
missed her and hit his stepmother, whereupon he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Not so bad after all!’® For it is 
possible to change the direction of Fortune when she 
has given us things we do not wish. Diogenes ¢ was 
driven into exile : ‘‘ Not so bad after all!” for after 
his exile he began to lead the life of a philosopher. 
Zeno # of Citium had one merchantman remaining ; 
when he learned that this had been sunk at sea and 
lost with all its cargo, he cried, ‘‘ Much obliged, 
Fortune! You also drive me to the philosopher’s 
cloak.”’ ¢ 

What, then, prevents our imitating such men as 
these? Have you failed in your canvass for an office ? 
You will be able to live in the country and look after 
your own affairs. Were you repulsed in wooing the 
friendship of some great man? Your life will be free 
from danger and trouble. Have you, again, become 
occupied with matters which take all your time and 
fill you with cares ? 


Nor shall hot water so soften the limbs, 


¢ In the muss. the words “and the Stoa”’ follow. F. H. 
Sandbach, Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
Nov. 7, 1929, has shown that these words are interpolated by 
someone, who, ‘ seeing that rov zpiBwva means the cynic’s 
cloak, thought to air his knowledge that Zeno was not a 
Cynic but a Stoic.” If Zeno had made the remark our ass. 
credit him with, it would be ‘‘ remarkable prescience on the 
part of the beginner in philosophy, who was to spend many 
years as a pupil first of the Cynic Crates and then of other 
philosophers before starting his own school in the Stoa! ” 
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1 paGdov ela, Benseler, confirmed by mss.: efvar 4@AAov. 
2 pov] cov or got in many Mss. 


@ Nemean Odes, iv. 4. 
> Euripides, Bacchae, 66; cf. Moralia, 758 c, T94 Bs 
Com mantart, in. Hesiodum, 48 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. p. 75). 
¢ The Academy was dedicated to the Muses. 
4 Cf. for example Diogenes Laertius, iii, 19-21. When 
Dionysius had caused Plato to be sold into slavery, a friend 
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as Pindar @ has it, since high repute and honour con- 
joined with a measure of power make 


Labour pleasant and toil to be sweet toil.” 


Have you, by reason of slander or envy, become the 
butt of jeers and cat-calls? The breeze is favouring 
that bears you to the Muses and the Academy,’ as it 
was for Plato? when he was buffeted by the storm 
of Dionysius’s friendship. 

For this reason it will also help greatly toward 
tranquillity of mind to observe that famous men have 
suffered nothing at all from evils the same as yours. 
Does childlessness, for example, vex you? Consider 
the kings¢ of Rome, of whom not one was able to 
bequeath the kingdom toa son. Are you distressed 
by your present poverty? Well, what Boeotian 
rather than Epameinondas, what Roman rather than 
Fabricius, would you have preferred to be? “ But 
my wife has been seduced.’ Have you, then, not 
read the inscription at Delphi, 


The lord of land and sea, King Agis, put me here’; 


and have you not heard that Alcibiades? seduced 
Agis’s wife, Timaea, and that, whispering to her hand- 
maids, she called her child Alcibiades? But this did 
not prevent Agis from being the most celebrated and 


ransomed him and bought for him “ the little garden in the 
Academy.” 

© Others prefer to translate ‘‘ Emperors,” and regard the 
passage as proof that this essay was written during the reign 
of Vespasian, who was the first emperor to be succeeded by 
a son. I consider such an early date for this work alto- 
gether unlikely. 

! Preger, Inser. Graec. Metricae, p. 76, no. 87. 

§ Of, Life of Alcibiades, xxiii. 7 (203 v). 
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1 gai drvyjpara Stegmann, confirmed by two mss, arux7- 
para. 





2 Cf. Diogenes Laertius, ii. 114. 
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the greatest of Greeks. Just as the licentiousness 
of his daughter did not prevent Stilpo ¢ from lead- 
ing the most cheerful life of all the philosophers 
of his time; on the contrary, when Metrocles re- 
proached him, ho asked, “ Is this my fault or hers ? 
And when Metrocles replied, “‘ Her fault, but your 
misfortune,” he said, ‘‘ What do you mean? Are 
not faults also slips ? as Certainly,” said Metrocles. 
“And are not slips also mischances of those who 
have slipped?” Metrocles agreed. ‘‘ And are not 
mischances also misfortunes of those whose mis- 
chances they are?” By this gentle and philosophic 
argument he showed the Cynic’s abuse to be but 
idle yapping. 

7. But most people are pained and exasperated by 
the faults, not only of their friends and relatives, but 
also of their enemies. For abuse and rage on their 
part, envy and malevolence and jealousy, coupled 
with ill-will, are the bane of those who are subject to 
these faults, but it is fools whom they trouble and 
exasperate—as, for example, neighbours’ outbursts of 
temper and friends’ peevishness, and certain acts of 
dishonesty on the part of state officials charged with 
administration. By these things you yourself seem 
to me to be disturbed as much as any body, and like 
the physicians to whom Sophocles? Aides 


With bitter drugs they purge the bitter bile— 


so you become angry and bitter against these men 
and suffer from their passions and infirmities ; but this 
is irrational. For even in the execution of matters 
cominitted to your personal care, most of them are in 
fact administered, not by simple and excellent natures, 


* Cf. 463 F, supra, and the note. 
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1 xdvas Stephanus: xves. 

2 éxelvous Reiske : éxetvous. 

3 kal odxéze Ajoes Pohlenz: éxt (or émel) Ajoes (or Ajo). 
4 ouvecdywy Capps: ovraywr. 
. dvamipmAduevos Wilamowitz: dvamymAaperny, 
5 atrav Reiske: atdrév. 
7 ¥ Set Meziriacus, confirmed by ss.: 787. 


8 8 added by W.C. H. 
§ ar bdvopev Bernardakis : Aav@dvepev. 
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men naturally suited to be another’s irstruments, as 
it were, but by jagged ard crooked cnes. Do not, 
therefore, consider it your business to straighten 
them out, and it would not in any case be easy to do 
so. But if—dealixg with them as being what they are 
by nature, just as a physician uses forceps for teeth 
and clips for wounds *—you show yourself as gentle 
and self-controlled as you can, you will have greater 
pleasure in your own state of mind than distress at 
the unpleasantness and villainy of those others, 
and you will think that they, like dogs when 
they bark, are but fulfilling their nature; and no 
longer will you unwittingly gather into this present 
captiousness or infirmity of yours many grievances, 
like offscourings which drain into some hollow and 
low-lying ground,® thus letting yourself be infected 
with the vices of others. For since some of the philo- 
sophers censure even pity that is expended upon 
unfortunate persons, on the ground that it is good to 
give help to our neighbours, but not to participate in 
their sorrows nor give in to them; and, what is more 
important, since these philosophers do not allow us, 
when we perceive ourselves to be doing wrong and 
to be getting into a bad state of mind, to despair or 
be dejected, but bid us cure our vice painlessly, as we 
should: just consider, then—how can it be anything 
but irrational to allow ourselves to become vexed and 
troubled because not everyone who has dealings with 
us or approaches us is honourable and cultivated ? 
No, my dear Paccius, you must see to it that we 
are not unwittingly taking a stand in alarm, not at the 


* See J. S. Milne, Surgical Instruments in Greek and 
Roman Times, pp. 162-163. 
> Cf. 479 B, infra. 
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1 $26] dé in most mss. 





* Cf, for example, 456 F, supra. 
® That is, the argument presented in chap. 4, supra. 
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general wickedness of those we encounter, but at 
Gietr particular wickedness to us; so our motive 
would be a selfish interest, not detestation of villainy.” 
For excessive apprehension about public affairs and 
unworthy appetites and desires, or, on the other 
hand, aversions and dislikes, engender suspicions and 
enmities toward persons sho were, we think, the 
cause of our being deprived of some desirable things 
and of our encountering others which are unpleasant : 
it is the man who has become accustomed to adapt 
himself to public affairs easily and with self-control 
who becomes the most gracious and gentle in his 
dealings with his fellows. 

8. Therefore let us resume our discussion of cireum- 
stances.? For just as in a fever everything we eat 
seems bitter and unpleasant to the taste, and yet 
when we see others taking the same food and 
finding no displeasure in it, we no longer continue to 
blame the food and the drink, but accuse ourselves 
and our malady; so we shall cease blaming and being 
disgruntled with circumstances if we see others 
accepting the same events cheerfully and without 
offence. And so it is conducive to tranquillity of 
mind, in the midst of happenings which are contrary to 
our wishes, not to overlook whatever we have that is 
pleasant and attractive, but, mingling good with bad, 
cause the better to outshine the worse. But as it is, 
while we turn away our eyes ° when they are wounded 
by too dazzling a light and refresh them with the tints 
and hues of “flowers and grass, yet we strain the 
mind toward painful things and force it to dwell on 
the consideration of disagreeable matters, all but 


¢ Cf. Moralia, 490 c-p, infra, 543 E-F, 854 B-c; Life of 
Demosthenes, xxii. (856 B). 
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1 Siwy Meziriacus: 7déwy. 
2 vwéperos] yeropevos in most Mss. 
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maAadv Kronenberg: zoAdv. 
4 {Siwy Meziriacus: pddwv. 
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dragging it by compulsion away from those which are 
better. And yet one might adapt here not inaptly 
the remark addressed to the meddlesome man * : 
Why do you look so sharp on others’ ills, 
Malignant man, yet overlook your own ? 

Why do you scrutinize too keenly your own trouble, 
my good sir, and continue to make it ever vivid and 
fresh in your mind, but do not direct your thoughts 
to those good things which you have? But, just 
as cupping-glasses ® draw the most virulent humour 
from the flesh, so you gather together against 
yourself the worst of your own conditions, proving 
yourself not a whit better than the man of Chios who 
sold excellent old wine to everyone else, but tried to 
find sour wine for his own luncheon ; and when one 
of his slaves was asked by the other what he had 
left his master doing, he answered, “‘ Hunting bad 
when good was at hand.” Most persons, in fact, do 
pass by the excellent and palatable conditions of 
their lot and hasten to those that are unpleasant and 
disagreeable. Aristippus,° however, was not one of 
these, but was wise enough, like one who weighs 
things in a balance, by weighing the bad against the 
better, to rise above the conditions in which he 
found himself and thus to lighten his spirits. At 
any rate, when he had lost a fine estate, he asked one 
of those who made a great pretence of condoling with 
him and sharing in his ill humour at misfortune, 


* Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 476, ades. 359 ; cf. 515 p, 
infra. Cf. Horace, Sermones, i. 3. 25-27: 
Cum tua pervideas oculis male lippus inunctis, 
cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum 
quam aut aquila aut serpens Epidaurius ? 
» Cf. Moralia, 518 B, 600 ¢c. © Cf. Moralia, 330 c. 
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Aa > f € ‘ ~ r? \ ” , 
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dopotvras. 

9. “ Kai ri,” dijoat tis dv, “ éyopev; 718’ odk 
” ” e x 4 £ 2 = £ A, / ~ 
éxopev;’’ 6 ev dd€av, 6 8 oikov, 6 Sé ydpov, TO 


6€é didos dyads Eorw. *Avtinatpos 8’ 6 Tapseds 
mpos 7TH TerevTav dvadoylopevos dv ezvyev 
ayabay, ovd€ tiv edaAovav mapéAite Thy ek 
E Kudtxtas adr& yevopdvyny eis ’AOnvas. Set S€ Kai 
Ta KOWG. ae Tmapopay GAN’ &v Tu Aoyy Tibecbar Kai 
xdpw exeuv® 67t COpev, & dyratvopey, TOV HALov 6, opa- 
pev" ovre modAepos obTe aTdats éoTw: GAAa Kai a 
yi} Tapeyes yewpyetv Kal @dAacoa mAciv ddeds Tots 
ovropevors: Kal Adyew eEeoTt Kal mparrew Kal 
cww7dy Kal axodalew. edOuprjoouer S€é Tovro.s 
pGArov mapobow, av ju) mapdvtrwy adtév davra- 
ciav AapBdvwpev? avapipvyjcKovtes adtovs oA- 
Adkis, ws ToBewdev eoTw vylera vooobat Kal 7oXe- 
F povpevors eipivy, kat xricacbar ddfav ev wore 
THAtKka’Ty® Kal Pidovs ayvGr Kal Edvw: Kal 76d 
a dmoppipayra W.C.H. after Fobes: mpoopiparra. 


2 ydpuv Exew] xaipecy in most Mss. 
3 ryAckavty Reiske, confirmed by mss.: rnAccadrny. 
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“Isn't it true that you have only one small bit of 
land, while I have three farms remaining ?’’ When 
the person agreed that this was so, Aristippus said, 
“ Should I not then rather condole with you?” For 
it is the act of a madman to be distressed at what is 
lost and not rejoice at what is saved, but like little 
children, who, if someone takes away one of their 
many toys, will throw away all the rest as well and 
cry and howl; in the same wary, if we are troubled 
by Fortune in one matter, we make everything else 
also unprofitable by lamenting and taking it hard. 

9. “ And what,”’ someone may say, “ do we really 
have and what do we not have?’ One man has 
reputation, another a house, another a wife, another 
a good friend. Antipater * of Tarsus, on his death- 
bed reckoning up the good things that had fallen to 
his lot, did not omit even the fair voyage he had from 
Cilicia to Athens ; so we should not overlook even 
common and ordinary things, but take some account 
of them and be grateful that we are alive and well 
and look upon the sun; that there is neither war 
nor factious strife among us, but that both the earth 
grants cultivation and the sea fair sailing to those 
who wish it ; that we may speak or act, be silent or 
at leisure, as we choose. These things when they 
are present will afford us greater tranquillity of mind, 
if we but imagine them to be absent, and remind 
ourselves often how desirable is health to the sick, and 
peace to those at war, and, to an unknown stranger in 
so great a city? the acquisition of reputation and 


* Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., iii. p. 246, Frag. 15; cf. 
Life of Marius, xivi. 2 (433 a); Stobaeus, vol. v. p. 1086 ed. 
Hense. 

> Probably Rome. 
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dvrunapeédye Reiske and Wyttenbach; dvrimapegerdlew 
van Herwerden: dvrimapefdyovow, 
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friends ; and how painful it is to be deprived of these 
things when we have once had them. For it will not 
then be the case that we find each one of these im- 
portant and valuable only when it has been lost, but 
worthless while securely held. Our not possessing 
it does not add value to anything, nor should we ac- 
quire these things as though they were of great worth 
and live in fear and trembling as though for things 
of great moment, lest we be deprived of them, and 
yet while we have them overlook and despise them 
as of no value : we should above all take care to use 
them for our pleasure and enjoyment, in order that 
we may bear their loss, if that should happen, with 
greater moderation. But most people, as Arcesilatis 
said, think it right to examine poems and paintings 
and statues of others with the eyes of both the mind 
and the body, poring over them minutely and in 
every detail, whereas they neglect their own life, 
which has many not unpleasing subjects for contem- 
plation, looking ever to externals and admiring the 
repute and the fortunes of others, as adulterers do 
other men’s wives, yet despising themselves and 
their own possessions. 

10. And yet it is also highly conducive to tran- 
quillity of mind to examine, if possible, oneself and 
one’s fortunes, but if that is not possible, to observe. 
persons of inferior fortune, and not, as most people 
do, compare oneself with those who are superior; as, 
for example, those in prison account fortunate thcse 
who have been set free?; and they, men born 
free ; and free men, citizens ; and citizens, in their 
turn, the rich; and the rich, satraps ; and satraps, 
kings ; and kings, the gods, scarcely stopping short of 

* Cf. Teles, p. 43 ed. Hense. 
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1 0#8’ Schneidewin, confirmed by Mss, : Kai 008’, 
2 bop... otparny yi] dopdv . . . orparnydy in most Mss. 
3 dretpous] omitted in most Mss. 
4 edpvedods Plato, Protag., 345 c: edpvddous. 


¢ Archilochus, Frag. 25 ed. Bergk and ed. Edmonds; 
Frag. 22 ed. Die! 

» Aristotle (Rhetoric, iii. 17, 1418 b 31) says that Archi- 
lochus (who long resided in Thasos) speaks, not in propria 
persona, but through the mouth of Charon the carpenter. 
Charon is, then, the Thasian, if we can believe that Plutarch 
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desiring the power to produce thunder and lightning. 
Thus, through being always conscious that they lack 
things which are beyond them, they are never grate- 
ful for what befits their station. 


I want no wealth of Gyges rich in gold, 

Nor have I ever envied him; I am 

Not jealous of gods’ works, nor love a great 
Kingdom : such things are far beyond my ken.* 


“But he was a Thasian,”’ one may say.” Yet there 
are others, Chians, Galatians, or Bithynians, who are 
not content with whatever portion of either repute 
or power among their own fellow-countrymen has 
fallen to their lot, but weep because they do not 
wear the patrician shoe ; yet if they do wear it, they 
weep because they are not yet Roman praetors ; if 
they are praetors, because they are not consuls ; and 
if consuls, because they were proclaimed, not first, 
but later. Whatis this other than collecting excuses 
for ingratitude to Fortune in order to chastise and 
punish oneself? But he, at least, who has a mind 
filled with salutary thoughts, knowing that the sun 
looks down upon countless myriads of men, 


As many of us as win the fruit of the spacious earth,4 


if he be less famous or wealthy than some others, does 
not sit down in sorrow and dejection, but since he 
knows that he lives ten thousand times better and 


drew the quotation directly from Archilochus, and not from 
a florilegium (aliter, Fowler, Harv. Stud.,i. p. 144). Plutarch 
probably means that one nationality is no more exempt from 
this vice than another, but the argument is very oddly stated. 
¢ For the importance of being announced first in the 
renuntiatio, see, for example, Cicero, Pro Murena, viii. 18. 
@ Simonides, Frag. 5 ed. Bergk, 4 ed. Diehl, 19 ed. Edmonds, 
verse 17; quoted again in Moralia, 485 c, infra, 743 F. 
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1 680 Cobet: ev 686. 
2 Sueiv yadxoiv] Svat xaAxots (or xaAxdiv) most Mss. 
3 After xoté some Mss. add edreAjs 4 wdAts. 





@ Of. Herodotus, vii. 56: ‘ O Zeus, why have you taken 
the likeness of a Persian and changed your name to Xerxes, 
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more suitably than tens of thousands in so great a 
number, he will go on his way praising his own 
guardian spirit and his life. 

Now at Olympia you cannot win the victory 
by selecting competitors, but in this life circum- 
stances permit you to take pride in your superiority 
to many, and to be an object of envy rather than 
envious of the others—unless, indeed, you make a 
Briareus or a Heracles your opponent. Whenever, 
then, you are lost in admiration of a man borne in his 
litter ‘as being superior to yourself, lower your eyes 
and gaze upon the litter-bearers also ; and whenever 
you account happy, as the man of Hellespont? did, 
that famous Xerxes crossing his bridge, look Hiss 
upon those who are digging through Athos? beneath 
the lash, and those whose ears and noses are mutilated 
because the bridge was broken by the current. Con- 
sider also their state of mind: they account happy 
your life and your fortunes. 

When Socrates* heard one of his friends remark 
how expensive the city was, saying “ Chian wine costs 
a mina, a purple robe three minae, a half-pint of 
honey five drachmas,” he took him by the hand and 
led him to the meal-market, “‘ Half a peck for an 
obol ! the city is cheap’; then to the olive-market, 
“A quart for two coppers!” ; then to the clothes- 
market, ‘“ A sleeveless vest for ten drachmas! the 
city ischeap.” We also, therefore, whenever we hear 
another say that our affairs are insignificant and in a 


and now lead the whole world with you in your desire to 
uproot Greece ? (purely you might have done all this with- 
out these means.’ 
> Cf. 455 bv, supra. 
¢ Cf. Teles, pp. 12-13 ed. Hense; Diogenes Laertius, vi. 
35 (of Diogenes). 
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1 rodpdv] rod70 pdvov in some Mss. 
2 drav] éxdy Moralia, 100 x. 
3 rH Ovpav| tas Ovpas Moralia, 100 5 
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woeful plight because we are not consuls or governors, 
may reply, ‘‘ Our affairs are splendid and our life is 
enviable: we do not beg, or carry burdens, or live 
by flattery.” 

11. Yet since, however, through our folly we have 
grown accustomed to live with eyes fixed on everyone 
else rather than on ourselves, and since our nature 
contains much envy and malice and does not rejoice 
so much in our own blessings as it is pained by those 
which other men possess, do not look only at the 
splendour and notoriety of those you envy and wonder 
at, but open and, as it were, draw aside the gaudy 
curtain of their repute and outward appearance. 
and get inside them, and you will see many dis- 
agreeable things and many things to vex them there. 
Thus, when that renowned Pittacus,? whose fame 
for bravery and for wisdom and justice was great, 
was entertaining some guests, his wife entered in a 
rage and upset the table ; his guests were dismayed, 
but Pittacus said, “Every one of us has some 
trouble. He that has only mine is doing very well 
indeed.” 

This man’s held happy in the market-place, 

But when he enters home, thrice-wretched he: 

His wife rules all, commands, and always fights. 

His woes are more than mine, for mine are none !?® 
Many such evils attend wealth and repute and king- 
ship, evils unknown to the vulgar, for ostentation 
hinders the vision. 

O happy son of Atreus, child of destiny, 
Blessed with a kindly guardian spirit ! ¢ 


9 Cf. 461 pv, supra, of Socrates. 

® Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 86, Menander, Frag. 302, 
verses 4-7 (p. 397 ed. Allinson, L.C.L.); ef. Moralia, 100 r. 

¢ Homer, J1., iti. 182. 
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1 Jaya) Aaya, Aaywov et sim. in most Mss, 

yi} Aay y 


2 


2 Ss] most mss. have ols or «fs. Some mss. rewrite the 
sentence completely, but their variants are too improbable to 
be cited in full. 

3 dudovixous Diibner: pidovetxous. 
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Such felicitation comes from externals only—for his 
arms and horses and far-flung host of warriors; but 
against the emptiness of his glory the voice of his 
sufferings cries out in protest from the very heart: 


The son of Cronus, Zeus, entangled me 
In deep infatuation,? 


and 


T envy you, old man; 
I envy any man whose life has passed 
Free from danger, unknown and unrenowned.* 


By such reflections also, then, it is possible to reduce 
the violence of our fault-finding with fate, fault- 
finding which, through admiration of our neighbours’ 
lot, both debases and destroys our own. 

12. Further, another matter which greatly inter- 
feres with tranquillity of mind is that we do not 
manage our impulses, as sailors do their sails, to 
correspond to our capacity ; in our expectations we 
aim at things too great ; then, when we fail, we blame 
our destiny and our fortune instead of our own folly. 
For he is not unfortunate who wishes to shoot with 
his plough and hunt the hare with his ox, nor does 
a malicious destiny oppose him who cannot capture 
deer or boar with fishing creels or drag-nets ; it is 
through folly and stupidity that such men attempt 
the impossible. And self-love is chiefly to blame, 
which makes men eager to be first and to be victorious 
in everything and insatiably desirous of engaging in 
everything. For not only do men demand to be at 
the same time rich and learned and strong and con- 


* Homer, /1., ii. 111, ix. 18. 
* Agamemnon to his old servant: Euripides, Iphigeneia 
at Aulis, 16-18. 
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1 F8e] ydec in most sss. 
2 Kpicwv} Bpiowy in most mss. 





@ Cf. Moralia, 334 c, and Nachstidt’s references ad loc. 
» Ibid. 58 F. 
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vivial spirits and good company, and friends of kings 
and magistrates of cities, but unless they shall also 
have dogs and horses and quails and cocks that can 
win prizes, they are disconsolate. 

The elder Dionysius * was not content with being 
the greatest tyrant of his age, but because he could 
not sing verses better than the poet Philoxenus or 
get the better of Plato in dialectic, enraged and 
embittered, he cast Philoxenus into the stone- 
quarries, and, sending Plato to Aegina, sold him into 
slavery. Alexander ° was not of this temper, but 
when Crison, the famous sprinter, ran a race with 
him and appeared to slacken his pace deliberately, 
Alexander was very indignant. And when the 
Homeric Achilles © had first said, 


Of the bronze-clad Achaeans none is a match for me, 


he did well to add, 
In war; but in speaking others are better than I. 


But when Megabyzus the Persian came up to the 
studio of Apelles ¢ and attempted to chatter about 
art, Apelles shut his mouth by saying, “ As long as 
you kept still, you seemed to be somebody because of 
your gold and purple ; but now even these lads who 
grind the pigments are laughing at your nonsense.”’ 

But some think that the Stoics* are jesting when 
they hear that in their sect the wise man is termed 
not only prudent and just and brave, but also an 


© JI1., xviii. 105-106. 

4 Cf. Moralia, 58 ps; Zeuxis, according to Aelian, Varia 
Historia, ii. 2. 

¢ Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., iii. p. 164, Frag. 655 ef. 
Moralia, 58 ©; Horace, Sermones, i. 3. 124 ff. See also 
Siefert, op. cit., p. 54, note 2. 
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iH 


pavretos] ar7@os (or -Gos) in most mss. 
olvos] olvor Stobaeus. 
‘ , ere 
épdopyces Stobaeus: eudépyars. oe ; 
4 daepopia 8€ Kal repuppdvnats] dvuTreporiia 8€ Kal awdpoctva 
Stobaeus. 
5 nepidpdvnats}] mapadpoovvn Many Mss. 
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orator, a poet, a general, a rich man, and a king; 
and then they count themselves worthy of all these 
titles, and if they fail to get them, are vexed. Yet 
even among the gods different gods hold different 
powers: one bears the epithet “ War-like,” another 
Prophetic,” another ‘“ Gain-bringing ”; and Zeus ¢ 
dispatches Aphrodité to marriages and nuptial 
chambers, on the ground that she has no part in 
deeds of war. 

13. There are, indeed, some pursuits which can- 
not by their very nature exist together, but rather 
are by nature opposed to each other; for example, 
training in rhetoric and the pursuit of mathematics 
require a quiet life and leisure, while political 
functions and the friendship of kings cannot succeed 
without hard work and the full occupation of one’s 
time. And? “ wine and indulgence in meat” do 
indeed ‘‘ make the body strong and vigorous, but the 
soul weak ’’°; and unremitting care to acquire and 
preserve money increases wealth, yet contempt and 
disdain for it is greatly conducive to progress in 
philosophy. Therefore not all pursuits are for every- 
one, but one must, obeying the Pythian @ inscription, 
“know one’s self,” and then use one’s self for that one 
thing for which Nature has fitted one and not do 
violence to nature by dragging one’s self towards the 
emulation of now one sort of life, now another. 


* Cf. Homer, Il., v. 428 ff. 

> This passage to the beginning of the quotation from 
Pindar below is quoted by Stobaeus, vol. iii. p. 559 ed. 
Hense. 

¢ Words of Androcydes: ef. Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromateis, vii. 6 ed. Stahlin; see also Moralia, 995 r, 
Athenaeus, iv. 157 d. 

4 Cf. Moralia, 164 3. 
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Kal yap 6 XLdAwy, 
? &) ig’ Moralia, 451 p, supra. 
2 Bovievovra] Boudedorre i in most sss. of. 451 D, supra. 


rév émxdpwv dv Pohlenz: lav él xdpov Reiske: trav emt 
Ka@pLov. 
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The horse is for the chariot ; 
The ox for the plough; beside the ship most swiftly speeds 
the dolphin ; 
And if you think to slay a boar, you must find a stout- 
hearted hound.* 


But that man is out of his wits who is annoyed and 
pained that he is not at the same time both a lion 


Bred on the mountains, sure of his strength,” 


and a little Maltese dog cuddled in the lap of a 
widow. But not a whit better than he is the man 
who wishes at the same time to be an Empedocles or 
a Plato or a Democritus, writing about the. universe 
and the true nature of reality, and, like Euphorion, to 
be married to a wealthy old woman, or, like Medius,? 
to be one of Alexander’s boon companions and drink 
with him ; and is vexed and grieved if he is not ad- 
mired for his wealth, like Ismenias, and also for his 
valour, like Epameinondas. We know that runners 
are not discouraged because they do not carry off 
wrestlers’ crowns, but they exult and rejoice in their 
own. 


Your portion is Sparta: let your crowns be for her!* 
So also Solon?: 


* Pindar, Frag. 234; ef. 451 p, supra. 

* Homer, Od., vi. 130. 

« Cf. O. Hense, Rheinisches Museum, xlv. 549, note 1. 

¢ Cf. Life of Alexander, Ixxv. (706 c); Moralia, 65 c, 
124c; Arrian, Anabasis, vii. 225. 1. 

* Nauck, Trag. Grace. F'rag.*, p. 588, Euripides, Frag. 723, 
from the Telephus; ef. Moralia, 602 8; Paroemiographi 
Graeci, ii. p. 772. 

f Frag. 4, verses 10-12 ed. Diehl; Frag. 15, verses 2-4 ed. 
Edmonds ; ¢f. Moralia, 78 c, 92 ©, Life of Solon, iii. (79 F). 
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1 adrois] rovrous Theognis, 316, Stobaeus. 

2 ears} ated Theognis. 
2 After Aovecdat some Mss. add Oédovres. 


4 yer} in two ss. (G, W) only. 
5 adrois Bernardakis: adrois. 
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But we shall not exchange with them our virtue 
For their wealth, since virtue is a sure possession, 
But money falls now to this man, now that. 


And Strato, the natural philosopher, when he heard 
that Menedemus had many more pupils than he 
himself had, said, “‘ Why be surprised if there are 
more who wish to bathe than to be anointed for the 
contest ?”’¢ And Aristotle? writing to Antipater, 
said, ‘‘ It is not Alexander alone who has the right to 
be proud because he rules over many men, but no less 
right to be proud have they who have true notions 
concerning the gods.’ For those who have such 
lofty opinions of their own possessions will not be 
offended by their neighbours’ goods. But as it is, 
we do not expect the vine to bear figs nor the olive 
grapes,° but, for ourselves, if we have not at one and 
the same time the advantages of both the wealthy 
and the learned, of both commanders and _philo- 
sophers, of both flatterers and the outspoken, of 
both the thrifty and the lavish, we slander ourselves, 
we are displeased, we despise ourselves as living an 
incomplete and trivial life. 

Furthermore, we see that Nature also admonishes 
us; for just as she has provided different foods for 
different beasts and has not made them all carni- 
yorous or seed-pickers or root-diggers, so has she 


® Cf. the anecdote of Zeno, Moralia, 78 p-e, 545 F. 

> Frag. 664 ed. V. Rose; ef. Moralia, 78 pv, 545 a; 
eee Letter to Themistius, 265 a (ii. p. 231 ed. Wright, 

.C.L.). 
¢ Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? ” 


5 evreAds Reiske: dreAds. 
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épryoddy Pindar, Isthm., i. 48: dpviBordyw. 
Oeatpots] Oedtpw Schol. Hes. 
xeyevous] del. van Herwerden. 
to] dvép in most mss. 
5 gvra] éovra in many Mss.: perhaps a quotation from 
poetry or Ionian philosophy. 
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given to men a great variety of means for gaining 
a livelihood, 

To shepherd and ploughman and fowler and to him whom 

the sea 

Provides with sustenance.* 
We should, therefore, choose the calling appropriate 
to ourselves, cultivate it diligently, let the rest alone, 
and not prove that’ Hesiod spoke inexactly when 
he said, 


Potter is angry with potter, joiner with joiner. 


For not only are men jealous of fellow-craftsmen and 
those who share the same life as themselves, but also 
the wealthy envy the learned, the famous the rich, 
advocates the sophists, and, by Heaven free men 
and patricians regard with wondering admiration 
and envy successful comedians in the theatre and 
dancers and servants in the courts of kings; and by 
so doing they afford themselves no small vexation 
and disturbance. 

14. But that every man has within himself the store- 
rooms of tranquillity and discontent, and that the jars 
containing blessings and evils are not stored ‘‘ on the 
threshold of Zeus,’ ° but are in the soul, is made 
plain by the differences in men’s passions. For the 
foolish overlook and neglect good things even when 
they are present, because their thoughts are ever 
intent upon the future, but the wise by remembrance 


* Pindar, Isthmian Odes, i. 48; ef. Moralia, 406 c. 

® Works and Days, 25; the whole passage, to the end of 
the chapter, is quoted in the Munich hols on this verse 
of Hesiod (Usener, Rheinisches Museum, xxii. 592). 

© Cf. Homer, /1., xxiv. 527; Moralia. 24 8 and the note, 
105 c and the note, 600 c; Plato, Republic, 379 p; Siefert, 
op. cit., pp. 37 f. and the notes. 
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make even those benefits that are no longer at hand 
to be vividly existent for themselves. For the 
present good, which allows us to touch it but for the 
smallest portion of time and then eludes our per- 
ception, seems to fools to have no further reference 
to us or to belong to us at all; but like that painting 
of a man? twisting rope in Hades, who permits a 
donkey grazing near by to eat it up as he plaits it, so 
insensible and thankless forgetfulness steals upon the 
multitude and takes possession of them, consuming 
every action and success, every pleasant moment of 
leisure and companionship and enjoyment ; it does 
not allow life to become unified, when past is inter- 
woven with present, but separating yesterday, as 
though it were different, from to-day, and to-morrow 
likewise, as though it were not the same as to-day, 
forgetfulness straightway makes every event to have 
never happened because it is never recalled. For 
those who in the Schools do away with growth and 
increase on the ground that Being is in a continual 
flux, in theory make each of us a series of persons 
different from oneself ®; so those who do not pre- 
serve or recall by memory former events, but allow 
them to flow away, actually make themselves defi- 
cient and empty each day and dependent upon the 
morrow, as though what had happened last year and 
yesterday and the day before had no relation to 
them nor had happened to them at all. 

15, This, then, is a matter disturbing to tranquillity 

* Ocnus or “Sloth”; the painting was by Polygnotus in 
the Lesché at Delphi: Pausanias, x. 29. 1. Cf. also Pro- 
pertius, iv. 3. 21-22: dignior obliquo funem qui torqueat 
Ocno, {| aeternusque tuam pascat, aselle, famem; Diodorus, 


1.973; Pliny, Natural History, xxxv. 137. 
* Cf. Moralia, 392 p, 559 B. 
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1 euBadrdyras Bernardakis: éu8dAdrorras. 
2 zadivrporos] wadwroves D and Moralia, 369 zB. 


'f. Aristotle, De Mérabilibus Auscultationibus, 120 
(ane a5f.); Pliny, Natural History, xi. 28. 99. 
» Of. igralia. 599 r—600 a; S63 EL 
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of mind; and another, even more disturbing, arises 
when, like flies which slip off the smooth surfaces 
of mirrors, but stick to places which are rough or 
scratched, men drift away from jovous and agreeable 
matters and become entangled in the remembrance of 
unpleasant things ; or rather, as they relate that when 
beetles have fallen into a place at Olynthus which is 
called ‘‘ Death-to-Beetles,”* they are unable to get 
out, but turn and circle about there until they die in 
that place, so when men have slipped into brooding 
upon their misfortunes, they do not wish to recover 
or revive from that state. But, like colours in a 
painting, so in the soul it is right that we should 
place in the foreground bright and cheerful experi- 
ences and conceal and suppress the gloomy; for to 
wipe them out and be rid of them altogether is 
impossible. “ For the harmony of the universe, like 
that of a lyre or a bow, is by alternatives,” ° and in 
mortal affairs there is nothing pure and unmixed. 
But as in music there are low notes and high notes, 
and in grammar there are vowels and consonants, yet 
a musician or a grammarian is not the man who dislikes 
and avoids the one or the other, but rather the man 
who knows how to use all and to blend them properly,? 
so also in human affairs, which contain the principles 
of opposition to each other (since, as Euripides ¢ has 
it, 
The good and bad cannot be kept apart, 
But there’s some blending, so that all is well), 


* Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker’, i. p. 162, Heracleitus, 
Frag. 513; cf. Moralia, 369 8, 1026 B; ‘by alternatives,” 
that is, by alternate tightening and relaxing. 

4 Cf. Plato, Philebus, 17 8 ff. 

* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.2, p. 369, Frag. 21, from the 
leolus ; quoted again in Moralia, 25 c-p and 369 B. 
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1 adrots Stegmann: atrois, 
2 ovprapictata] aupapacrare? most MSS. 
3 Anvain Bentley, confirmed by mss.: dewary. 
* peAdyxoupss, Tzetzes: pedAdyxaprds. 
5 dare} ds 3é Wyttenbach. 
® «al after apyy deleted by Xylander. 
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we should not be disheartened or despondent in 
adversity, but like musicians who achieve harmony by 
consistently deadening bad music with better and 
encompassing the bad with the good, we should make 
the blending of our life harmonious and conformable 
to our own nature. 

For it is not true, as Menander ¢ says, that 


By every man at birth a Spirit stands, 
A guide of virtue for life’s mysteries ; 


but rather, as Empedocles ® affirms, two Fates, as it 
were, or Spirits, receive in their care each one of us 
at birth and consecrate us : 


Chthonia was there and far-seeing Heliopé, 
And bloody Deris, grave-eyed Harmonia, 
Callisto, Aeschra, Thodsa, and Denaea, 
Lovely Nemertes, dark-eyed Asapheia. 


16. The result is that since we at our birth re- 
ceived the mingled seeds of each of these affections, 
and since therefore our nature possesses much 
unevenness, a man of sense prays for better things, 
but expects the contrary as well, and, avoiding excess, 
deals with both conditions. For not only does “ he 
who has least need of the morrow,” as Epicurus ¢ 
says, ‘‘ most gladly advance to meet the morrow,” 
but also wealth and reputation and power and public 
office delight most of all those who least fear their 


* Kock, Com. Aét. Frag., iii. p. 167, Frag. 550 (p. 491 ed. 
Allinson). 

» Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker®, i. pp. 360-361, Frag. 122. 
The names are intended to mean Earth-maiden, Sun-maiden ; 
Discord, Harmony; Beauty, Ugliness; Swiftness, Slow- 
ness ; Truth, Uncertainty. 

© Usener, Epicurea, p. 307, Frag. 490 (p. 139 Bailey); ef 
Horace, Epistulae, i. 4. 13-14. 
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1 76 dda Meziriacus: zoAAd. 2 olor] ofa Reiske. 
3 dyov added by Capps. 





* Perhaps a fragment of Callimachus (cf. Frag. Anon. 
871 ed. Schneider); see also Seneca, De Tranquillitate 
Animi, xi. 3. 
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opposites. For the violent desire for each of these 
implants a most violent fear that they may not 
remain, and so renders pleasure in them weak and 
unstable, like a fluttering flame. But the man whom 
Reason enables to say to Fortune without fear and 
trembling, 


Welcome to me if any good you bring ; 
But if you fail, the pain is very slight,? 


his confidence and the absence of fear that their loss 
would be unbearable cause him to make most pleasant 
use of present advantages. For it is possible not only 
to admire the disposition of Anaxagoras,” which made 
him say at the death of his son, ‘‘ I knew that my 
son was mortal,’’ but also to imitate it and to apply 
it to every dispensation of Fortune: “I know that my 
wealth is temporary and insecure,” “ [know that those 
who bestowed my magistracy can take it away. waa) | 
know that my wife is excellent, but a woman, and that 
my friend is but a man, by nature an animal readily 
subject to change, as Plato ¢ said.” For men of such 
preparedness and of such disposition, if anything 
unwished yet not unexpected happens, disdain senti- 
ments like these : “ I never should have thought it,” 

r ‘I had hoped for other things,” or “I did not 
expect this,” and so do away with anything like throb- 
bings and palpitations of the heart, and speedily restore 
again to quiet the madness and disturbance of their 
minds. Carneades, indeed, reminded us that in 
matters of great importance it is the unexpected 4 
that is completely and wholly the cause of grief and 


> Cf. 463 p, supra, and the note. 
* Epistle xiii. 360 p: ef. 463 p, supra, and the note. 
4 Cf. 449 E, supra. 
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1 Gaivovros Hartman: @avdvros, 
2 éxeivo Reiske, confirmed by mss.: éxetvov. 
3 «at before odx deleted by Stephanus and Hutten. 
4 yév] omitted in most Mss. 





4 Cf., for example, Life of Aemilius Paulus, xxxiv. 1-2 
(273 c-x). 

> Od., xvii. 302-304: dropudpéaro Saxpv. 
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dejection. For example, the kingdom of Macedonia 
was infinitely smaller than the Roman dominion, yet 
when Perseus lost Macedonia, both he himself be- 
wailed his own evil genius and every one thought that 
he had become the most unfortunate and ill-starred 
man in the world?; but Aemilius, his conqueror, 
handed over to another his supreme command of 
practically the whole earth and sea, yet was crowned 
and offered sacrifice and was esteemed fortunate— 
and with good reason, for he knew that he had taken 
a command which would have to be relinquished 
again, whereas Perseus lost his kingdom when he had 
not expected todo so. And well has the Poet taught 
us how strong the effect of an unexpected happening 
is: Odysseus, for instance, shed a tear when his 
dog fawned upon him,’ yet when he sat beside his 
weeping wife,° gave way to no such emotion ; for into 
the latter situation he had come with his emotion 
under control and fortified by reason, but he had 
stumbled into the former without having expected it, 
and suddenly. 

17. And, to speak generally, although some of the 
things which happen against our will do by their very 
nature bring pain and distress, yet since it is through 
false opinion that we learn and become accustomed 
to be disgruntled with the greatest part of them, it is 
not unprofitable to have the verse of Menander? 
ever ready against the latter : 


No harm's been done you, if you none admit 
© Ibid. xix. 208 ff.; quoted in 442 pv, supra, where see the 
note, 
4 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 52, Frag. 179, from the 
Epitrepontes; Allinson, p. 127. The translation is that of 


A. M. Harmon. 
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« The apoedpia was the privilege of sitting in the front 
seats at public games, or the theatre, or public assemblies, 
granted to distinguished citizens, foreigners, or magistrates, 
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(for what, he means, if they touch neither body nor 
soul, are such things to you as the low birth of your 
father, or the adultery of your wife, or the deprivation 
of a crown or of front seats,? since when these mis- 
fortunes are present a man is not prevented from 
having both body and soul in the best of condition ?) ; 
and against those things which seem to pain us by 
their very nature, as sicknesses, anxieties, and the 
death of friends and children, we should have ready 
that famous verse of Euripides ° : 


Alas !—Yet why alas? Our sufferings 
Are but what we mortals must endure. 


For no reasoning so effectively engages the-emotional 
part of us, when it is being borne down and is 
slipping, as that which reminds us of the common and 
natural necessity to which man is exposed through his 
composite and corporeal nature : it is the only hold 
he gives to Fortune, while in his most vital and 
important parts he stands secure. 

When Demetrius took the Megarians’ city, he asked 
Stilpo if any of his possessions had been plundered. 
And Stilpo said, “I saw no one carrying off my pro- 
perty.” © And therefore when Fortune plunders and 
strips us of everything else, we have something 
within ourselves of the sort that 


Achaeans could never harry or plunder.# 


> Nauck, Trag. Graec Frag.*, p. 449, Frag. 300, from the 
Bellerophon ; ef. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, aetat. 45 (vol. i. 
p- 277 ed. Hill). 

¢ “ Virtue’ according to Moralia, 5r; ‘‘ knowledge ” in 
the Life of Demetrius, ix. (893 a): otdéva yap elSov émorduav 
amropépovra. 


¢ Adapted from Homer, Jl, v. 484 
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Therefore * we should not altogether debase and 
depreciate Nature in the belief that she has nothing 
strong, stable, and beyond the reach of Fortune, but, 
on the contrary, since we know that the corrupt and 
perishable part of man wherein he lies open to 
Fortune is small, and that we ourselves are masters of 
the better part, in which the greatest of our blessings 
are situated—right opinions and knowledge and the 
exercise of reason terminating in the acquisition 
of virtue, all of which have their being inalienable and 
indestructible—knowing all this, we should face the 
future undaunted and confident and say to Fortune 
what Socrates,” when he was supposed to be replying 
to his accusers, was really saying to the jury, “‘ Anytus 
and Meletus are able to take away my lite, but they 
cannot hurt me.” Fortune, in fact, can encompass us 
with sickness, take away our possessions, slander us 
to people or despot ; but she cannot make the good 
and valiant and high-souled man base or cowardly, 
mean, ignoble, or envious, nor can she deprive us of 
that disposition, the constant presence of which is of 
more help in facing life than is a pilot in facing the 
sea. For a pilot cannot calm a savage wave or a 
wind, nor can he find a harbour wherever he wishes at 
need, nor can he await the event confidently and 

® The following passage is cited in Stobaeus, vol. ii. p. 161 
ed. Wachsmuth, as from ITDourdpyou Tlepi didtas; but 
Patzig (Quaest. Plutarch., p. 34) is doubtless right in thinking 
that duiias is a scribal error for ed@upias. 

> Cf. Plato, Apology, 80 c-p; the same form of this state- 


ment with almost the same differences from Plato’s words is 
found in Epictetus, i. 29. 18, and the Encheiridion, \iii. 4. 


8 C. Wachsmuth would add xai yervatov Kai édevPépiov; cf. 
485 a, infra. 
> Sdbecv] SidPeoty raév KadAwy Stobaeus. 
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@ Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec.’, iii, p. 730, Edmonds, Lyra 
Graeca, iii. p. 474, or Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.?, p. 910, 
ades, 377. The text is quite uncertain, though Pohlenz’s 
interpretation seems better than any earlier one. Cf. also 
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without trembling ; as long as he has not despaired, 
making use of his skill, 


With the mainsail dropped to the lower mast 
He flees from the murky sea, 


whereas when the sea towers over him, he sits there 
quaking and trembling. But the disposition of the 
wise man yields the highest degree of calm to his 
bodily affections, destroying by means of self-control, 
temperate diet, and moderate exertion the conditions 
leading to disease ; even if the beginning of some 
evil comes from without, “he rides it out with light 
and well-furled sail,” as Asclepiades ® has it, just as 
one passes through a storm. But if some great un- 
foreseen disaster comes upon him and masters him, 
the harbour is close at hand and he may swim away 
from his body, as from a leaky boat.° 

18. For it is the fear of death, not the desire for 
life, which makes the fool dependent on his body, 
clinging to it as Odysseus 4 did to the fig-tree through 
fear of Charybdis below, 


Where breezes Jet him neither stay nor sail,é 
so that he is displeased at this and fearful of that. 


Voralia, 169 s, where the fragment is quoted in another 
form. 

> Asclepiades of Samos; ¢f. Knox, Choliambiea, p. 270, 
who rewrites the line. 

¢ Apparently by suicide: cf. the admiration Plutarch 
expresses for Demosthenes’ suicide (Comp. Cic. and Dem., v. 
888 c); but his position is quite different in the polemic 
against Epicurus, Joralia, 1103 x. 

4 Homer, Od., xii. 432 ; cf. De Anima, vi. 4 (Bernardakis, 
vol. vii. p. 26). 

¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.’, p. 81, Aeschylus, Frag. 250, 
from the Philoctetes; Frag. 137 ed. Smyth (L.C.L.). 
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1 éxwodv] trovody in all mss. except D. 

* dpeoris Reiske: dperjs. 

2 ets 76 added by Meziriacus, 

4 droviav Reiske; dpydavy Diibner ; dvocay Xylander: dviav ; 
of. 460 B, supra. 
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But he who understands somehow or other the nature 
of the soul and reflects that the change it undergoes 
at death will be for the better, or at least not for the 
worse, has no small provision to secure tranquillity 
of ied for facing life—fearlessness towards death. 
For he who can live pleasantly when the agreeable 
and congenial part of life is in the ascendant, but 
when alien and unnatural principles prevail, can 
depart fearlessly, saying, 
The god himself shall free me, when I will,? 


what can we imagine might befall such a man as this 
that would vex or trouble or disturb him? For he ® 
who said, “I have anticipated you, Fortune, and 
taken from you every entry whereby you might get 
at me,” encouraged himself, not with bolts or keys 
or battlements, but by precepts and reasoning in 
which everyone who desires may share. And one 
must not despair or disbelieve any of these arguments, 
but should admire and emulate them and, being filled 
with their inspiration, make trial of oneself and ob- 
serve oneself in smaller matters with a view to the 
greater, not avoiding or rejecting from the soul the 
care of these things, nor taking refuge in the remark, 
“ Perhaps nothing will be more difficult than this.” 
For languor and flabby softness are implanted by that 
self-indulgence of the soul which ever occupies itself 
with the easiest way, and retreats from the undesirable 
to what is most pleasant. But the soul which en- 
deavours, by study and the severe application of its 
s poneides, Bacchae, 498; ef. Horace, Epistulae, i. 16. 
78-79 
oy Nipee deus simul atque volam me solvet.” opinor 
hoc sentit, ‘‘ moriar.” mors ultima linea rerum est. 
» Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Frag. 49 ed. Korte. 
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! +6] omitted in most mss, 
2 gradas| xal dzadds in most Mss, 
2 ode éarw elzeiv] omitted in most Mss. 
4 +9 wbuyy] ris wuxjs in most Mss. 
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powers of reasoning, to form an idea of what sickness, 
suffering, and exile really are will find much that 
is false and empty and corrupt in what appears to 
be difficult and fearful, as the reason shows in each 
particular.? 

19. And yet many shudder even at the verse of 
Menander,? 


No man alive may say, “‘ I shall not suffer this,” 


since they do not know how much it helps in warding 
off grief to be able by practice and study to look 
Fortune in the face with eyes open, and not to manu- 
facture in oneself “‘ smooth, soft’ * fancies, like one 
reared in the shade of many hopes which ever yield 
and hold firm against nothing. We can, however, 
make this reply to Menander : ‘‘ True, 


No man alive may say, ‘I shall not suffer this,’ 


yet while still alive one can say, ‘I will not do this: 
will not lie nor play the villain nor defraud nor 
scheme.’” For this is in our power and is not a 
small, but a great help toward tranquillity of mind. 
Even as, on the contrary again, 


My conscience, since I know I’ve done a dreadful deed,? 


like ¢ an ulcer in the flesh, leaves behind it in the soul 
regret which ever continues to wound and prick it. 
For the other pangs reason does away with, but 


* Cf. Cicero, Disputationes Tusculanaeg, iii. 81 f. 

*» Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 103, Frag. 335, v. 4. 

© Probably a quotation of Od., xxi. 151. 

* Euripides, Orestes, 396; ef. Diels, Frag. d. Vorso- 
kratiker®, ii. p. 199, Democritus, Frag. 264. 

¢ The following passage is cited by Stobaeus, vol. 
p- 604 ed. Hense. 
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1 epydferar] evepyaterar G and Stobaeus, as Madvig had 
conjectured. 

2 z9s yuyijs] omitted in most mss. 

3 Saxvoperns . . . KoAalopevyns] Saxvopevny . . . Kodalopevyy 
most Mss. 


4 ravra Gaisford: taéra, 
5 -év8’ Schneider, confirmed by Teles’ version: +dav. 
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regret is caused by reason itself, since the soul, to- 
gether with its feeling of shame, is stung and chastised 
by itself. For as those who shiver with ague or burn 
with fevers are more distressed and pained than those 
who suffer the same discomforts through heat or cold 
from a source outside the body, so the pangs which 
Fortune brings, coming, as it were, from a source 
without, are lighter to bear; but that lament, 


None is to blame for this but me myself,* 


which is chanted over one’s errors, coming as it 
does from within, makes the pain even heavier by 
reason of the disgrace one feels. And so it is that no 
costly house nor abundance of gold nor pride of race 
nor pomp of office, no grace of language, no eloquence, 
impart so much calm and serenity to life as does a soul 
free from evil acts and purposes and possessing an 
imperturbable and undefiled character as the source 
of its life, a source whence flow fair actions ® which 
have both an inspired and joyous activity joined with 
a lofty pride therein, and a memory sweeter and more 
stable than that hope of Pindar’s ° which sustains old 
age. For do not censers,? as Carneades said, even if 
they have been completely emptied, retain their 


@ Assigned by Schneider to Callimachus (Frag. anon. 372); 
ef. also Teles, ed. Hense, p. 8; Sternbach, Gnomologicum 
Parisinum, 331 (Acad, Litt. Cracov., xx. 1893). The verse 
was perhaps suggested by Homer, JI, i. 335. 

> Cf. von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., i. p. 50, Zeno, Frag. 
203; see also Moralia, 56 B, 100 c. 

¢ Frag. 214 Bergk, 233 Boeckh; p. 608 ed. Sandys. See 
also Plato, Republic, 331 a. 

2 On the form AcBarwrpides see F. Solmsen, Rheinisches 
Museum, liv. 347. 


§ od] 7 in some uss., as Pohlenz had conjectured (Zeit. /. 
wiss. Theol., l.c., p. 93, n. 1). 
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A 708] TO Reiske: 76 rod Bernardakis. 
2 jepjpara early editors: punta. 
& etidvras] efudvras most Mss. 4 tpodas] tpudas most Mss, 
5 evduuias] eddnuias most Mss. 
® Atdata| d:orvora Most MSS. 


7 Qynrod yéAwros Wyttenbach: @inrév yéAwra 
® etdnuoc] ed0vxpor Meziriacus and some Mss. 
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fragrance for a long time,? and in the soul of the 
wise man do not fair actions leave behind the re- 
membrance of them eternally delightful and fresh, 
by which joy in them is watered and flourishes, and 
he comes to despise those who bewail and abuse life 
as a land of calamities or a place of exile appointed 
here for our souls ? 

20. And I am delighted with Diogenes, who, when 
he saw his host in Sparta preparing with much ado 
for a certain festival, said, “‘ Does not a good man 
consider every day a festival?’ And a very 
splendid one, to be sure, if we are sound of mind. 
For the universe is a most holy temple and most 
worthy of a god; into it man is introduced. through 
birth as a spectator, not of hand-made or immovable 
images, but of those sensible representations of 
knowable things that the divine mind, says Plato,® has 
revealed, representations which have innate within 
themselves the beginnings of life and motion, sun and 
moon and stars, rivers which ever discharge fresh 
water, and earth which sends forth nourishment for 
plants and animals. Since life is a most perfect 
initiation into these things and a ritual celebration of 
them, it should be full of tranquillity and joy, and not 
in the manner of the vulgar, who wait for the festivals 
of Cronus © and of Zeus and the Panathenaea and 
other days of the kind, at which to enjoy and refresh 
themselves, paying the wages of hired laughter to 
mimes and dancers. It is true that we sit there on 


° Cf. Horace, Epistulae, i. 2. 69: 
quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
testa diu. 

* Cf. Timaeus, 92 c, Epinomis, 984 a. 

© The Roman Saturnalia. 
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2 ody Sxws] omitted in most Mss. 
3 név}] omitted in a few mss. 
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those occasions decorously in reverent silence, for no 
one wails while he is being initiated or laments as he 
watches the Pythian games or as he drinks at the 
festival of Cronus; but by spending the greater part 
of life in lamentation and heaviness of heart and 
carking cares men shame the festivals with which the 
god supplies us and in which he initiates us. And 
though men delight in sweetly sounding instruments 
and singing birds, and take pleasure in seeing animals 
romping and frisking, and, on the contrary, are dis- 
pleased when they howl and bellow and look fierce ; 
yet though they see that their own life is unsmiling 
and dejected and ever oppressed and afflicted by the 
most unpleasant experiences and troubles and un- 
ending cares, they not only do not provide them- 
selves with some alleviation or ease—from what 
source could they do so?—but even when others urge 
them, they do not accept a word of admonition by 
following which they would acquiesce in the present 
without fault-finding, remember the past with thank- 
fulness, and meet the future without fear or suspicion, 
with their hopes cheerful and bright. 


« zopilovow] wopilew most Mss. 


5 guvoicovrat] cvvoicovar all mss. except G, S. 
5 xpocafovaw] mpdfovow Meziriacus. 


ON BROTHERLY LOVE 
(DE FRATERNO AMORE) 





INTRODUCTION 


Ix this essay Plutarch has arranged his material some- 
what more methodically than is his usual practice. 
In chaps. 1-7 he shows that Brotherly Love is in 
accordance with nature; in 9-19 he tells us how we 
should conduct ourselves toward a brother : (a) while 
our parents are alive, (6) when they are dead, (c) when 
the brother is our inferior, (d) when our. superior ; 
and also the reasons for quarrels and the treatment 
thereof. He closes with some pleasant tales of 
affection for brothers’ children. 

That Plutarch wrote this work after De Adulatore 
et Amico, De Amicorum Multitudine,* and the Life of 
Cato Minor was demonstrated by C. Brokate (De 
aliquot Plut. libellis, diss. Géttingen, 1913, pp. 17-24, 
58; and see the excellent tables on pp. 47, 61). 
Plutarch appears to have retained a certain amount 
of more or less irrelevant material on friendship from 
his recent work on these treatises, and also to have 
drawn upon some portions of Theophrastus’s treatise 
On Friendship.” 

The essay is No. 98 in the Lamprias catalogue. 


* This point was subsequently shown, but with much less 
care and detail, by G. Hein (Quaestiones Plut., diss. Berlin, 
1916, p. 37), who seems to have been ignorant of Brokate’s 
far superior work. 

> Cf. Brokate, op. cit., pp. 7 ff. 
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1 Atooxdpwv} S:ocxovpwr in most Mss, 
® Kujre Patzig: Kuvre. 





* Cf. M.C. Waites, Amer. Jour. Arch., xxiii., 1919, pp. 1 ff.5 
this passage is cited by Eustathius on JI, 1125. 60. 

> The identity of Avidius Nigrinus and Avidius Quietus is 
not certainly established ; see Prosopographia Imp. Rom., 
ra Pp. 189-190. 

© Nauck, comparing Suidas, 8.0. Theodectes, and 

Stephanus Byzantius, would correct ‘“‘ Aristarchus”’ to Aris- 
tandrus, the father of the tragic poet Theodectas of 
Phaselis. 
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1. Tue ancient representations of the Dioscuri are 
called by the Spartans “‘ beam-figures "7: they 
consist of two parallel wooden beams joined by two 
other transverse beams placed across them; and 
this common and indivisible character of the offering 
appears entirely suitable to the brotherly love of 
these gods. In like manner do I also dedicate this 
treatise On Brotherly Love to you, Nigrinus and 
Quietus,® a joint gift for you both who well deserve 
it. For as to the exhortations this essay contains, 
since you are already putting them into practice, you 
will seem to be giving your testimony in their favour 
rather than to be encouraged to perform them ; and 
the pleasure you will take in acts which are right will 
make the perseverance of your judgement more firm, 
inasmuch as your acts will win approval before spec- 
tators, so to speak, who are honourable and devoted 
to virtue. 

Now Aristarchus,° the father of Theodectes, by way 
of jeering at the crowd of sophists, used to say that in 
the old days there were barely seven Sophists,? but 


4 That is, the Seven Wise Men. Plutarch so uses cogiorys 
(cf. Moralia, 96 a, where all mss. but one read codicrod: 
857 F); so also Aristotle, Frag. 5 ed. V. Rose. Cf. the 
earlier usage of Herodotus, i. 29 (where Wells’s note is hope- 
lessly wrong); ii. 49; iv.95; Hippocrates, De Vet. Med., 20. 
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2 aodioras}] cogods in some Mss. 
tatra] 7adra wavra in some MSS. 





* Cf. Moralia, 1083 c; Fraser’s note on Apollodorus, 
ii. 7. 2 (L.C.L. vol. i. p. 249). 

> Cf Hierocles, Frag. De Fraterno Amore (Stobaeus, 
vol, iv. p. 663 ed. Hense), 
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that in his own day an equally large number of 
non-sophists could not easily be found. And accord- , 
ing to my _observation, | brotherly | love is’ ‘as rare in 
our r day as brotherly hatred was among the men of 
old ; when instances of such hatred appeared, they 


were so amazing that the times made them known to 


alt as warning examples in tragedies and other | 
stage-performances ; but all men of to-day, when they 


encounter brothers who are good to each other, 
wonder at them no less than at those famous sons of 
Molioné,? who, according to common belief, were 
born with their bodies grown together ; and to use 
in common a father’s wealth and friends and 
slaves is considered as incredible and portentous as 
for one soul to make use of the hands and feet and 
eyes of two bodies. 

2. And yet the illustration of such common use by 
brothers Nature has placed at no great distance from 
us ; on the contrary, in the body itself she has con- 
trived to make most of the necessary parts double 
and brothers and twins ®: hands, feet, eyes, ears, 
nostrils ; and she has Thu taught us that she has 

divided them in this fashion for mutual preservation 
and assistance, not for variance and strife. And 
when she separated the very hands into a number of 
unequal fingers, she supplied men with the most 
accurate and skilful of instruments, so that Anaxa- 
goras ° of old assigned the reason for man’s wisdom 
and intelligence to his having hands. The contrary 
of this, however, seems to be true?: it is not because 
man acquired hands that he is wisest of animals; 


€ Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker', ii. p. 30, § 102. 
4 x Aristotle, De Partibus Pp Serene i iv. 10 (687 a 
17 ff.). 
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Beppa TH opovoig Kal ouppavia Ty dplorny Kat 
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obre 
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gaol obre 


~ > v > ca 
Tas igodaipovos avlpw- 
é > Sol 
mois BacAnisos apyas 
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/ 3 cal > f , ” 4 
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1 girdv Bernardakis: adray. 





* Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, ii. 3. 18-19. 
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it is because by nature he was endowed with reason 
and skill that he acquired instruments of a nature 
adapted to these powers. And this fact is obvious to 
everyone : Nature from one seed and one source has _ 
created two brothers, or three, or more, not for 
difference and opposition to each other, but that by 
being separate they might the more readily co-operate , 
with one another. For indeed creatures that had 
three bodies and an hundred hands, if any such were 
ever really born, being joined together in all their 
members, could do nothing independently and apart 
from one another, as may brothers, who can either 
remain at home or reside abroad, as well as undertake 
public office and husbandry through each other’s help 
if they but preserve that principle of goodwill and 
concord which Nature has given them. But if they 
do not, they will differ not at all, I think, from feet 
which trip up one another and fingers which are un- 
naturally entwined and twisted by each other.* But 
rather, just as in the same body the combination of 
moist and dry, cold and hot, sharing one nature and 
diet, by their consent and agreement engender the 
best and most pleasant temperament and bodily 
harmony—without which, they say, there is not any 
joy or profit either “in wealth ” or 


In that kingly rule which makes men 
Like to gods °"— 
but if overreaching and factious strife be engendered 


in them, they corrupt and destroy the animal most 
shamefully ; so through the concord of brothers both 


> From Ariphron’s Paean to Health: cf. 450 », supra’ 
The present passage is paraphrased by Stobaeus, vol. iv. 
p. 658 ed. Hense. 
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1 éxdimés] éAAumés Some Mss, 

2 dvayKaiws] dixatws Stobaeus. 


3 wédos] wépos most Mss. 


4 zpooriBecGat] mpoorpipecbat Stobaeus. 








* Bergk, Poet, Lyr. Graec., iii. p. 690; Edmonds, Elegy 
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family and household are sound and flourish, and 


friends and intimates, liké an harmonious choir, | 


neither do nor say, nor think, anything discordant ; 
Even the base wins honour in a feud *; 


a slandering servant, or a flatterer who slips in from 
outside, or a malignant citizen. For as diseases in 
bodies which canzot accept their proper diet engender 
cravings for many strange and harmful foods, so 
slander and suspicion entertained against kinsmen 
ushers in evil and pernicious associations which flow 
in from outside to fill the vacant room.’ 

3. It is true that the Arcadian prophet ° of neces- 
sity manufactured for himself, according to Herodo- 
tus, a wooden foot, deprived as he was of his own ; 
but the man who quarrels with his brother, and takes 
as his comrade a stranger from the market-place or 
the wrestling-floor, appears to be doing nothing but 
cutting off voluntarily a limb of his own flesh and 
blood, and taking to himself and joining to his body 
an extraneous member. Indeed it is our very need. 
which welcomes and seeks friendship and comrade- 
ship, that teaches us to honour and cherish and keep 
our kin, since we are unable and unfitted by Nature 
to live friendless, unsocial, hermits’ lives. Wherefore 
Menander @ rightly says, 


and Iambus, ii. p. 284: quoted also in Life of Alexander, 
lili. (695 ©); Life of Nicias, xi. (580 pv); Comparison of 
Lysander and Sulla, i. (475 F). 

> Cf. 468 c-p, supra. 

° Hegisistratus of Elis in Herodotus, ix. 37. The first 
sentence of this chapter is paraphrased by Stobaeus, vol. iv. 
p. 675 ed. Hense. 

# Kock, Com. tt. Frag., iii. p. 169, Frag. 554 (p. 493 ed. 
Allinson, L.C.L.); v. 4 is quoted in Moralia, 93 c. 
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1 rpudis] one ms. has zpo¢ijs, Grotius’s conjecture. 
2 ofer’? Xylander: to? fo 7° 
over AYiander: otot 7 OF ols 7. 
3 gumemoinxe] trezoinxe Most MSS. 
nore y feed ate ania 
* Gpd twa] dpa (or dpa) réva (or rive); épa Pohlenz. 
5 (ep@v] tepov many Mss. 
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Not from drink or from daily revelling 

Do we seek one to whom we may entrust 

Our life, father. Do we not think we've found 

Great good in but the shadow of a friend ? 
For most friendships are in reality shadows and 
imitations and images of that first friendship which 
Nature implanted in children toward parents and in 
brothers toward brothers ; and°asfor the man who 
does not reverence or honour this friendship, can 
he give any pledge of goodwill to strangers? Or 
what sort of man is he who addresses his comrade as 
“brother ”’ in salutations and letters, but does not 
care even to walk with his own brother when they 
are going the same way? For as it is the act of a 
madman to adorn the effigy of a brother and at the 
same time to beat and mutilate the brother’s body, 
even so to reverence and honour the name “ brother” 
in others, but to hate and shun the person himself, 
is the act of one who is not sane and has never yet 
got it into his head that Nature is the most holy 
and great of sacred things.* 

4. Iremember, for instance, that in Rome I under- 
took to arbitrate between two brothers, of whom one 
had the reputation of being a philosopher. But he 
was, as it appears, not only as a brother but also as 
a philosopher, masquerading under a false name and 
appellation ; for when I asked him to conduct himself 
as brother to brother and as philosopher to lay- 
man, ““ What you say,” said he, “as to his being a 
layman, is correct, but I account it no momentous 
or important matter to have sprung from the same 
loins.” “ As for you,” said I, ‘‘ it is obvious that you 


* For the hyperbole contrast 491 p, infra. 
® ddeAdév added by Stegmann. 
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@ Cf. Commentarii in Hesiodum, 65 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. 
p- 84), on JVorks and Days, 707. 
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consider it no important or momentous matter to have 
sprung from any loins at all.” But certainly all other 
philosophers, even if they do not think so, at least do 
affirm with constant iteration that both Nature and 
the Law, which upholds Nature, have assigned to 
parents, after “gods, first and [greatest } honour ‘ «; and 
there is nothing which men do that is more accept- 
able to gods than with goodwill and zeal to repay 
to those who bore them and brought them up the 
favours “ long ago lent to them when they were 
young.” > Nor is there, again, a greater exhibition 
of an impious nature than neglect of parents or 
offences ‘against | them, yererare, while we are for- 
bidden to do wrong to all others, vet to our mother 
and father, if we do not always afford, both in deed 
and in word, matter for their pleasure, even if offence 
be not present, men consider it unholy and unlawful. 
Hence what deed or favour or disposition, which 
children may show toward their parents, can give « 
more pleasure than steadfast goodwill and friendship 
toward a brother ? 

5. And surely this fact is quite easy to perceive 
fromthe contrary. For when we observe that parents 
are grieved by sons who maltreat a servant honoured 
by mother and father, and neglect plants or farm-lands 
in which their parents took delight, and that remiss- 
ness in caring for some house- -dog or horse hurts 
elderly persons who feel a jealous affection for them ; 
and when, again, we observe that parents are vexed 
when their children disparage and hiss at concerts 
and spectacles and athletes all of which they them- 
selves used to admire ; when we observe these things, 
is it reasonable le to suppose that parents < are indifferent 


° Plato, Laws, 717. c; ¢f. 496 c, infra. 
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2 "Apragépéns Palmerius: &épéns. 





* Perhaps with a reference to Pindar, Frag. 214: of. 
477 3, supra, and the note. 
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when sons quarrel, hate and malign each other, and 
array themsélvés ever against ~each_ other’ s interests 
and activities, , and are finally | ruined by each other ? 
No-oné~can say that the parents are indifferent. 
Hence when, on the other hand, brothers love and 
feel affection for each other, aad, in so far as 
Nature has made them separate in their bodies, 
so far do they become united in their emotions 
and actions, and share with each other their studies 
and recreations and games, then they have made 
their brotherly love a sweet and blessed “ sustainer 
of old age’’® for their parents. For no father is 
so fond of oratory or of honour or of riches as he is 
of his children; therefore fathers do not find such 
pleasure in seeing their sons gaining a reputation 
as orators, acquiring wealth, or holding office as in 
seeing that they love one another. So they report 
of Apollonis of Cyzicus, mother of King Eumenes ® 
and three other sons, Attalus and Philetaerus and 
Athenaeus, that she always congratulated herself 
and gave thanks to the gods, not because of wealth 
or empire, but because she saw her three sons mem- 
bers of the body-guard of the eldest, who passed 
his days without fear surrounded by brothers with 
swords and spears in their hands. So again, on the 
contrary, when Artaxerxes ° perceived that his son 
Ochus had plotted against his brothers, he despaired 
and died. 


For cruel are the wars of brothers, 
as Euripides? says, and they are cruellest of all to 


> Cf. 489 pv f., infra; Gnomologicum Vaticanum, 293 
(Wiener Stud., x. p. 241). 

° Cf. Life of Artaxerxes, xxx. (1027 B). 

@ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 675, Frag. 975. 
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1 gdrois}] adrév Hartman. 
* The mas. read 70 dvddeAdov and rov adeAdov. 





“ Perhaps this sentence is paraphrased by Stobaeus, vol. iv. 


p. 658 ed. Hense. ees 
» Cf. Moralia, 189 p; related also of Cato Maior in 
Plutarch’s Life, xxiv. (351 8), 
¢ Paraphrased by Stobaeus, vol. iv. p. 658 ed. Hense. 
4 Od., xvi. 117. 
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the parents themselves. For he that hates his own 
brother and is angry with him cannot refrain from 
blaming the father that begat and the mother that 
bore such a brother. 

6. So Peisistratus,’ marrying for a second time when 
his sons were full grown, said that because he con- 
sidered them to be honourable and good he wished 
to become the father of more children like them. 
Excellent and just sons will not only love each 
other the more because of their parents, but will also 
love their parents the more because of each other ; 
so will they always both think and say that, though 
they owe their parents gratitude for many favours, it 
is most of all for their brothers that they owe it,° 
since these are truly the most precious and delightful 
of all the possessions they have received from them. 
Well indeed has Homer ? also depicted Telemachus 
as reckoning his brotherless condition a misfortune : 

The son of Cronus thus has doomed our race 
To have one son alone. 


But Hesiod ¢ does not well in advising “ an only son’ 
to inherit his father’s estate—and that too when he 
was himself a pupil of the Muses,‘ who, in fact, 
reccived this name? just because they were “ always 
together ’’ (homou ousas) in concord and sisterly 
affection.” ; 
Now, as regards parents, brotherly love is of such 
sort that to lore one’s brother is forthwith a proof 
of love for both mother and father; and again, as / 


« Works and Days, 376; cf.the Commentariiin Hesiodum, 
37 Gera vol. vii. p. 70). 

1 Theogony, 22. 

9 A fanciful derivation : Modcae from opod ofaat. 

* Paraphrased by Stobaeus, vol. iv. p. 659 ed. Hense. 
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ovvdet: TO yap icov poripor* avOpwros epu, 


é 2 nn 3 ~ la ”~ i bal - ¢ 
Bris odk dv adtot Katedpdvnce; motos 8 av Hv 6 
2A v4 2 ~ 8 , A 10 > * x! 
Tpevs, et Towatra Seumvioas Tov ddeAddy eyvwpo- 
ta 4 A ral 
4 
Adyeu pos Tovs sratdas, 


filwy ye pévrou xpiois 7 mpds aiparos 
povn Kaxob péovtos® dpedrciv dirct; 


ab] atrod most Mss. 

Oedv] tv Oedv most Mss. 

det] efvac most Mss. 

pdviov] vdpipov some Mss. here and the mss. of Euripides, 
but ef. 484 8, infra. 5 péovros] mapevros Nauck. 


oor Me 


» 


* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.?, p. 703, Euripides, Frag. 
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regards children, for them there is no lesson and 
example comparable to brotherly love on their father’s 
part. And, on the other hand, the contrary is a bad 
example for children who inherit, as from a father’s 
testament, his hatred of brothers. For a man who 
has grown old in law-suits and quarrels and content- 
ions with his brothers, and then exhorts his children 
to concord, 


Healer of others, full of sores himself,* 


weakens the force of his words by his own actions. 
If, at any rate, Eteocles® of Thebes had said with 
reference to his brother,® 


To where the sun and stars rise would I go, 
And plunge beneath the earth—if this I counld— 
To hold Dominion, greatest of the gods, 


and then had proceeded to exhort his own children,? 


Revere Equality, which ever binds 
Friend to friend, state to state, allies unto 
Allies : Nature made equal rights secure, 


who would not have despised him? And what sort 
of man would Atreus have been, if, after serving his 
brother that dinner, he had then proceeded to 
preach to his own children : 


And yet the use of friends, fast joined with ties 
Of blood, alone brings help when troubles flow 7 


1086; quoted also in Moralia, 71 Fr, 88 p, 1110 &. Cf 
Aeschylus, Prometheus, 473 ; and tarpé, Qepdrevgov aeavrov. 

> Euripides, Phoenissae, 504-506. 

¢ Polyneices. 

4 Phoenissae, 536-538, but it is Jocasta who speaks here, ex- 
horting Eteocles to concord: ef. Moralia, 643 ¥. 

¢ Atreus served to his brother Thyestes Thyestes’ own 
children at a feast of pretended reconciliation. 

4 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.”, p. 912, ades. 384. 
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, LY 
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Ad av 8 ~ > r ~ BO, 3 r , 
tAiat Kav Staor@ow od yaderds adfis avadapBa- 
> * A ~ x , 2 / my 
vovow, dd<eAgol dé tod Kata diow exmecdvres ovTE 
padiws avvépyovra, Kav ovvéAPwot, puTapav Kai 
a ? N ¢ a 2 ia land A 
vromtov ovaj ai dsaddvces ébéAxovrat, waca pev 
Doty éyOpa mpos avipwrov avOpamw pera TeV 
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1 SoAAvovew Kronenberg: drcAvovaww. 





* Cf. 480 c, supra. 

> Cf. Racine, La Thébaide : 
Mais, quand de la nature on a brisé les chaines, 
Cher Attale, il n’est rien qui puisse réunir 
Ceux que des noeuds si forts n’ont pas sceu retenir, 
L’on hait avec excés lorsque l’on hait un frére. 
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7. Therefore it is fitting to cleanse away completely 
hatred of brothers, which is both'an eal Sustainer of 
parents in their old age* and a worse nurturer of 
children in their youth. And it is also a cause of 
slander and accusations against such brothers; for 
their fellow-citizens think that, after having been 
so closely bound together by their common educa- 
tion, their common life together, and their kinship, 
brothers could not have become deadly enemies un- 
less each were aware of many wicked deeds com- 
mitted by the other. There must be, they infer, 
great reasons for the breaking-up of a great goodwill 
and affection. For this reason it is not easy to effect 
a reconciliation of brothers; for just as things 
which have been joined together, even if the glue 
becomes loose, may be fastened together again and 
become united, yet if a body which has grown 
together is broken or split, it is difficult to find 
means of welding or joining it; so friendships knitted 
together through long familiarity, even though the 
friends part company, can be easily resumed again, 
but when brothers have once broken the bonds 
of Nature,® they cannot readily come together, and 
even if they do, their reconciliation bears with it a 
filthy hidden sore of suspicion. Or rather, every en- 
mity between man and man which steals into the 
heart in company with the most painful emotions 
—contentiousness, anger, envy, remembrance of 
wrongs—causes pain and perturbation of mind; but 
when the enmity is toward a brother, with whom it is 
necessary to share sacrifices and the family’s sacred 
rites, to occupy the same sepulchre, and in life, per- 
haps, the same or a neighbouring habitation—such an 
enmity keeps the painful situation ever before our 
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diadbapevrwr, adeApob se avrixrnots ovK gor, 
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Komelons* aan’ ophas 7 Tlepois elev, dvri Tay 
TEKveDY eAopery od@oat Tov ddeAgov, 6 br naiSas pev 
érépous xryoaabae dvvacr’ a, ddeAgos 8’ ddAos 
am yovéwy Hh} ovrww, obK ay yévouro. 

“Ti d4ra xe? moueiv,” gain tis av, “ dTw 

F betes adeAgos yévotto 5 Bee mpOtov éxelvo puvnpo- 

vevew, or mavTos anrerat yévous dtAias 7 n pavrdrys 
Kal Kata Tov LodokAda 


4 A ~ 3 A , ~ 
Ta mreloTa dwpav aisxpa dwpdcets BpoTay. 
4 ’ 
ore yap TO auyyeviKov otTEe TO ETaLpiKOY OUTE TO 


1 eiv Reiske: etdeiv, efSein, or BAéterau 
2 apdtwv] mporépwy Nylander. 





* With reference to I1., ix. 406-409 : 
Agiorot pev yap te Bdes kai igea pia, 
xrntol 8 tpinodés te Kal inmuv éavba xdpyva* 
avdpos Se poxt, md dw eMépev obre Actor?) 
008" éder}, emel dp Kev dueciberar Epxos oSdvTwv. 
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eyes, and reminds us every day of the madness and 
folly which has made the sweetest countenance of the 
nearest kinsman become most frowning and angry to 
look upon, and that voice which has been beloved and 
familiar from boyhood most dreadful to hear. And 
though they see many other examples of brothers 
using the same house and table and undistributed 
estates and slaves, yet they alone maintain different 
sets of friends and guests, considering as_ hostile 
everything dear to their brothers — and that too 
though all the world may readily reflect that while 
friends and boon-companions may be “taken as 
booty,” and relatives by marriage and familiars 
may be “ obtained ’’* when the old ones, like arms or 
implements, have been lost, yet the acquisition of an- 
other brother is impossible,” as is that of a new hand 
when one has been removed or that of a new eve 
when one has been knocked out; rightly, then, did 
the Persian © woman declare, when she chose to save 
her brother in place of her children, that she could 
get other children, but not another brother, since 
her parents were dead. 

8. ‘‘ What then,’’ someone will say, ‘‘ must one 
who has a bad brother do?’”’4 We must remember 
this first of all: badness can lay hold on every kind of 
friendship ; and, according to Sophocles,’ 


Search out most human traits: you'll find them base. 


For it is impossible to discover that our relations with 


> Cf. the passage of Sophocles, Antigoné, 905 ff., now 
accepted by most critics as genuine. 

© Herodotus, iii. 119. 

* Cf. Hierocles in Stobaeus, vol. iv. p. 661 ed. Hense. 

* Frag. $53 ed. Pearson, 769 ed. Nauck ; ef. 463 p, supra. 
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> ~ A 
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> ~ > 4 ww 4 
atdots ayaAxevtoow eleverar médats, 
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‘ = ‘ > ro x b Xr , ~ 
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a“ = / > Mi é tal oe > 
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~ v4 la 
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/ 3 x. la A = v ~ Ne 
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1 shy dpxnv Wilamowitz: THY dperay OF T&v duaprnudrev. 
ToUveKd a’] TO oe Kal Homer. 





* Cf. Moralia, 758 pv; Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, 
viii. 12 (1161 b 12 ff.). 

> Plutarch might aptly have quoted Aristophanes, Ach- 
arnians, 909: puxkds ya waxos otros.—dAN’ dav KaKdv. 

¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec, Frag.’, p. 549, Euripides, Frag. 595, 
probably from the Peirithoiis ; quoted again in Moralia, 
96 c, 533 a, 763 F. 
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relatives or comrades or lovers? are unmixed with 
baseness, free from passion, or pure from evil. So the 
Spartan, when he married a little wife,” said that of 
evils one should choose the least ; but brothers one 
would prudently advise to put up with the evils with 
which they are most familiar rather than to make 
trial of unfamiliar ones ; for the former procedure 
as being necessary brings no reproach, but the latter 
is blameworthy because voluntary. No boon-com- 
panion or comrade-in-arms or guest 


Is yoked in honour’s bonds not forged by man,°¢ 


but he is who is of the same blood and upbringing, 
and born of the same father and mother. For sucha 
kinsman it is altogether fitting to concede and allow 
some faults, saying to him when he errs, 


“‘T cannot leave you in your wretchedness 4 


and trouble and folly, lest I might, unwittingly, punish 
harshly and bitterly, because I hate it, some ailment 
instilled into you from the seed of father or mother.” 
Yor, as Theophrastus ¢ said, we must not grow to love 
those not of our blood and then judge them, but judge 
them first and love them later; but where Nature 
does not commit the initiative to judgement in con- 
ceiving goodwill toward another nor wait for the 
proverbial bushel of salt,f but has begotten with the 
child at its birth the principle of love, in that case 


4 Adapted from Homer, Od., xiii, 331. 

¢ Frag. 74 (p. 181 ed. Wimmer, 1862); paraphrased by 
Stobaeus, vol. iv. p. 659 ed. Hense. 

’ That is, does not wait many years for the relationship to 
ripen into affection; cf. Moralia, 94 a, and the references 
there cited. 
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2 Of. Moralia, 94 a. 
® Of. 456 ¥ and 462 F, supra. 
© Cf. Life of Agesilaiis, v. (598 B). | 
4 The Spartan Council of Elders. 
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there should be no harsh nor strict censors of his 
faults. But as it is, what would you say of those who 
sometimes readily put up with the wrongdoings of 
strangers and men of no kin to themselves, men 
picked up at some drinking-bout or play-ground 
or wrestling-floor,? and take pleasure in their com- 
pany, yet are peevish and inexorable toward their 
own brothers? Why some even breed and grow fond 
of savage dogs and horses, and many people do so with 
lynxes and cats, monkeys and lions, yet cannot endure 
their brothers’ rages or stupidities or ambitions ; still 


9. Let this, then, serve as a preamble to my whole 
discourse. But as the starting-point of my admoni- 
tions, let us take, not the division of the father’s 
goods, as other writers do, but the misguided quarrels 
and jealousy of the children while the parents are yet 
alive. The ephors, when Agesilaiis ° used to send 
an ox as a mark of distinguished service to each 
member of the gerousia? as he was appointed, fined 
him, alleging as their reason that by such demagogic 
means of gaining popular favour he was trying to 
acquire as his own personal followers men who be- 
longed to the state ; but one would advise a son to 
care for his parents, not with the design of acquiring 
their goodwill for himself alone or turning it away 
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xoudoréepay Reiske: xouddrepor. 
7 added by Xylander. 
ws] omitted in most wss.; some have ws paéMov; none 
have as alone. 

4 GAda} dAAnAa most Mss. 

5 guverwrépav Apelt: cepnvorépar. 

§ cicopdwv] most Mss. add kat €u7jv moriSéypevos dpyyy from 
J), x. 123. 
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from others to himself. It is in this way that many 
play the demagogue against their brothers, having a 
specious but unjust pretext for this rapacity; for 
they deprive them of the greatest and fairest of in- 
heritances, their parents’ goodwill, by servilely and 
unscrupulously cutting across their brothers’ path, 
opportunely making their attacks when the parents 
are occupied and unsuspecting, and, in particular, 
showing themselves dutiful and obedient and prudent 
in those matters in which they perceive their brothers 
to be in error, or seeming to be so. But the right 
way, on the contrary, when a son sees that his father 
is angry with his brother, is to take his share of it and 
bear the brunt of it together with his brother, by such 
assistance making the anger lighter, and then by 
rendering services and favours to help somehow or 
other to restore his brother to his father’s grace. 
If there is error of omission, he can allege in the 
brother’s favour the absence of opportunity, or that 
he was engaged on some other work, or his very 
nature, as being more useful and more intelligent 
in other directions. The saying of Agamemnon 4 
also is admirable : 


‘“* Not to slackness does he yield or foolishness, 
But looks to me, 


and to me he has committed this duty.” And 
fathers are very willing to accept even the substitu- 
tion of other terms ° and to believe their sons when 
they call their brothers’ carelessness “ simplicity,” 
their stupidity “ straightforwardness,” and their 
contentiousness “inability to endure contempt ” ; 


@ On behalf of Menelaiis: Jl, x. 122-123. 
* That is, terms which excuse the fault; cf. Moralia, 56 c. 
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the result is that he who acts as mediator succeeds 
in lessening the anger against his brother, and at 
the same time he increases his father’s goodwill 
toward himself. 

10. Only after the erring brother has been defended 
in this manner should the other turn to him and re- 
buke him somewhat sharply, pointing out with all 
frankness his errors of commission and of omission. 
For one should neither give free rein to brothers, 
nor, again, should one trample on them when they 
are at fault (for the latter is the act of one who 
gloats over the sinner, the former that of one who 
aids and abets him), but should apply his admoni- 
tion as one who cares for his brother and grieves 
with him. Otherwise he who has been the most 
zealous advocate before his parents becomes before 
the brother himself the most vehement of accusers. 

But if a brother is guiltless when he is accused, 
though it is right to be subservient to parents in 
everything else and to endure all their wrath and 
displeasure, yet pleas and justifications offered to 
parents on behalf of a brother who is being un- 
deservedly criticized or punished are honourable and 
not reprehensible ; nor must one be afraid that the 
words of Sophocles 2 will be addressed to him : 


Most shameless son, who with his father dare 
To litigate, 


when one is speaking with all frankness on behalf of 
a brother who seems to be receiving unfair treatment. 
For to the parents themselves, when they are proved 
wrong, such a “ litigation ’’ makes defeat sweeter 
than victory. 

11. After the father is dead, however, even more 
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1 rev ddeAdhov] raHv d5eApGv or robs adeApovs in most M83. 
2 éraipwv Reiske, confirmed by Mss.: €érépwr. 
3 érépwo’ Pohlenz: érépws or érépots. 
4 adrods Bernardakis: adrods. 
5 81 Sef W.C.H.: 87) or det. 
* ebyvwpovoivros Pohlenz: edyvwpovodyrwy or edyvaipovos. 
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than before it is right for the brother to cling fast 
to his brother’s goodwill, immediately sharing his 
affection for the dead in tears and grief, rejecting 
the insinuations of servants and the calumnies of 
comrades who range themselves on the other side, 
and believing all the tales about the brotherly love 
of the Dioscuri and in particular the one which re- 
lates that Polydeuces? killed with a blow of his 
fist a man who whispered to him something against 
his brother.? 

And when they seek to divide their father’s goods, 
they should not first declare war on each other, as the 
majority do, and then, shouting >. 

Hearken, Alala, daughter of War,° 


go out to meet each other ready armed, but they \ 
must by all means be on their guard against that day 
of the division, knowing that for some brothers it is 
the beginning of implacable enmity and strife, but / 
for others the beginning of friendship and concord. 
Let them preferably assemble alone by themselves ; 
otherwise, let there be present some common friend 
as a witness equally friendly to both, and then “ by 
the lots of Justice,” as Plato? says, let them, as they 
give and take what is suitable to each and preferred 
by each, be of the opinion that it is the care and ad- 
ministration of the estate that is being distributed, 
but that its use and ownership is left unassigned and 
undistributed for them allincommon. But those who 
have outbidden their brothers by their shrewd cal- 


* Pherecydes: cf. Jacoby, Frag. d. gr. Historiker, i. p. 101. 
> Cited by Stobaeus, vol. iv. p. 659 ed. Hense (cf. also 
p. 675). 
© Pindar, Frag. 78; ef. Moralia, 349 c, with the note. 
4 Critias, 109 B. 
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drrepBaddpevor Capps, confirmed by mss. : drepBadAduevor. 
Siadoyopois Emperius: diwypots. 
vi H. Richards, confirmed by mss.: rd j27. 
dmodwAexdres Cobet, confirmed by one ms. (C): dzode 
Swxdres. 

5 éarw] omitted in most Mss. 


woo oe 





2 Compare the Judgement of Solomon. 
» Adapted from Euripides, Phoenissae, 68: the curse of 
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culations and then drag away from each other nurses 
and slave-boys, who have been brought up with 
their brothers and are their familiar companions, 
when they go away have got the better of their 
brothers by the value of a slave, but have lost the 
greatest and most valuable part of their inheritance, 
a brother’s friendship and confidence. 

And some we know who, even with no thought of 
gain, but merely from the love of contention, deal 
with their father’s goods with no more decency than 
they would with spoils taken from an enemy. Of 
this number were Charicles and Antiochus the Opun- 
tians, who would not part until they had split in two 
a silver cup and torn apart a cloak,* as though 
driven on by some imprecation from a tragedy to 


Divide with whetted sword their heritage.® 


Some even relate to outsiders boastfully how by 
knavery and craftiness and jugglery of accounts they 
have got the better of their brothers in the apportion- 
ment, when they ought rather to rejoice and to pride 
themselves on having surpassed their brothers in fair- 
ness and generosity and compliance. It is worth our 
while to illustrate this point by citing the case of 
Athenodorus, and indeed all my countrymen still 
speak of him. For he had an elder brother named 
Xenon, who, as administrator of Athenodorus’s estate, 
squandered a large part of his substance; at last 
Xenon raped a woman, was condemned in court, and 
lost the entire estate, made confiscate to the imperial 
treasury. But Athenodorus, although he was then 
still a beardless lad, yet when his portion of the 


Oedipus on his sons, exemplified by the speech of Eteocles 
cited in 481 a, supra; and cf. Aeschylus, Septem, 789. 
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1 Gyvwpovodpevos Wyttenbach: dyvwpoveudpevos. 

2 xat added by W.C.H. 

3 After xarafadAdpevos the mss. read det or doses deleted 
by W.C.H. 

* wai] 6é xal some MSS. 

5 4 Casaubon: €. 





2 Cf. Life of Solon, xiv. (85 p). 

» Cf. Moraha, 719 8, 643 c: that is, arithmetical, instead 
of what Aristotle terms proportionate equality. 

¢ Cf., for example, Plato, Gorgias, 508 a. 
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money was restored to him, he did not neglect his 
brother, but put down all the money before them 
both and apportioned it ; and even though he was 
being treated very unfairly in the division, he did not 
express indignation or change his mind, but calmly 
and cheerfully endured his brother’s folly, w hich had 
become notorious throughout Greece. 

12. When Solon,? speaking of principles of govern- 
ment, said that equality does not create sedition, he 
was thought to be playing up too much to the crowd 
by introducing an ariphmetical proportion, a demo- 
cratic principle,” instead of the sound geometrical 
proportion.© As for a man who gives advice to 
brothers in the matter of a family estate after the 
manner of Plato’s @ advice to the citizens of his state, 
to abolish, if possible, the notion of “ mine” and 
“not mine,’ but if he cannot do this, to cherish 
equality and cling to it, and thus lays a fair and 
abiding ¢ foundation of concord and peace, let him 
also make use of eminent precedents, such as that 
reply of Pittacus to the king of Lydia who inquired 
if Pittacus had money : ‘‘ Twice as much,” said he, 
‘““as I would wish, now that my brother is dead.” 
But since it is not only the getting of money and the 
losing of it that makes “ less grow hostile to more,” ? 
but in general, as Plato “says, in inequality movement 
is produced and in equality rest and repose ; thus all 


4 Republic, 462 c; cf. Moralia, 140 p, 767 p, and Aris- 
totle’s attempted refutation, Politics, ii. 1. 8 (1261 b 16). 

¢ Perhaps with a reference to Euripides, Phoenissae, 533 
(cited 481 a, supra). 

! Croesus: cf. Diogenes Laertius, i. 75. 

® Euripides, Phoenissae, 539: 76 wAéove 8° alel woAguiov xab- 
toTaTat. 


® Republic, 547 a, 
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1 8 iows yevéobar ouadrovs ? W.C.H. 
2 euzrowtaat] eumocofor most Mss. 
* é | in G only. 
4 éxetvwv van Herwerden, confirmed by Mss.: éxedvov. 
5 voir] wév ody Most Mss. 
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manner of inequality is dangerous as likely to foster 
brothers’ quarrels, and though it is impossible for 
them to be equal and on the same footing in all re- 
spects (for on the one hand our natures at the very 
beginning make an unequal apportionment, and then 
later on our varying fortunes beget envies and 
jealousies, the most shameful diseases and baneful 
plagues,? ruinous not only for private houses, but for 
whole states as well) ; against these inequalities we 
must be on our guard and must cure them, if they 
arise. One would therefore advise a brother, in the 
first place, to make his brothers partners in those 
respects in which he is considered to be superior, 
adorning them with a portion of his repute and adopt- 
ing them into his friendships, and if he is a cleverer 
speaker than they, to make his eloquence available 
for their use as though it were no less theirs than his ; 
in the next place, to make manifest to them neither 
haughtiness nor disdain, but rather, by deferring to 
them and conforming his character to theirs, to make 
his superiority secure from envy and to equalize, so 
far as this is attainable, the disparity of his fortune 
by his moderation of spirit. Lucullus,? for instance, 
refused to hold office before his brother, older though 
he was, but forwent his own proper time for candida- 
ture and awaited his brother’s. And Polydeuces © 
refused to become even a god by himself, but chose 
rather to become a demigod with his brother and to 
share his mortal] portion upon the condition of yielding 
to Castor part of his own immortality. 

“ But you, fortunate man,” one might say, 


‘ 


“are so 
> Cf. Life of Lucullus, i. (492 8). 
© Quoted by Stobaeus, vol. iv. p. 659 ed. Hense, joined 
with the Polydeuces quotation in 483 c, supra. 
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1 adyijs Emperius: abris. 
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3 ws 7rév added by Reiske. 
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situated that, without in the least diminishing your 
present blessings, you can make another an equal 
sharer in them and give him a portion of your 
adornment so that he may enjoy the radiance, as it 
were, of your reputation or excellence or prosperity.” 
Just so did Plato make his brothers famous by 
introducing them into the fairest of his writings, 
Glaucon and Adeimantus into the Repudlic, Anti- 
phon the youngest into the Parmenides. (13.) And 
further, just as there exist inequalities in the natures 
and the fortunes of brothers, so it is impossible that 
the one brother should excel at all points and in all 
ways. They say that the elements come into being 
from one substance, yet possess the most opposite 
faculties ; but of two brothers sprung from one 
mother and father, no one ever saw the one, like 
the wise man of the Stoics,? at once handsome, 
gracious, liberal, eminent, rich, eloquent, learned, 
philanthropic, and the other ugly, graceless, illiberal, 
dishonoured, needy, a poor speaker, unlearned, mis- 
anthropic. Yet somehow or other there inheres, in 
even the more disreputable and humble creatures, 
some portion of grace or faculty or natural aptitude 
for some good thing: 


As among urchin’s foot and rough rest-harrow ? 
There grow the blossoms of soft snow-drops.° 


Therefore he who appears to have the better in other 
respects, if he does not try to curtail or conceal these 


* Cf. 472 a, supra, and the note; this Stoic paradox is 
parodied at length by Horace in Satires, i. 3. 

> A field shrub with tough roots, also called ‘‘ cammock.” 

© Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec., iii. p. 689: Edmonds, Elegy 
and Iambus, ii. p. 282; quoted also in Moralia, 44 £, 621 £. 
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5 84 G: dé. 4 nai G: 6 
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points of vantage in his brother or thrust him, as 
though in athletic competitions, from the first places 
always, but yields in his turn and reveals that his 
brother is better and more useful in many respects, 
by thus continually removing all ground for envy, fuel 
for fire, as it were, will quench the envy, or rather 
will not allow it to spring up or begin at all. And 
he who continually makes his brother a helper and 
adviser in matters in which he himself is supposed to 
be superior, as in law-suits, being himself a barrister ; 
in the conduct of office, himself a politician; in 
practical affairs, himself being fond of such—in brief, 
he that permits his brother to be left out of no task 


that is worthy of notice and Would’bring *horiour, but 


makes him a sharer in all honourable enterprises and / 


employs him when present, waits for him when absent, | 


and, in general, by showing that his brother is no less 
a man of affairs than himself, but merely more in- 
clined to shrink from fame and power—he deprives 
himself of nothing, but adds a great deal to his 
brother. 

14, Such is the advice, then, which one would give 
to the superior brother. The inferior brother, on the 
other hand, must reflect that his brother is not the 
only one who is richer or more learned or more famous 
than himself, but that he is frequently inferior to 
many others—ten thousand times ten thousand, 


As many as enjoy the fruit of spacious earth ¢; 
whether, then, he envies every man as he walks about, 
or whether, among the vast number of fortunate 


beings, the only one that distresses him is his nearest 
and dearest, he has left no room for any other man 


* Simonides, Frag. 5, v.17; ¢f.470 v, supra, and the note. 
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¢ oN f , 
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1 arvyeis] drvxds some Mss. 
2 zodepors weptava@vres Pohlenz (wepuordyves Bernardakis): 
ohewous Tepe p 
TroAELioLs TEPLLOT@VTES. 


« Cf. Moralia, 202 a. 

Or perhaps “ praetorships ’? (so Wyttenbach). 

Cf. Moralia, 91 F f. 

Homer, J1., vi. 227, 229: Plutarch points the quotation 
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to surpass him in wretchedness. Just as Metellus,* 
therefore, thought that Romans should be grateful to 
the gods because so great a man as Scipio was not 
born in any other city, so each one of us should pray 
that, if possible, he himself may succeed beyond all 
other men, yet if this cannot be, that his brother may 
have that superiority and influence so coveted by 
himself. But some are by nature so unfortunate in 
matters of right conduct that they exult in famous 
friends and are proud if they are on terms of hospitality 
with commanders and men of wealth, but consider 
that their brothers’ brilliance obscures their own ; 
and that while they are clated by the narration of 
their fathers’ successes and their great-grandfathers’ 
high commands,’ matters from which they received 
no benefit and in which they had no share, yet they 
are depressed and dejected when their brothers 
inherit fortunes, are elected to office, or contract 
marriages with famous families. And yet they 
should by all means envy no one; if this is im- 
possible, they should turn their malignancy out- 
wards ¢ and drain it off on those not of their blood, 
just as men do who divert sedition from the city by 
means of foreign wars: 


Many Trojans have I and famous allies, 
And many Achaeans have you 7— 


by nature suitable objects for envy and jealousy. 

15. But a brother should not, like the pan of a | 
balance, incline the opposite way and be himself | 
lowered when his brother is raised on high ; but just 


with “envy” and so does not retain the Homeric context, in 
which Diomedes indicates the other Greeks for Glaucus, and 
the other Trojans for himself, “* to kill.” 
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évérrAnoay. 

"Emel S€ Tois giAroripos pddiora Tay jOdv 
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éxovras év 66€7 Kal THT, xXpnomedrarov éore mpos 
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pyre Tas Ouvdpets dé THY adrt@y, add’ erepov ad’ 
érépov. Kal yap tev Onpiwy médcuds ot. pds 
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1 fewpadredratov Reiske, confirmed by mss.: pwpadedrepor. 
2 Aéyew] dépew D. 





@ Half-brother of Antigonus Gonatas (see F. Jacoby and 
Schoch, Pauly-Wissowa, &E, xi. col. 1617, 1621). 
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as lesser numbers multiply greater and are multiplied 
by them, so should he give increase to his brother and 
at the same time be increased along with him by their 
common blessings. For it is not true of the fingers, 
either, that the one which writes and plays musical 
instruments is superior to the one which cannot, by 
either nature or attainment, do so, but in some 
manner or other they all contrive to move together 
and assist each other, having been made unequal, as 
though of set purpose, and all deriving their power 
to grasp from the position of the others opposite the 
thumb, the largest and strongest of them. 

In this spirit Craterus,* the brother of King Anti- 
gonus, and Perilaiis, the brother of Cassander, as- 
signed themselves to the management of their 
brothers’ military and domestic affairs ; but men like 
Antiochus and Seleucus, and again Grypus and 
Cyzicenus,° who had not learned to play parts second- 
ary to their brothers, but yearned for the purple and 
the crown, infected themselves and each other with 
many horrors, and infected all Asia also. 

But since envy and jealousy of those who surpass , 
them in repute and honour are implanted by nature 
chiefly in men of ambitious character, to guard _ 
against these vices it is highly expedient that brothers | 
should not seek to acquire honours or power in the 
same field, but in quite different fields. Wild beasts, 
to be sure, which depend for their food upon the 
same things, war against each other, and athletes 
who direct their efforts toward one and the same 
contest are rivals; whereas boxers are friendly to 
pancratiasts and long-distance runners are well dis- 
posed toward wrestlers, and they mutually assist and 


> Antiochus, VIII and IX respectively. 
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~ ~ 3 ~ 3 Ps f f 
Tob yuds ép@vras apdordpous BovAecPar aAdov 
exe Kal paAdrov evdoxipetv Tob érépou Tov €repov. 
ot pev otv Kal? érépas* ddovs BadiZovres obfev 
D addjrous wdhedotary, of 5€ Bios ypwspevor Scaddpors 
tov te dOdvov extpémovrat Kal avvepyotow dAdAj- 
dows paddrov, ws Anpoabérns Kai Xapys Kat madw 
Atoyivns Kai EtBovdos cai “Yrepetins wai Aew- 
Ca LZ *. ‘é 3. ~ , A EA 
obras, of ev A€yovtes ev TH Sijew Kal ypadovres, 
ot b€ orparnyotvres Kai mpatrovres. O0ev amw- 
tatw det tats emifupiats tpémecfar Kat tats 
pirotipias TOV ddeAddv rods adOdvas bdEns Kai 
1 Spdyov} Spéuw in many Mss. 
2 adeAgots Schwartz: davdAois. 
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cheer for each other. This, in fact, is the reason why, 
of the two sons of Tyndareiis, Polydeuces won his 
victories in boxing and Castor in running. And 
Homer did well to represent Teucer as renowned in 
archery, while his brother was foremost among the 
heavy-armed : 


And he covered Teucer with gleaming shield.? 


So, of those engaged in the service of the state, 
generals do not at all envy popular leaders; nor, 
among those occupied with the art of speaking, do 
barristers envy teachers of rhetoric; nor, among 
physicians, do dieticians envy surgeons; but they 
even call each other into consultation and commend 
one another. For brothers to seek eminence and 
repute from the same art or faculty is precisely the 
same as for both to fall in love with one woman 
and each seek to outstrip the other in her esteem. 
Those, indeed, who travel different roads afford each 
other no help, but those who follow diiferent 
modes of life both strive to avoid envy and are of 
greater service to each other, as were Demosthenes 
and Chares,? and again Aeschines and Eubulus, 
Hypereides and Leosthenes, of whom the former in 
each pair harangued the people and drew up laws, 
the latter commanded armies and translated words 
into action. Therefore those who cannot, by their 
very nature, share without envy their brothers’ re- 
putation and influence, should divert as far as possible 
from those of their brothers their own desires and 


* Ajax and Teucer: JI., viii. 272. 
> Cf. Comp. of Demosthenes and Cicero, iii. (S87 c); Life 
of Phocion, vii. (744 F). 
3 kal’ érépas] érépas ? W.C.H. 
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1 ay added by Reiske, confirmed by G. 
2 +6 after 9 deleted by Wilamowitz (76v Bernardakis). 





* With the substance of chapters 13-15 Cicero’s remarks 
on inequality in friendship (Laelius, 19-20, 69-73) may be 
compared. 
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ambitions, so that by their successes they may give | 
pleasure to each other instead of pain.* 

16. But, over and above these considerations, we 
should be on our guard against the pernicious talk of 
relatives, of members of our household, and some- 
times even of a wife who joins the rest in challenging 
our ambition by saying: “ Your brother carries all 
before him and is admired and courted, but you are 
not visited by anybody and enjoy no distinction at 
all.” “ Not so,” a sensible man would reply. “I have 
a brother who is highly esteemed, and most of his 
influence is mine to share.”’ Socrates, for instance, 
remarked that he would rather have Darius than 
a daric as a friend, and for a brother who has good 
sense it is no less an advantage than the possession of 
wealth, high office, or eloquence, to have a brother 
who has attained to fame by virtue of office or 
wealth or eloquence. 

But although these means are the best for smooth- 
ing away such inequalities, yet there are the other 
differences which naturally arise among brothers who 
lack the proper training, differences due to disparity 
in their ages. For, generally speaking, elder brothers, 
when they claim the right always to dominate and 
to have precedence over the younger and to have the . 
advantage in every matter where reputation and in- 
fluence are involved, are oppressive and disagreeable; 
and younger brothers, in turn, being restive under the 
curb and becoming fractious, make it their practice 
to despise and belittle the elder. The result is that | 
while the younger, feeling that they are being treated | 
despitefully and are discriminated against, resent and | 
try to avoid their elders’ admonitions, the elder, ever 
clinging fast to their superiority, fear their brothers’ | 
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* peéyav Pohlenz: péya. 2 dv added by Capps. 


3 yadenrovoww] xaAeraivovew in most MSS, 
4 Kairiwva Reiske, here and below: «xaztwva. 


« Cf. Life of Cato Minor, iti. (761 p-c). Q. Servilius 
Caepio was Cato’s half-brother. 
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augmentation as though it meant elimination for 
themselves. Just as, then, we think it right that 
those who receive a favour should look upon it as of 
greater, and those who bestow it as of lesser value, 
so, in regard to a difference in ages, if we advise the 
elder to regard it as no great matter and the younger 
to think it no slight thing, we should rid the one 
of arrogance and ‘neglect, and the other of disdain 
and contempt. And since it is fitting that the older 
should be solicitous about the younger and should 
lead and admonish him, and that the younger should 
honour and emulate and follow the older, let the 
solicitude of the former be rather that of a com- 
rade than of a father, and of one who would per- 
suade rather than command, and would rejoice in 
a brother’s successes and applaud them rather than 
criticize him if he errs and restrain him—a spirit 
showing not only a greater desire to help, but also 
more Jnndness of heart. And in the emulation of 
the younger let imitation, not. aivalry, ‘be p ¢ present ; 

for” imitation is the act of one “who admires, but 
rivalry of cone who envies. It is for this reason that 
men love those who Wish to become like themselves, 
but repress and crush those who wish to become their 
equals. And among the many honours which it is 
fitting that the young render to their elders, obedience 
is most highly esteemed, and, together with respect- 
fulness, brings about a staunch goodwill and favour 
which reall in turn lead to concessions. Thus it was 
with Cato®: he so won over his elder brother Cacpio by 
obedience and gentleness and silence from his earliest 
childhood that finally, by the time they both were 
men, he had so subdued him and filled him with so 
great a respect for himself that Caepio would neither 
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1 aidcis] } aidws in some Mss. 
2 xat] omitted in most Mss. 





@ Cf. Moralia, 1100 a; Epicurus, Frag. 178 (Usener, 
Epicurea, p. 155). 
» Timon appears in the Quaest. Symp., i. 2 and ii. 5. 
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do nor say anything without Cato’s knowledge. For 
example, it is said that on one occasion, when Caepio 
had affixed his seal] to a deposition and Cato came up 
later and was unwilling to add his own seal, Caepio 
demanded that the document be returned and re- 
moved his seal before asking the reason why his 
brother had suspected the deposition instead of 
believing it to be true. In the case of Epicurus @ also 
his brothers’ respect for him was clearly great because 
of the goodwill and solicitude he had for them, 
inspired as they were with admiration both for his 
other attainments and especially for his philosophy. 
For even if they were mistaken in their opinion, yet 
since they were convinced and constantly declared 
from their earliest childhood that there was no one 
wiser than Epicurus, we may well admire both the 
man who inspired this devotion and also those who 
felt it. However, of the more recent philosophers, 
Apollonius the Peripatetic, by making Sotion, his 
younger brother, more famous than himself, refuted 
the man who asserted that fame could not be 
shared with another. And for myself, though I have 
received from Fortune many favours which call for 
gratitude, that my brother Timon’s ® affection for me 
has always transcended and still transcends all the 
rest, no one is unaware who has ever had any dealings 
whatever with me, and least of all you,* my familiar 
friends. 

17. Furthermore, there are other disturbances 
which brothers of nearly the same age must guard 
against ; they are but small, to be sure, yet con- 
tinuous and frequent, and ercate a vicious practice of 
offending and exasperating one another on all occa- 


¢ Nigrinus and Quietus ; ef. 478 3, supra. 
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@ Medicinal hot baths in Euboea; ef. Moralia, 667 c-p. 
» Probably Domitian, as Reiske conjectured. 
© Cf. Moralia, 10 a, and the note; the expedition of the 
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sions, which at last ends in incurable hatred and 
malevolence. For having once begun to differ in 
childish matters, about the care of animals and their 
fights, as, for instance, those of quails or cocks, they 
then continue to differ about the contests of boys in 
the palaestra, of dogs on the hunt, and of horses at 
the races, until they are no longer able to control or 
subdue their contentious and ambitious spirit in more 
important matters. So the most powerful of the 
Greeks in my time, disagreeing first about rival 
dancers, then about harp-players, and afterwards by 
continually holding up to invidious comparison the 
swimming-baths and porticoes and banquet-halls at 
Acdepsus,? and then manoeuvring for places and posi- 
tions, and going on to cut off aqueducts and divert 
their waters, they became so savage and reckless that 
they were deprived of everything by the despot,” 
and, becoming exiles and paupers and—I had almost 
said—something other than their former selves, they 
remained the same only in their hatred for one 
another. It is therefore of no slight importance to 
resist the spirit of contentiousness and jealousy 
among brothers when it first creeps in over trivial 
matters, practising the art of making mutual con- 
cessions, of learning to take defeat, and of taking 
pleasure in indulging brothers rather than in winning 
victories over them. For the men of old gave the 
name of “ Cadmean © victory ” to no other than that 
of the brothers at Thebes, as being the most 
shameful and the worst of victories. 

What then? Do not practical affairs bring many 


Seven against Thebes, in which the two sons of Oedipus, 
Eteocles and Polyneices, died fighting against each other in 
single combat. 
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1 payeirae Bernardakis. 


* apoonxorres} Stegmann would add dAAjAors. 


3 zwa Pohlenz: re. * éxéyov ? W.C.H. 


2 No doubt the ’Axpodyara of the Master: see Iamblichus, 
Vita Pythagorica, 82 ff. (Notopoutos). 
> Cf. Ephesians, iv. 26-27: Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath; neither give place to the devil. 
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occasions for controversy and dissension even to those 
who have the Ten anoe of being of an equitable and 
gentle disposition? Yes, certainly. But there also 
we must see to it that the affairs fight the battle 
quite by themselves, without our inserting into 
the contest, like a hook, as it were, any emotion 
arising from contentiousness or anger; but, keeping 
our eyes fixed impartially upon the swaying of 
Justice, as though we were watching a pair of 
balances, we should with all speed turn over the 
matter in dispute to the decision of a jury or of 
arbitrators, and cleanse its filth away before, like a 
dye or stain, it sinks into the fabric and its colours 
become fast and hard to wash out. We should 
next pattern ourselves after the Pythagoreans, who, 
though related not at all by birth, yet sharing a 
common discipline,? if ever they were led by anger 
into recrimination, never let the sun go down? 
before they joined right hands, embraced each 
other, and were reconciled. For just as it is nothing 
alarming if a fever attends a swelling in the groin, 
but if the fever persists when the swelling is gone, 
it is thought to be a malady and to have a deeper 
origin: so when the dissension of brothers ceases 
after the matter in dispute is settled, the dissension 
was caused by the matter; but if it remains, the 
matter was but a pretext and contained some 
malignant and festering reason. 

18. It is worth our while to inquire into a dispute of 
brothers who were not Greeks, which arose, not about 
a little patch of land, nor over slaves or flocks, but 
about the empire of Persia. or when Darius died, 
some thought it right that Ariamenes should be king, 
being the eldest of his children ; but others chose 
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1 gs] omitted in most mss. 
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Xerxes,? as being the child of Atossa, the daughter 
of Cyrus, and bein to Darius after he had come to the 
throne. Now Ariamenes came down from the country 
of the Medes in no hostile manner, but quietly, as 
though to a court of justice ; and Xerxes was present 
and performing the functions of a king. But when 
his brother came, putting aside the diadem and press- 
ing down the crest of his tiara, which reigning kings 
wear erect,? he went to meet Ariamenes and em- 
braced him, and, sending gifts, he bade the bearers 
say, “‘ With these your brother Xerxes honours you 
now ; but ifhe shall be proclaimed king by judgement 
and vote of the Persians, he grants to you the right of 
being second after himself.” And Meicnes: said, 
ok accept the gifts, yet I believe the kingdom of the 
Persians to be mine by right. But I shall guard for 
my brothers their honour after my own, and for 
Xerxes as the first of my brothers.” And when the 
day of judgement came, the Persians appointed as 
judge Artabanus, the brother of Darius ; but Xerxes 
sought to evade their decision that the judgement 
should be made by Artabanus, since he put his faith in 
the people. But Atossa, his mother, chided him: 

“ Why, my son, do you try to evade Artabanus, who is 
your inele and the best of the Persians >? W hy do you 
so fear this contest in which even the second place i is 
honourable—to be adjudged brother to the king of 
Persia?’ Xerxes was therefore persuaded and 
when the pleas were made, Artabanus declared that 
the kingdom belonged by right to Nerxes; and 
Ariamenes at once leapt up and did obeisance to his 


ve Moralia, 173 s-c; Justin, ii. 10; the account in 
Herodotus, vii. 2-3, has scarcely anything in common with 
this story. > Cf. Moralia, 340 c. 
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1 apoeAOav] zpoceAd@y in most Mss. 


« Cf. Life of Themistocles, xiv. (119 D-£). 

® Cf. Moralia, 184 a. © Cf. 508 pv, infra. 

« Cf. Moralia, 740 r—741 B (Quaest. Symp., ix. 6, which is 
unfortunately fragmentary) ; ; Frazer’s note on Apollodorus, 
iii. 14. 1 (L.C.L,, vol. ii. pp. 78 f.). 
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brother and taking him by the hand set him upon the 
kingly throne. From that time forth Ariamenes was 
highest i in honour with Xerxes and showed himself of 
een loyalty toward the king that he fell in the sea- 
fight at Salamis performing deeds of valour for his 
brother’s glory.* Let this, then, be set forth as a 
pure and blameless model of goodwill and high- 
mindedness. 

But Antiochus » might be condemned because of 
his lust for dominion, yet admired because his love 
for his brother was not altogether extinguished 
thereby. For he went to war against Seleucus ¢ for 


the kingdom, though he W. aS tHE younger brother and , 


had the aid of his mothér. But when the war was at 
its height, Sélétiets joined battle with the Galatians 
and was defeated ; he disappeared and was thought 
to be dead, since practically all his army had been 
cut to pieces by the barbarians. So when Antiochus 
learned this, he laid aside his purple and put on a 
dark robe, and, shutting the gates of the palace, went 
into mourning for his brother. But a little later, 
when he heard that his brother was safe and was again 
collecting another army, he came forth and sacrificed 
to the gods, and made proclamation to the cities over 
which he ruled that they should sacrifice and wear 
garlands of rejoicing. 

The Athenians,? though they absurdly invented 
the tale of the strife of the gods, yet inserted in it 
no slight correction of its absurdity , for they always 
omit e the second day of Boedromion, thinking that 
on that day occurred Poseidon’s quarrel with Athena. 


¢ That is, in Meton’s scheme the day regularly became 
an juépa éfarpéoos to make the lunar year agree with the 
solar. 
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1 oddSevi Pohlenz: ovdév or ovdév ovde. 


« Cf. 462 c, supra; paraphrased by Stobaeus, vol. iv. p. 
659 ed. Hense; Hierocles, apud Stob., vol. iv. p. 662. See 
also Sternbach on Gnomologicum Vaticanum, 278 (Wiener 
Stud., x. p. 237). 
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What, then, prevents us also from treating the day 
on which we have quarrelled with any of our family 
or relatives as one to be consigned to oblivion, and 
counting it one of the unlucky days, instead of for- 
getting because of one day the many good days in 
which we grew up and lived together? For either it 
is in vain and to no avail that Nature has given us 
gentleness and forbearance, the child of restraint, or 
we should make the utmost use of these virtues in our 
relations with our family and relatives. And our 
asking and receiving forgiveness for our own errors 
reveals goodwill and affection quite as much as grant- 
ing it to others when they err. For this reason we 
should neither overlook the anger of others, nor be 
stubborn with them when they ask forgiveness, but, 
on the contrary, should try to forestall their anger, 
when we ourselves are time and again at fault, by 
begging forgiveness, and again, when we have been 
wronged, in our turn should forestall their request for 
forgiveness by granting it before being asked. 

Eucleides,? the Socratic, is famous in the schools 
because, when he heard an inconsiderate and brutal 
speech from his brother who said, ‘“ May I be damned 
if I don’t get even with you,” he replied, “ And so will 
I, if I don’t persuade you to stop your anger and love 
me as you used to do.” 

But in the case of King Eumenes ° it was not a 
mere word, but a deed, which revealed a gentleness 
that no one could surpass. For Perseus, the king of 
Macedonia, who was his enemy, procured men to kill 
him. These men set an ambush near Delphi, obser- 
ving that he was coming on foot from the sea to the 


* Eumenes II of Pergamum; and ef. Moralia, 184 8, 
480 c, supra. 
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1 Notopoulos would add éyxvov (vel sim.) after yuvatka. 





2 The other brothers are mentioned by name in 480 c, 
supra. 
® By the ceremony in which the father raises the child in 
his arms to acknowledge its legitimacy. Probably Attalus 
did not actually disown his children, but merely made it 
clear that he did not regard them as heirs to the throne. 
¢ Stratonicé had been childless for over sixteen years; she 
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temple of the god. They came behind him and 
hurled great stones down upon his head and neck ; 
these made him dizzy and he fell down and was 
thought to be dead. <A report of his death spread 
far and wide, and some of his friends and servants 
came back to Pergamum, and were thought to bring 
their report as actual eye-witnesses of the calamity. 
Attalus, therefore, the eldest of the king’s brothers, 
an honourable man and more loyal to Eumenes than 
any of the others,? not only took the crown and was 
proclaimed king, but also married his brother’s wife, 
Stratonicé, and had intercourse with her. But when 
the news came that Eumenes was alive, and he him- 
self was approaching, Attalus laid aside the crown, 
took his spears, as had been his custom before, and 
went with the other guardsmen to meet the king. 
And Eumenes not only cordially clasped his hand, but 
also embraced the queen, showing her honour and 
friendliness; and living a considerable time after his 
return, without giving a hint of blame or suspicion, he 
died, leaving to Attalus both his kingdom and his 
wife. And what did Attalus ? When Eumenes was 
dead, he was unwilling to acknowledge as his own ® 
any of the children his wife had borne him, though 
they were many, but brought up and educated his 
brother’s son ° and in his own life-time placed the 
crown upon his head and saluted him as king. 

But Cambyses,? frightened by a dream into the 


now became pregnant and, in due course, bore a son, whom 
Eumenes, according to Polybius, xxx. 2, had not acknow- 
ledged at least five years later; but subsequently he succeeded 
his legal uncle, Attalus II, as Attalus III. See W. S. 
Ferguson, Class. Phil., i. 233 ff. Cf. also Livy, xlii. 15 and 
Pauly-Wissowa, RE, xi., col. 1099, 

2 Cf. Herodotus, iii, 30. 
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1 dvoptrrovra Hartman: dzopvrrorra. 
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belief that his brother would be king of Asia, killed 
him without waiting for any evidence or proof. For 
this reason, when Cambyses died, the throne passed 
from the line of Cyrus and the kingship was gained 
by the family of Darius, a man who knew how to give, 
not only to brothers, but also to friends, participation 
in affairs of state and in power. 

19. Then this further matter must be borne in 
mind and guarded against when differences arise 
among brothers: we “must be careful especially at 
such times to associate familiarly with our brothers’ 
friends, but avoid and shun all intimacy with their 
enemies, imitating in this point, at least, the practice 
of Cretans, who, though they often quarrelled with 
and warred against each ‘other, made up their differ- 
ences and united when outside enemies attacked ; 
and this it was which they called “ syncretism.” @ For 
some there are, fluid as water, who, seeping through 
those who relax their hold and disagree, over- 
turn affinities and friendships, hating indeed both 
sides, but attacking the one which yields more readily 
because of its weakness. Tor while it is true that 
when a man is in love his young and guileless friends 
share his love, it is also true that the most ill-dis- 
posed of enemies make a show of sharing the indigna- 
tion and wrath of one who is angered and at variance 
with his brother. As, then, Aesop’s ® hen said to the 
cat who inquired, with pretended solicitude, of the 
sick bird ‘How are you?” “Very well, if you keep 
away ’’; so one would say to the sort of person who 
brings up the subject of the quarrel and makes in- 
quiries and tries to dig up some secrets, ‘‘ But I shall 


* Cf. the Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. ovyxpyzica. 
> Fabulae, 16 and 16 b ed. Halm. 
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mpaypa mpos TOV ddeAgov ovdev éorat," dy par’ 
eya Tots diaBaddovar mpocexw nr exeivos.”” vuvt 
& otk of8 drs op baduidvres pev oldpeba Seiy 
dnoorpedew emt 7a uy mowbyra myiy pane 
avriruTiav xpdpara Kal oujpara TI oy, év 6€ 
udpibect Kal opyais Kal dtrovolais mpos ddeddods 
yevdptevor Xalpojeev Kal mpooavaxpwrvdpeba rois 
extapdrrovow, 6te KAAS ctxe TOUS pev exOpods 
kal dvopevets aTrodidpaoKew Kal AavOdvew, cuvetvar 
b€ Kal ovvdinpepevew pddvota Kndeorais éxetvwy 
Kal oikelows Kal didows Kal mpos yuvatkas abrav 
eiovdvras aitidobas Kai mappynowdlecOar. Kairor 
f Ed ~ f > * f 
AiBov od dace xpHvat pécov ddeAdods AauBdvew 
€ ‘ f a $3 bf A 
ddov Badi{ovras, dxBovrar dé Kal Kuvos diexdpa- 

tA ‘ A ~ f e ? be 
povros, Kal modAAa totadra Sediacw dv oddéev 
¢ t iO Xr ~ 8 # > 8, rd de 
opovoray adeAdav Sidarncev, avOpammovs Sé Kv- 
mKovs Kal SiaBddAous ev péow Aap Bavovres abrav 
Kal TeputTaiovres 03 auvopact. 

20. Atd rod Adyou 76 aurexes Urayopevovros, eb 

A > ia ¢€ ¢ > A © f ? f 
pev ele Oeddpaoros ws “et Kowa Ta hidwy earl, 

# ~ A ~ ‘ A ts a” 
pddvora def Kowous TGV dirawy elvar rods didous . 
obx euora s dy TUS _dWedrdois Tobro Topawéaevev, 
at yap idia Kat xwpis operiat Kal ovr Gera ™p0s 
dAdous* dmoatpépovat Kal dma@yovow dm dAdjAwy: 
7H yap diretv érépous «dds emeras TO yatpev 
¢ '- \ a“ ¢ f AoW € ee f 
érépois Kal Cndodv érépous Kai dyecOa od érépwv. 

i é€orat W.C.H.: ear. 
2 ddovs Reiske, confirmed by mss.: dAAjAous. 


* Cf. 469 a, supra, and the note. > Cf. 491 v, infra. 

¢ Yrag. 75 ed. Wimmer ; ef. Moralia, 65 a. 

4 Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, viii. 9. 1 (1159 b 31); 
Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 6, Menander, Frag. 9, from 
the ‘Adelphoe. 
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have no trouble with my brother if neither I nor 
he pay attention to slanderers.” But as it is—-I do 
not know the reason—although when we suffer from 
sore eyes, we think it proper to turn our gaze to 
colours and objects which do not beat against or 
offend the sight,* yet when we are in the midst of 
fault-finding and bursts of anger and suspicion toward 
our brothers, we enjoy the company of those who 
cause the disturbance and we take on from them a 
false colouring, when it would be wise to run away 
from our enemies and ill-wishers and avoid their 
notice, and to associate and spend our days almost 
entirely with relatives and intimates and friends of 
our brothers, visiting their wives also and frankly 
telling them our reasons for complaint.’ And yet 
there is a saying that brothers walking together 
should not let a stone come between them, and some 
people are troubled if a dog runs between brothers, 
and are afraid of many such signs, not one of which 
ever ruptured the concord of brothers; yet they do 
not perceive what they are doing when they allow 
snarling and slanderous men to come between them 
and cause tliem to stumble. 

20. And so the saying of Theophrastus,°—its 
relevance is suggested by our very subject—is ex- 
cellent: “If the possessions of friends are common, 
then by all means the friends of friends should be 
common”; and one should urge this advice upon 
brothers with special emphasis. For associations 
and intimacies which are maintained separately and 
apart lead brothers away from each other and turn 
them toward others, since an immediate consequence 
of affection for others is to take pleasure in others, to 
emulate others, and to follow the lead of others. 
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> ~ A ¢ ft \ a > a > 
nVomovobcr yap ai dudiar, Kai petlov otfev ecru 
> ~ lol n nv ’ e / , 
Oar Siadopas onpetov 7 Pidwv aipécers Siadepdv- 


F rwv. dOev otre 76 ovvecbiew ddeAd Kal ovprivew 


491 


oure TO ouprraile Kal ovvdunuepevew ottw ouv- 
eKTUKOY €oTU’ Opovolas, ws 7d cupdirely Kal 
ovvexOpaivery dcc0ai re Tois avtois cuvdvra Kal 
wddw BdedvTrecPar cal devyev. oddé yap S.a- 
Bodds ai Kowal diAtae dépovew obdé avyxpovcers: 
ada Kav yevyrai Tis dpyt) Kal pétufus, éxAverar Sid 
peaov Tav didwy éxdeyonevwr Kai SiacKkedavydvrw 
dvrep audorépots oixeiws exwour Kal mpds apydo- 
tépouvs ouod 7H edvoia ovvvedwow. ws yap 6 
Kacaitepos payévta Tov xadKov ovvapydrTer Kal 
avyKepdvevar TH pave éExatépov mépatos oikeiws 
dporalhys ywdopevos, odrw Set Tov dirov eddppoorov 
évTa Kal Kowdv apudorépois Tots adeAdois mpoc- 
KatanuKvouy Ti etvorav: of 8 dvicoe Kal dpueroe 
Kabdmep ev Staypdupare povain Pbdyyor Sed Levgw 
ov ouvagiy mrovobaw. éartww otv Siamophaa mérepov 
dpbas 7 todvavtiov 6 ‘Holodos etze 


pndé Kaovyvyitw foov moveicOar éraipov: 


6 pev yap edyrwpwy Kal Kowds, WaoTep eipyTat, 
pGdrov eyxpabeis 8.’ dudorépwv atvdecpos éorat 
zis diAadeAdias: 6 8’ ‘Haiodos, ws gouxer, edo- 
BnOn tods zroAAods Kat gavAous Sta 76 SdatnAov 
kal didavtov. 

“O 8) Kadds exer dvdarropevous, Kav edvovav 





2 More exactly, “the disjunction, not conjunction ” of 
tetrachords. 
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For friendships shape character and there is no 
more important indication of a difference in 
character than the selection of different friends. 
For this reason neither eating and_ drinking to- 
gether nor playing and ‘Spending the « day Riceuner 
can so firmly cement ‘concord between ‘brothers 
as the sharing of friendships and’ énmities, ‘taking 
pleastire in the company ~of*the*sameé_pérsons, and 
loathing” and avoiding~the~same. For friendships 
held“in-common-do-not-toleraté either slanders or 
conflicts, but if any occasion for wrath or blame arises, 
it is dissipated by the mediation of friends, who 
take it upon themselves and disperse it, if they are 
but intimate with both parties and incline in their 
goodwill to both alike. For as tin joins together 
broken bronze and solders it by being applied to both 
ends, since it is of a material sympathetic to both, so 
should the friend, well-suited as he is to both and 
being theirs in common, join still closer their mutual 
goodwill; but those who are uneven and will not 
blend, like false notes of a scale in music, create dis- 
cord, not harmony.? One may, then, be in doubt 
as to whether Hesiod? was right or not in saying, 
Nor should one make a friend a brother’s peer. 


For that man who is a considerate and a common 
friend to both brothers, as we have described him, 
compounded as he is of the natures of both, will the 
more readily be a bond of brotherly love between 
them. But Hesiod, it is likely, was afraid of the 
common run of friends who are evil because of their 
jealous and selfish natures. 
: But even if we feel an equal affection for a friend, 
> Works and Days, 707 ; ¢f. the Commentariiin Hesiodum, 
65 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. pp. 83 f.). 
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(491) tony pide veuy wis, ael Ta mpareta TadeAS@H 
purdrrew é év  apxats Kal TroAuretaus év Te KAYoeat Kal 
youpiceow yepovenv kai 600 Tols 7oAAois emudavy 
Kal mpos dd€av eazi, 70 Tpooyxov aEicopa. Th pice. 
Kal yépas amodiddvras. od yap ovTus TO hilw 76 
mAéov ev Tovrous oepver, iis ASeAb@ TobAarrov 
aicxpov yivera wal ddofov. 

*AAAd mepl Tavrns pev érépwl Tis yedpns yé- 
C ypamrat 74. Soxodvra Sia wAeudvev: to Sé Mevav- 
dpevov épOds Eyov, ws 
ovdeis® dyardv abros apereib? deus, 
dropepvyoKe Kal SiSdoKes Tv ddeAddv eaiperei- 
aba Kai pn 7H ddoes meoTevovTas CAvywpeiy. Kal 
yap inmos TH pvcee prddvOpwrrov Kal Kvwv dido- 
déa7roTor, dAAd, ft) Tuyxdvovra bepareias une 
emuysedetas & andoTopya yiverat kal addr pia: Kab TO 
odpa THs puxtis ouyyeveatarov cow, cpedovpevov 
d€ Kal Tapopwpevoy Um’ adris obK €0édex ouvepyeiv 
GAA Avpaiverar Kal mpodrcimer Tas mpagers. 
D2. ’ExydAea 8€ Kady prev attav trav dbeAdar, 
ete 6€ KadAiwy TrevOepois Kal yauBpots Tots éxeivey 
edvouv del mapéxew els atravTa Kal mpd0vpov éav- 
Tév, oixeras te dtAodeardérovs domdlecbar Kat 
dirodpovetobar, kal ydpw yew laztpots Oepared- 
cacw avtods Kal didois morois Kal mpobduws 


1 véun tis D: véunrae tes. 
2 oddecis} oddeis yap Mor., 95 D. 





« The reference is perhaps to chap. 5, supra; Volkmann 
and Brokate are clearly wrong in assigning it to Ilepi ¢eAdas, 
which Patzig (Quaest. Plut., p. 34, cf. the note on 475 p, 
supra) has shown did not exist. 
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we should always be careful to reserve for a brother 
the first place in public offices and administration, and 
in invitations and introductions to distinguished men, 
and, in general, whenever we deal with occasions 
which in the eyes of the public give distinction and 
tend to confer honour, rendering thus to Nature the 
appropriate dignity and prerogative. For undue 
precedence in such matters is not so grand a thing 
for the friend, as the slight is shameful and degrad- 
ing for a brother. 

But concerning this subject my opinions have been 
expressed more fully elsewhere. However, that 
verse of Menander,® which is quite true, 


No one that loves will gladly bear neglect, 


reminds and teaches us to be considerate of our 
brothers and not, through trust in Nature’s influence, 
to slight them. It is true that a horse is by nature 
fond of man and a dog fond of his master, but if they do 
not meet with the proper tending or care, they grow 
estranged and alienated; and though the body is 
very closely related to the soul, yet if it is neglected 
and overlooked by the soul, it becomes unwilling to 
co-operate and even harms and abandons the soul’s 
activities, 

21. But while care for brothers themselves is an 
excellent thing, yet even more excellent is it to show 
oneself always w -ell- -disposed and obliging in all mat- 
ters to brothers’ fathers-in-law and brothers-in-law, to 
salute and treat kindly such of their servants as are 
loyal to their masters, and to be grateful to physicians 
who have restored brothers to ~ health and to such 
> Kock, Com. Att. Frag.,iii. p. 213, Frag. 757; ¢f. Moralia, 

oD. 
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~ 2 t A ft ~ 
(491) cuvdceveyxodow arodnyiay } otparelay: yuvaixa 
> 3 ~ lal 
8 ddeAdod yaperny os anavrwv lepav dywwratov 
mposop@vTa Kal oeBdpevov, TyULavTa pev Toy dvdpa 
Katevoypety,' duedoupern Sé cuvayavaxrely, xare- 
matvovcay dé wpaivew: dv 8° audpty Te TOY pe- 
Tpiwy, ouvdiadAdTrew Kal oupmapaKxadciy Tov 
” a +] “ bine a A ‘ 4 
avdpa: Kav avT® Tis Sia yernrat Sagopa mpos 7Ov 
E ddeAdov, airvacBa. map exelvyn Kat diadvecBa THY 
peep. dyapiav 8 ddeAdod Kal drracdiav pandora 
dvoxepaivery Kal mapaxadodvra Kal Aodopodvra 
ovvedavvew TavTaydbev ets yapov Kal cuverpyvuvat 
vopipows Kyndevpact’ KTHoapdvov Sé Taidas ép- 
~ ~ A ~ 
ghavéotepov xphobat TH Te mpos adrov edvoia, Kal TH 
mpos THY yuvatka TYynH: Tots 5€ mato edvouv pév 
4 3Q7 uw A ~ s if F 4 2 
Worep idiows, ymtov dé waAAov elvat Kai pedAtyror, 
O7ws dpapravovtes cia véow pH Spamerevwor pyoe 
katadvwrra da ddBov matpos 7) pntpos els bpt- 
- 7 ‘ > - 3 > > Xr 1 
Alas davras Kal dAvyaspovs, add’ anoortpodhy Kai 
Kataguynyv dua vovlerotcay edvoia Kal maparTov- 
f mw 4 4 é ‘5 ~. Ww 
Ferny éywow. obtw xal TAdrwv ddeAgidoby dvra 
Xaevoum7ov ek TOAARS dvécews Kal aKxodAactas 
emréotpexev, ovdév OUT’ elr@y aviapov ovTE TOLTAS 
mpos adrov, GAAa devyovTe Tods yovets éAéyyovrTas 
det* Kat Aowopobvras evdiods éavTov edpevh Kat 
* tyévra tév avdpa kareudnpedy Madvig (uév added by 
W 3c H.): resdv rov dvdpa kal eddnpeiv. 
2 wetAyov many MSS. 


3 xaradvwrrat G and D: xazaAdvwrrat. 
4 det] adrov det in most uss. 


* Contrast 479 p, supra. > Cf. 490 pv, supra. 
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faithful friends as have rendered zealous and efficient 
service to them in sharing the hardships of some 
journey abroad or military expedition. But a 
brother’s wife should be esteemed and reverenced as 
the most holy of all sacred things? ; if her husband 
honours her, we should applaud him ; if he neglects 
her, we should sympathize with her annoyance ; when 
she grows angry, soothe her; if she commits some 
trifling fault, take part in urging her husband to a 
reconciliation ; and if some private difference arise 
between yourself and your brother, bring your com- 
plaints to her ® and so do away with the reasons for 
complaint. But above all we should be troubled at a 
brother’s unmarried and childless state, and by ex- 
hortation and raillery take part in pressing him on 
every side into marriage and in getting him well 
fastened in the bonds of lawful matrimony. And 
when he gets children, we should make even more 
manifest our affection for him and the honour we pay 
to his wife ; and to their children let us be as well- 
disposed as toward our own, but even more gentle 
and tender, so that when they err, as children will, 
they may not run away or, through fear of father 
or mother, enter into association with knaves or slug- 
gards, but may have recourse and refuge which at once 
admonishes in a kindly way and intercedes for their 
offence. It was in this way that Plato © reclaimed his 
nephew Speusippus from great self-indulgence and 
debauchery, not by either saying or doing to him 
anything that would cause him pain, but when the 
young man was avoiding his parents, who were always 
shows ing him to be in the wrong and upbraiding him, 


¢ This manner of education corresponds to that advocated 
in Ep., vii. (e.g. 343 £ ff.). 
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492 4 dyujvirov, aida re moAAHy eveipydaaro Kat Cidov 
éavrod Kal prrocodias. Katou mroAAoi Tov pidlov 
évexddouy ws un vovberobvee 76 perpdtov" 6 6€ Kai 
mdvu vovderetv edeye, 7 Piw Kat 7H Siairy THs 
7pos Ta aisypa trav Kalav Stadopas mapéywv 
KaTavonow. 

"Adevav 8€ Tov Oeacaddy 6 pev Tatihp dyéparxov 
6vra Kal bBpiorhy éxdhove Kal yadrerds ie 6 be 
Geios aveAduBave Kai Mpoonyero" mrepLTOvT COV be 
TOV Ocooadéw PpvKtovs mepi Baottéws mpos Tov 

B Beov eis AcAgods eveBare kpdda Tob marpos 6 Oeios 
dnep Tod "Adeta- kal THs UWu8ias robrov dveXovons 
é Te marip dmépnoev eupeBAnkévas Tov ppuxrov 
wmep adtot, Kal méow ede mAdvn Tis &v rats 
Kataypapais Tav dvoudtwv yeyovevar. 810 Kal 
méuavres adlis emavipovro tov Oedv: 4 5é Ivbia 
Kabdmep éxBeBatoupéevn thy mpotépay avaydpevaty 
elie 

Tov Tuppdv Toi dnt, Tov "Apyedixn Téxe Tratda. 
kat todrov tov tpdmov 6 ’Adevas bd Tot Heot 
Bactreds did Tov Tod matpds adeAdov amoderyfels 
ards Te TOAD mvToy empditevoe TOV po abrod" 
kal 7d €Ovos eis Sdéav mpojyaye peydAnv Kal 
Sdvayuv. 

C ~AAAa uy edapakias te Kal Tysats Kal apyais 
maidwy adeAdod yaipovra Kal cepvuvdpevov avfev 
mpoajke Kal ovveEopuay mpos TA KaAd Kal KaTOp- 

1 atrod Bernardakis: adrod. 
* Cf. Moralia, 71 ¥. 
> With dpuxrods the noun xvdpous is understood. The use 


of parched beans as lots seems to be known from this passage 
only. 
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Plato showed himself friendly and free from anger to 
Speusippus and so brought about in him great respect 
and admiration for Plato himself and for philosophy. 
Yet many of Plato’s friends used to rebuke him for 
not admonishing the youth, but Plato? would say that 
he was indeed admonishing him: by his own, the 
philosopher’s, manner of life, showing him a way to 
distinguish the difference between what is shameful 
and what is honourable. 

So Aleuas the Thessalian, who was an arrogant and 
insolent youth, was kept down and treated harshly 
by his father; but his uncle received him and attached 
him to himself, and when the Thessalians sent to the 
god at Delphi lots® to determine who should be king, 
the uncle, without the father’s knowledge, slipped in 
a lot for Aleuas. When the Pythian priestess drew 
the lot of Aleuas, his father denied that he had put 
in one for him, and to everyone it appeared that 
there had been some error in the recording of names. 
So they sent again and questioned the god a second 
time; and the prophetic priestess, as though to 
confirm fully her former declaration, answered : 


It is the red-haired ¢ man I mean, 
The child whom Archedicé bore. 


And in this manner Aleuas was proclaimed king by 
the god through the help of his father’s brother, and 
himself surpassed by far his predecessors and advanced 
his race to great fame and power. 

And indeed it is an uncle’s duty to rejoice and take 
pride in the fair deeds and honours and offices of a 
brother’s sons and to help to give them an incentive 


¢ Cf. Aristotle, Frag. 497 ed. Rose; that is, Pyrrhus, ‘‘ the 
red-haired man.” 
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1 Soxet] éddxex in most Mss. 

2 d8eAdiddv an early anonymons correction, confirmed by 
G: ddeAdav. 

3 Séorras] Séovra many Mss. 

1 4 re Bernardakis: 7 8é. 





* Qeios =“* an uncle ”’ and “‘ divine.” 
» Heracles’ nephew, who helped him in his encounter with 
the Nemean lion. 
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to honourable achievement, and, when they succeed, 
topraise them without stint; for itis, perhaps. offensive 
to praise one’s own son, yet to praise a brother’s is a 
noble thing, not inspired by selfishness, but honour- 
able and truly divine ; for it seems to me that the 
very name ®% admirably points the way to goodwill 
and affection for nephews. And one must also strive 
to emulate the deeds of those beings who are superior 
to man. So Heracles, though he begat sixty-eight 
sons, loved his nephew no less than any of them, and 
even to this day in many places lolaiis ° has an altar 
in common with Heracles and men pray to them 
together, calling Iolaiis Heracles’ assistant. And 
when his brother Iphicles ¢ fell at the battle in Lace- 
daemon, Heracles was filled with great grief and 
retired from the entire Peloponnesus. And Leu- 
cothea,? also, when her sister died, brought up her 
child and helped to have him consecrated together 
with herself as a god; whence it is that the women 
of Rome in the festival of Leucothea, whom they call 
Matuta, take in their arms and honour, not their own, 
but their sisters’ children. 


© Twin-brother of Heracles, son of Alemené and Am- 
phitryon ; cf. Moralia, 285 F. 

4 Leucothea is the name of the deified Ino, wife of 
Athamas, who threw herself into the sea and was changed 
into a goddess; cf. Life of Camillus, v. (131 B-c); Moratlia, 
267 p-e. On the Matralia, celebrated in honour of Mater 
Matuta, see most recently H. J. Rose, Class. Quart., xxviii. 
156 f. 


ON ALP FECTION FOR 
OFFSPRING 
(DE AMORE PROLIS) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus essay, or declamation, is clearly in an unfinished 
state throughout and a good deal is doubtless lost at 
the end, for the author has done little more with his 
subject than to show that :Acazopyia* is more 
complete in man than in beasts.» The efforts of 
Déhner ¢ and Weissenberger @ to prove that the essay 
is not genuine have not been successful. Déhner is, 
further, quite wrong, as Patzig * and Weissenberger 
have shown, in assuming the work to be an epitome. 


* Volkmann reminds us that De Amore Prolis is a bad 
Latin translation for the title, but that there is no better: 
cf. Fronto, i. p. 280, ii. p. 154 ed, Haines (L.C.L.) for the 
statement that there is no such quality as 76 ¢iAdoropyev at 
Rome and consequently no name for it. See also Marcus 
Aurelius, i. 11. 

> Volkmann, Leben, Scriften, u. Philos. Plutarchs, ii. pp. 
165-167, attempts to complete the thought of this treatise. 

© Quaest. Plut., iii. pp. 26 ff. 

4 Die Sprache Plutarchs, ii. pp. 31-33. When Weissen- 
berger attempts to find discrepancies between Plutarch’s 
thought here and elsewhere, he chooses examples in which he 
either misinterprets the meaning or else forgets that Plutarch 
is ironical and intends the opposite of what he says. 

* Quaest. Plut., pp. 3-21: by far the most complete dis- 
cussion of the vocabulary and syntax of this strange work. 
Patzig’s conclusion is that we have here a finished essay of 
Plutarch; this is untenable, but his arguments for genuine- 
ness are quite conclusive. None of his successors, not even 
Pohlenz, shows any knowledge of his valuable work.” 
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It is best regarded as an unfinished fragment, con- 
taining, so far as it goes, the rough and unrevised 
hand of Plutarch. 

Dyroff’s ¢ attempt to show that this work was com- 
posed before De Esu Carnium, De Sollertia Animalium, 
and Gryllus is not to be taken seriously : the grounds 
are too slight. 

The text is very corrupt. The work is not listed in 
the Lamprias catalogue. 


* Program Wiirzburg, 1896/7. 
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TiEPI 
THE EIXZ TA EPONA? ®IAOZTOPIIA= 


1, “ExxAnrot xpices Kal €evkdv dixaorypiov 
aywyai tots “EAAno. 76 mp@tov dmotia TH mpos 
aAAjAous emrevorOnaav, dMorpias Suxavoowvys ao- 
Tep érépou Twos TOv dvayKatay pap dvopevov map” 
adrots Senbeiow. ap’ oby Kat ot dirdcodor TaV 
TpoBAnpatay é évia, dua Tas POS aAAjAous diadopas 
ext tiv TOV dAdywr pow Cae aomep aModamny 
modu éxxadobyrat, Kal trois éxelvwv maGect Kat 
Ocow os dvevrevxrous Kal adexdorous épudor TY 
Kpiow; 7 Kal Tobro Tis dvOpwrivns Kakias ey 
KAnpa Kowdv éott, TO Tept TOY avayKatoTaTwY Kal 
peylotwr audidofotvras pds Cnteiv év inmos Kat 
Kual Kal dpviot, TOs yauapev abrol Kal yervOmev 
Kal TexvoTpodapev® (as pydev év éavtots djAwpa 
Ths dvoews dv)’ Kai Ta® tev Onpiwy FOn Kal 7aOy 
Tpocayopedoar Kal KaTapaptrupjoa: Tod Biov jdv 
moAAiy Tob Kara dvow éxdiaityow Kal Tapafacw, 


1 &yyovay probably the form preferred by Plutarch. But 
some mss. here and elsewhere read éxyova. 

2 yapaper . . . texvorpopdper Hatzidakis: yapodpev... 
Texvorpopodper. 

3 wai ra Reiske and two uss. ; ra. 


2 Plutarch is probably referring to the common practice of 
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1, Trias of cases on appeal® before special arbi- 
trators and the carrying of cases before foreign courts 
were first devised by the Greeks by reason of their 
mutual distrust, since they had need of the justice 
supplied by others than themselves, like any other 
non-indigenous necessity. Is it thus, then, that 
philosophers also, because of their disagreements 
with each other, refer some of their questions to the 
nature of irrational animals, as though to a foreign 
city, and submit the decision to the emotions and 
character and habits of these creatures as to a court 
that cannot be influenced or bribed ? Or is this also 
a common charge against human depravity—that, 
being in doubt about the most necessary and im- 
portant things, we seek among horses and dogs and 
birds how we ourselves should marry and beget and 
bring up children (as though we had no plain indica- 
tion of Nature in ourselves); and that we term the 
traits which brute beasts have “ characters’ and 
“emotions,” and accuse our life of a great deviation 
small states appealing to the greater, Athens or Rhodes, to 
arbitrate in disputes; the distrust was thus not of all 
other Greeks but of fellow-citizens. Cf. Schwyzer, Dial. Gr. 
Exempla, 83 for an inscription in which Argos regulates the 
relations between Cnossus and Tylissus circa 450 B.c.; see 


also M. N. Tod, International Arbitration among the Greeks 
(Oxford, 1913). 
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etOds é ev apxh Kat _Teph 7a mpara ovyyeopevwy Kab 
TapaTTopevwy; dkpatov yap év éxeivols a] pars 
Kat duuyes cal amdody duddrte TO iduov, ev 8 
avOpurors Ud TOD Adyou Kal THs ovyyleias, 6 
TovAaov b1d Tov pupebdv wémovbe, mpos ToAAG 
puyvuperyn Sdypata Kat Kpicers embérous mroKkiAn 
yéyove Kal HScia' 76 8 olxelov od TeTHpHKE. Kal LT 
Bovpaluper, el Ta ddoya toa Tap Aoyuxdv paNAov 
emera TH pvoe Kal Yap TO. dura Tay lohav, ols 
ovre povragiay ob? dpunv eoukev 7" érépwov opt 
Tob Kara piow dmocahevoucay, a’ womep ev 
Seong ouverpy|Leva. pever Kal Kexparyrat, play det 
mopetay Vv iu) vos ayee Topevopicva. Tots be 
Onpiows TO ev ToAvTpomov" Tob Adyou Kat TEplrTov 
Kai piredcdbepov a dyav ovK cor, aAdyous 8 OpHas 
Kal opéfers €yovTa Kal Xpeopeva. mdvats eat Tepe 
Spopais moAAdKis, od} paxpav GAN as én? dyketpas 
THs dvcews caAdever 4° Kabatep ¢ ov odov od’ qin 
Kal yada Badicov.’ Seixvuar Hye <dbetav. 68 
adéoToTos’ ev dvOpwmm Kal avToKparis Adyos® 
das adore mapexBdaers® Kal Kawvoropuias av- 
eupickwy obdev tyvos éudavés o8d? evapyés a7o~ 
Addoure Tis Picews. 
o A A t a > 4 > ~ 

2. "Opa mepi tots ydous doov €aTw €v Tots 

* deta Patzig (cf. Plato, Rep., 558 c): i8éa. 

2 9 added by Bernardakis. 

3 rodvtpomov Pohlenz, cf. Life of Alcibiades, xxiv. (204 8B); 
wapdrpomov H. Richards : mpairpomoy. 

“a added by Capps. 

° ov se Ba8ilovre Capps: obv . . . Badéilovra. 

4 Tip é added by Capps. 

7 § 8 dSéomoros Kronenberg, after Pohlenz: 6 Seomdrns. 

8 Adyos] Ady~s Most MSS. 

9 


mapexBdces] mapeufacers most Mss. 
a 
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and departure from Nature, confused and disordered 
as we are at the very beginning concerning even 
the first principles? For in dumb animals Nature 
preserves their special characteristics pure and un- 
mixed and simple, but in men, through reason and 
habit, they have been modified by many opinions 
and adventitious judgements so that they have lost 
their proper form and have acquired a pleasing 
variety comparable to the variety of perfumes made 
by the pharmacist on the basis of a single oil. And 
let us not wonder if irrational animals follow Nature 
more closely than rational ones; for animals are, in 
fact, outdone in this by plants, to which Nature has 
given neither imagination nor impulse, nor desire for 
something different, which causes men to shake them- 
selves free from what Nature desires; but plants, as 
though they were fastened in chains, remain in the 
power of Nature, always traversing the one path along 
which Nature leads them. Yet in wild beasts versa- 
tility of reasoning and uncommon cleverness and ex- 
cessive love of freedom are not too highly developed; 
and though they have irrational impulses and desires 
and often wander about on circuitous paths, they do 
not go far afield, but ride, as it were, at the anchor 
provided by Nature, who points out to them the 
straight way, as to an ass which proceeds under bit 
and bridle. But in man ungoverned reason is ab- 
solute master, and, discovering now one way of 
deviation and innovation and now another, has left 
no clear or certain vestige of Nature visible.? 

2. Observe to what extent there exists in animals 


* The text of this chapter is exceedingly corrupt: the 
restorations and suggestions adopted here claim only an 
approximation to the required thought. 
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{ious Td Kata Pvow. mpArov ovK dvapéver vdpous 
’ y 1 > , 1 f ¢ t 
ayapiov Kat oyvyapiov,' kafazep of AvKovtpyou 
~ A 3 3g? 3 tf 3 ta ¥ 
modtras kal LdAwvos: 008’ atiias dréxvwv Sé- 
douxev, ode Tyas Suduer Tpiraidias,® ws ‘Pwyatwy 
moAAol yapotat kal yerwdou, ody tva KAnpovopous 
w > e oe ~ a 4 
éxwow add’ iva KAnpovopeiv Stvwrra. érerta 
piyvutar TH OnAer TO dppev ody admavta xpdvov: 
5d » A %: lg /r. 3 A f A 
qoovnv yap odk exe réAos GAAd yevvnow Kal 
réxvwow. 81a tobr’ érous dpa, % mvods TE yout- 
w \ f > t 3 Fol s 4 
fous éxet Kal mpdcopov dyevopevors® KpGow, AAGev 
els tavTd TH appevt 7d ORAV xecpdnbes Kal wobe- 
¢ ¢ 7 6b A > ~ * Pines A é‘ & 
vov, n5eia® ev Oop xpwrds idiw S€ Kdopm cadbpa- 
> f Fé ‘ La > t 
Tos dyadAduevov, Spdcov Kal Bordyys dvamdcwv 
~ Sd é > ae f 4 ‘3 
Kabapds: atafduevov 8 ézt Kveu Kal wemAjpwrat, 
KOOLins aTelot Kal Tpovoel TEepl THY KUNOW Kal 
f ~ 3 f > ? 2} + mw 
cwrnpiay tod dvotexPévros. d&iws 8 odk éorw 
elveiv Ta Spwreva, 7A Ott yiverat Exacrov abtav 
~ a a a é 
év’ 7 didooropyw, Tals mpovolas, Tats Kaprepiats, 
1 dyapiov Kai dynyaplov Déhner: dydpuou Kal dyeydpov. 
2 spiradsias Dohner : Tpimatsas. 
3 dyevoudvors Kronenberg: Aoxevopévors. 
4 FAGev] cuv@Adev Dohner. i 


5 48eia] idia Jacobs. 
6 ¢y Emperius: ev. 





® Cf. Life of Lysander, xxx. (451 a-p); Life of Lycurgus, 
xv.1 (48 c); Moralia, 227 F; Ariston in Stobaeus, vol. iv. 
p. 497 ed, Hense (or von Arnim. Stoic. Vet. Frag., i. p. 89); 
Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, ii, 141 (vol. ii. p. 191 ed. 
Stahlin). 
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conformity to nature in regard to their marriages. 
In the first place, they do not wait for laws against 
celibacy or late wedlock, as did the citizens of 
Lycurgus? and Solon, nor fear loss of civil rights be- 
cause of childlessness, nor pursue the honours of the 
ius trium liberorum,¢ as many Romans do when they 
marry and beget children, not that they may have 
heirs, but that they may inherit. In the next place, 
the male does not consort with the female during all 
seasons, for the end and aim is not pleasure, but 
procreation and the begetting of offspring ; therefore 
it is in the season of spring, which has procreative 
breezes ? and a temperature suitable to intercourse,? 
that the female, rendered submissive and desirable, 
comes to consort with the male, exulting, as she 
does, in the pleasing odour of her flesh and the 
peculiar adornment’ of her body, and filled with 
dew and clean grass’; but when she perceives that 
she is pregnant and sated, she modestly retires and 
takes thought for the birth and safety of her offspring. 
But it is impossible to recount the procedure in a 
manner worthy of the subject, except to say that 
each of the pair is as one in their affection for their 
offspring, in their forethought, their endurance, and 


> This is not true of Solon: ¢f. Stobaeus, vol. iv. p. 521 
ed. Hense. 

¢ See, for example, Hardy’s notes on Pliny, Epistulae, 
x. 2. Plutarch refers to a law of Augustus limiting the 
right of inheritance and the privileges of those who had less 
than three children. 

¢ Cf. Lucretius, i. 10-20: reserata viget genitabilis aura 
favoni, and the whole passage. 

¢ Cf. Aristotle, Historia Animalium, vi. 18 (573 a 27). 

1 Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, iii. 11. 1 (vol. i, 
p. 242 ed. Stahlin). 

9 Cf. Moralia, 990 c ff. 
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(494) rats éyxpateiais. aAAd THY perv’ peduTTay tuets 
cody KaAdobpev Kal vouilopev 
€avOov pédu pyndopevar 
Kodaxevovres TO 760 Kal yapyariloy 7) Teas THs yrv- 
KUTNTOS, Thy dé TaOy dev mepl Tas Aoxetas Ka 
Tas dvatpogas codiay Kal TéexynY Tapopajiev. olov 
edbus, 7) dAKkv@y Kvovoa THY veotriav ouvrifyat, 
ovMapBavovoa ras axdvbas tis Gadatrias Bedévns 
Kal Tavras bv aMijwv éycaraméxovca Kal ouv- 
B etpovea, 76 bev OXRA Tepiayes ws dAvevtiKod 
KUprou reat TmpouNnKes dmepyalerar, 7H 8 dppovia 
Kal TUKVOTHTL oupdpdtaca tas dxadvbas* dxpiBas 
brrébyKe 7 KAdopate Tob _Kdparos, ws TUTTOMEVoV 
Hovxy7 Kat an yviprevov TO TAnLA Ths émudavetas 
oTeyavov yevnran yiverau be oudiipw Kat Aiden 
Svadiatperov. 6 8 €or Bavpacicsrepor, ovr 79 
OTOGA THS veorrias oupperpes mémhacraw Tpos TO 
péyeBos Kal To péTpov Ths aAKvdvos, wore pare 
petlov dAXo purjre puxpdtepov evdvecbar C@ov, as bé 
fact, pydé Badrdrrys* mapaddyecOar pndé 7a 
> , 


C@ MddAcora & of yaneot Cwoyovotat pev év® éavtots, 
éxPatvew be Tapéxovow éxTOs Kal vépecbar Tots 
oxvpyiots,® cira maa dvaapBdvovor Kal qrept- 
m7vooovew eyKourmpeva Tois amtAdyxvots. 

1 név added by Wilamowitz. 
5, ales a aad te ass 
ras axavOas Reiske: ris dxdvOns. 
3 némAacras Xylander: wemAdoba. 


* @addzrys Pohlenz: @dAarrayv. 
© é&] omitted in most xs, ® oxupviow] oxduvors most Mss. 





* Simonides: Frag. 47 ed. Bergk; 43 ed. Diehl; 57 ed. 
Edmonds. Cf. Moralia, 41 F, 79 c. 
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their self-control. Further, though we call the bee 
wise and believe that it 
Makes the yellow honey its care.” 

flattering the saccharine quality of its sweetness 
which tickles our palates, vet we overlook the wisdom 
and artifice of the other creatures which is manifested 
in the bearing and the nurture of offspring. As, for 
example, the king-fisher® after conception makes her 
nest by gathering the thorns of the sea-needle and 
interweaving and joining them together, and makes it 
round and oblong in form, like a fisherman’s creel; 
and, packing the thorns closely together with the 
most exact jointure and density, submits it to the 
dashing of the waves so that, being gradually beaten 
upon and riveted together, the hard-packed surface 
may become water-proof ; and it does become hard 
to divide with iron or stone. And what is more 
wonderful, the mouth of the nest is so exactly fitted 
to the size and measure of the king-fisher that no 
other creature, cither larger or smaller, may enter, 
and, so they say, that it will not admit even the most 
minute drops of sea-water.¢ 

And sea-dogs? are a very good example, for they 
bring forth their young alive within their bodies,’ but 
permit their ofispring to emerge and forage, and then 
take them back again and enfold them in their vitals 
and let them sleep there. 


> Cf. Moralia, 983 c-p; Aelian, De Natura Animalium, 
ix. 17. 

¢ In Moralia, 983 c (De sollertia animalium), Plutarch 
adds a few details to this description. 

4 Aelian, op. cit., ii. 55: Moralia, 982 a; for the kinds of 
yarcot (a species of shark), see Mair’s note on Oppian, 
Halieutica, i. 379 (L.C.L.). 

* That is, they are viviparous. 
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(494) ‘H 8 dpxros, dypuitatov Kat oxvopwrdrarov 
Onpiov, dpoppa kal dvapOpa Tixrel, Th 6é yAcsrrn 
Kabldsrep épyadeiw Siatumotoa Tovs byévas' ob Soxet 

~ ig SPY 3 q * 4 ie , 
yevvav pdvov GAAd Kal Syutoupyetv 76 TéKVOV. 
‘O ie ‘O ad A , 
penpicos Adwv, 


e eer ¢ tf ca , 2 > 5X 
& pa te viru dyovte cuvavtiowvran® év bry 
ey fol oo - 
avdpes erakripes, 6 b€ te obvet Brepeaiver, 
Pol tA 
map b€ 7° emaKkvviov KdTw EAKeTat Cage KaAUTTTOV,? 


D dp* Gpods éort S:avoovpévw apdos tobs Kuvynyods 

~ A 

onévdeo0a repli trav téxvwv; Kalddov yap 4 pds 

om , 4 NoSA M5 a 

7a €yyova didrooropyia Kal ToAunpa Ta SetAd® zrove?, 

4 14 A ped ‘ ‘A A #- 

Kai piddrova Ta paOupa Kal PedwAd Ta yaoTpi- 

papya: wotep® 4 “Opnpirt) dpvis mpoodépovaa rots 
VEOTTOLS 


, 2 9 , G a , ew 2A 
HPQOTAK , €7TEL KE AdByot, KAKWS dé TE Ob aréAet auTy)’ 


~ ~ ~ Ww ‘3 
7@ yap adbris tpéder AyD Ta eyyova, Kat THY 
Tpopiy Tihs yaotpos dmzopéevny amoxpare? Kal 
mele. TH oropart, py AdOn Katamodaa, 


ws b€ Kdwy dpadfo wept axvddKecat BeBGoa 
dvdp dyvowjoao’ bAdet pepovev te pdxeobat, 


Erov mepi ta&v réxvwy PoBov ws Sevrepov mpoo~ 
AaBotoa Bupdv. 
Al 8€ wépoixes Stay Subxwvrat pera Tay TéKVWY, 
ae 


1 duévas} oxduvovs Dohner, cf. Theocritus, xi. 41. 

2 @ pd te vim’ dyovre cvvarvriowvras Homer: 6v pa re vijma 
réxva Gyovra cuvavTyaovrat. 

3 xaddrrov} KadvmTwv in some MSS. 

ody after dp’ deleted by van Herwerden. 
toAunpa 74 Seda Emperius: 7a roAunpa Seda. 


5 xat before dovep deleted by Stegmann. 
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And the she-bear,* the most savage and sullen of 
beasts, brings forth her young formless and without 
visible joints, and with her tongue, as with a tool, 
she moulds into shape their skin®; and thus she is 
thought, not only to bear, but to fashion her cub. 

And in Homer ¢ the lion— 

Whom hunters meet Jeading his young within 
A wood ; he glares with valour and draws down 
His eye-lids till they hide his eyes— 
does he look like a beast that has any notion of 
making terms with the hunters for his children’s 
lives? For, in general, the love of animals for their 
children makes the timid bold, the lazy energetic, 
the voracious sparing; like the bird in Homer 4 which 
brings to her nestlings 
Whatever morsels she can catch, though she 
Fares ill herself, 
for she feeds her young at the cost of her own hunger, 
and, though she has laid hold of food for her belly, she 
withholds it and presses it tightly with her beak, lest 
she gulp it down unawares; or 
As a bitch bestrides her tender pups, and barks 
At one she does not know, and longs to fight,¢ 
acquiring, as it were, a second courage in her fear for 
her young. 

And partridges,’ when, accompanied by their 

° Cf. Aelian, op. cit., ii. 19; Aristotle, op. cit,, 579 a 24: 
adidpOpwra ra oxéAn Kai ta TAEiota Ta popiwy. 

> Cf. Aulus Gellius, xvii. 10. 3. ¢ IU, xvii. 194-136. 

@ Il., ix. 3245 ef. Moralia, 80 a. 

¢ Homer, Od., xx. 14-15: ef. De Vita et Poesi Homeri, 86 
(Bernardakis, vol. vii. p. 375). 

? Cf. Moralia, 971 c-p; Aelian, op. cit., iii, 16; Aristotle, 
Historia Animalium, ix. 8 (613 b 17); scholia on Aristo- 
phanes, Birds, 768. 
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exeiva pev ear mpotrerecbar kal devyew, avrats dé 
pnxavepevat mpocéyer rods Onpevovras éyyds 
xudwvdovpevat Kat KaTaAdapBavepevat puKpod™ b7teK- 
Oéovow, elra mddwy toravrar Kal mapéyovow ev 
efikT@ THs eATidos EauTds, Aypt av oUTW TpoKL- 
duvevoucat TAY veoTTaY THs dopadelas Tpoaydywr- 
Tal TOppw Tovs SiwKovTas. 

Tas 8 ddexropidas ev rots dupact Kal? udpav 
eXOMEV, OV TpdTOV TA vEdTTLA TEpLéTrOVal, TOTS pev 
evdovat xadaoar Tas mTépuyas, 7a 8 emtBatvovra 
TOV vaTwv Kal TpooTpéxovTa® mavrayolev dvadeyd~ 
juevan pera Tot yeynfos tu* Kal mpoodidés ém- 
P0éyyecOar- Kvvas Sé Kat Spdxovras,* av zepi 
adtav dofnbdar, devyovow, av 5€ mepi tar Té- 
KVwY, GpvvovTa Kal diapdyovTat Tapa Suvapy. 

Etra rair’ olducba ra° ma0n rovrows everpyd- 
afar tiv dvow aAeKTopiswy emuyovis Kal Kuvav 
Kal dpxtwv mpovootoay, dar’ ody Huds Svowmod- 
cav Kat TiTpwaKovaay émdAoyilouevous dt Tatra 
Tapadetypata Tols eropjevois, Tots 8’ avadyrrots 
dveidn Tepleott THs amabelas, dc dv Krarnyopovar 
ths avopwrivns ddcews pdvyns 7) Mpoika TO oTép- 
yew éeyovons pnd’ emotapevys Purely dvev xpeias; 
Bavpalerar yap ev Tots Pedtpous 6 cite, 


pucbod yap dvOparwy tis dvOpwrov dire? ; 


1 puxpod Capps: juxpor. 
2 apoorpéxovra Dodhner; mpocdpravra W yttenbach : T™poo- 
épxovrat. 3 x Rei ske: 7. 
* xdvas 3€ kai Spdxovras Xy lander: xuvéas é Kai Spaxovrias. 


5 ra added by Déhner. 


@ Gf, Aristotle, op. cit., ix. 8 (613 b 15); Anthologia Pala- 
tina, ix, 95. 
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young, they are being pursued, allow the fledglings to 
fly ahead and attempt to escape, and contrive to fix 
the hunter’s attention on themselves by wheeling 
close and, when they are almost captured, fly off and 
away, then again remain at rest and place themselves 
within the reach of the hunter’s hope, until, by so 
exposing themselves to danger for their nestlings’ 
safety, they have led on the hunters to a considerable 
distance. 

And we have before our eyes every day the manner 
in which hens @ care for their brood, drooping their 
wings for some to creep under, and recciving with 
joyous and affectionate clucks others that mount 
upon their backs or run up to them from every di- 
rection ; and though they flee from dogs and snakes 
if they are frightened only for themselves, if their 
fright is for their children, they stand their ground 
and fight it out beyond their strength. 

Are we, then, to believe that Nature has implanted 
these emotions in these creatures because she is 
solicitous for the offspring of hens and dogs and bears, 
and not, rather, because she is striving to make us 
ashamed and to wound us, when we reflect that these 
instances are examples to those of us who would follow 
the lead of Nature, but to those who are callous, as 
rebukes for their insensibility, by citing which they? 
disparage human nature as being the only kind that 
has no disinterested affection and that does not know 
how to love without prospect of gain? In our theatres, 
indeed, people applaud the verse of the poet who 
said,¢ 

What man will love his fellow-man for pay ? 
® 4.e. the philosophers whose views Plutarch is criticizing. 
© Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 450, ades. 218. 
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~ , > 4 % vs 
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1 xairoe added by Pohlenz. 2 » added by Reiske. 
3 dévos Reiske: dfcov. 4 évéduoev Reiske: elvar dvacv. 
5 dxodovdotaay Wilamowitz: axoAovdoiaa. 
§ gurdrexvos Xylander: ¢urdrexvos. 
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And yet, according to Epicurus,? itis for pay that 
a father loves his son, a mother her child, children 
their parents ; but if beasts could come to understand 
speech and someone should bring together to a 
common theatre horses and cows and dogs and birds 
and should revise this speech and say, ‘‘ Dogs do not 
love their pups, nor horses their colts, nor birds their 
nestlings, for pay, but gratuitously and naturally,” it 
would be recognized by the emotions of them all that 
this was well and truly spoken. For it is shameful— 
great Heaven !—that the begetting and the pains of 
travail and the nurture of beasts should be “‘ Nature ” 
and “a free gift,’’ but that those of men should be 
loans and wages and caution-money, all given on 
condition of a return ! ® 

3. But such a statement is neither true nor worth 
the hearing. For just as in uncultivated plants, 
such as wild vines and figs and olives, Nature has 
implanted the principles, though crude and imperfect, 
of cultivated fruits, so on irrational animals she has 
bestowed a love of offspring, though imperfect and 
insufficient as regards the sense of justice and one 
which does not advance beyond utility ; but in the 
case of man, a rational and social animal, Nature, by 
introducing him to a conception of justice and law and 
to the worship of the gods and to the founding of cities 
and to human kindness, has furnished noble and beauti- 
ful and fruitful seeds of all these in the joy we have 
in our children and our love of them, emotions which 
accompany their first beginnings ; and these qualities 
are found in the very constitution of their bodies. For 
although Nature is everywhere exact and workman- 


* Usener, Epicurea, p. 320, Frag. 527. 
Pp. Z. 
> Cf. 496 c, infra, 
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1 Gmédperros Paton: depirpnros. 
2 éudveabat Pohlenz: &¢’ d dvecOar or edarrecbat. 
3 dporw Reiske: apérpw. 
4 ey durois after yiv deleted by Pohlenz (éuddrws van 
Herwerden). 
> mpoonecodcay Wyttenbach: zpoorecodca. 
5 vewwpévw Xylander: yevoperw. . 
7 sobs pev Basel ed., confirmed by mss.: kat tovs per. 
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like with no deficiency or superfluity, ‘‘ and has,’’ as 
Erasistratus @ said, ‘‘ no trumpery about her”; yet 
when it comes to the processes of procreation, it is 
impossible to describe them in a fitting manner, and 
perhaps it would not be decent to fix our attention 
too precisely upon the names and designations of 
these forbidden topics, but it is proper that we should 
apprehend the admirable adaptation of those hidden 
and concealed parts to the functions of procreation 
and bringing to birth. However, the production ® and 
administering of milk is sufficient proof of Nature’s 
foresight and care. For in women the amount of 
blood exceeds the use for it because of the sluggish- 
ness and paucity of their breath and, coming to the 
surface, wanders at large and burdens them ; at other 
times it is Nature’s custom and care to discharge the 
blood at monthly periods by opening canals and 
channels for it, to lighten and cleanse the rest of 
the body and in season to render the womb fertile 
ground for ploughing, as it were, and sowing. But 
when the womb receives the seed as it encounters it 
and enfolds it and it has taken root ¢ there (‘‘ for the 
umbilical cord grows at first in the womb,’ as 
Democritus? says, ‘as an anchorage against the 
swell and drift, a cable and vine”’ for the fruit now 
conceived that is to be), Nature shuts the monthly 


a A famous physician at the court of Seleucus I and later 
at Alexandria ; cf. Life of Demetrius, xxxviii, (907 a ff.). 

*> Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, i. 39 (vol. i 
p. 113 ed. Stahlin); Galen, vol. iv. p. 176 ed. Kithn. 

¢ Cf. Aristotle, 745 b 25: ddinaw evOts ofov pilav ror 
oudarcy ets tiv vorépar, and 493 a 18: (ris yaorpos) pila 
oudadds. 

4 Frag. B 148, Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker’, ii. p. 171; ef. 
Moralia, 317 a. 
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+ xunbev Xylander: xwGev. 

2 eyyetous] € évyéas in some MSS. 5 devdous Pohtenz. 
twas Reiske: 9 twas. : évros éxet Benseler. 
2 emt TVvElet Homer: 3 emeTvelet. 

5 wai] Déhner would delete. 
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canals of purification and, taking the drifting blood, 
uses it for nourishment and irrigates* the embryo,” 
which already is beginning to be formed and shaped, 
until, having been carried the number of months 
proper to its growth within the womb, it needs other 
nourishment and abiding-place. At that time, then, 
Nature, more carefully than any gardener or irrigator, 
turns and changes the blood from one use to another 
and has in readiness subterranean springs, as it were, 
of a fresh-flowing stream; and the springs receive 
the blood in no perfunctory or unemotional manner, 
but are even able, by the gentle heat and soft 
womanliness of respiration, to digest, mollify, and 
change it ; for such a disposition and temper does the 
breast have within it. Yet there are no outflowing 
streams of milk nor spouts which discharge it all 
at once,° but the breast terminates in flesh that 
is full of springs and can filter the milk gently 
through minute passage-ways ; and it thus gives a 
store of food that is comfortable for the infant’s 
mouth and pleasant for it to touch and to grasp. 

But there would be no benefit in these many kinds 
of equipment for procreation, or in such ways and 
means, such zeal and forethought, if Nature had not 
implanted in mothers affection and care for their 
offspring. 

There is nothing more wretched than a man,? 
Of all that breathes and creeps upon the earth— 


the poet tells no falsehood if it is about a new-born 


* Cf. Celsus, vii. 7. 17. 

> See Aristotle, 745 b 28: da rovrov (rob dudadroé) Aap Baver 
tpodiy aiparixyy. 

© Of. Life of Aemilius Paulus, xiv. (262 -p). 

< Homer, /1., xvii. 446-447 ; cf. 500 B, infra. 
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1 sods pacrovs after yaAg deleted by van Herwerden. 
2 apotaat] mporetot Homer. 





* But it is with reference to the dead Patroclus that Zeus 
speaks these lines, 

° Cf. Moralia, 758 a. 

¢ Plato, Laws, 717 c; cf. 479 ¥, supra. 
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babe that he speaks.?_ For there is nothing so imper- 
fect, so helpless, so naked, so shapeless, so foul, as 
man observed at birth, to whom alone, one might 
almost say, Nature has given not even a clean passage 
to the light ®; but, defiled with blood and covered 
with filth and resembling more one just slain than one 
just born, he is an object for none to touch or lift up 
or kiss or embrace except for someone who loves with 
anaturalaffection. Therefore, while the otheranimals 
have their dugs hanging loose beneath the belly, in 
women they grow above on the breast where mothers 
can kiss and embrace and fondle the infant, the 
inference being that the end and aim of bearing and 
rearing a child is not utility, but affection. 

4, Carry the discussion back to primitive mankind, 
to those whose women were the first to bear, and 
whose men were the first to see a child born; they had 
neither any law which bade them rear their children, 
nor any expectation of gratitude or of receiving 
the wages of maintenance “lent to their children 
when they were young.”’* Nay, I should rather be 
inclined to affirm that these mothers were hostile and 
malicious toward their children, since great dangers 
and travail had come to them from child-birth : 


As when a sharp pang pierces a woman in labour, 
A pang which the Eileithyiae of child-bed send, 
The daughters of Hera, who bring the bitter pangs— 


these lines, women tell us, were written, not by 
Homer,? but by an Homeridé after child-birth or 


@ 71., xi. 269-971. 

* The ancients used the term, not of women, but of a class 
of male bards. But Plutarch choses to treat the word as a 
feminine noun, anticipating Samuel Butler’s Authoress of the 
Odyssey. 
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1 pypa Reiske: plypa. 
2 xaunre Kai Hyer] EAapibe cai } pev Patzig. 
© yer] yx Bernardakis. 
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Dohner. 
5 Ujyovca Wilamowitz: yvxouca. ® pel’ Cobet: Kal’. 
7 dumed@v’ Kronenberg, of. 524 a, Diodorus, iv. 31. 7: 
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while she was still in the throes of it and had the 
pain of travail, alike bitter and sharp, actually present 
in her entrails. But even then the affection for off- 
spring implanted by Nature would bend and lead the 
mother: still hot and suffering and shaken with her 
pangs, she did not neglect or avoid her child, but 
turned to it and smiled at it and took it up and kissed 
it, though she reaped nothing sweet or profitable 
therefrom, but received it with pain and suffering, 
and “‘ with tatters ’’ of swaddling-clothes 


Thus warming and caressing it, both night 
And day she passes in alternate toil.* 


For what pay or advantage were these services per- 
formed by those ancient parents? Nor is there 
any for those of our day, since their expectations 
are uncertain and far off. He that plants a vineyard 
in the vernal equinox gathers the grapes in the au- 
tumnal; he that sows wheat when the Pleiades set 
reaps it when they rise; cattle and horses and 
birds bring forth young at once ready for use ; 
but as for man, his rearing is full of trouble, his 
growth is slow, his attainment of excellence is far 
distant and most fathers die before it comes. Neocles 
did not live to see the Salamis of Themistocles 
nor Miltiades the Eurymedon of Cimon; nor did 
Xanthippus ever hear Pericles harangue the people, 
nor did Ariston hear Plato expound philosophy ; 
nor did the fathers of Euripides and Sophocles come 
to know their sons’ victories ; they but heard them 


2 From the Niobé of an unknown poet (cf. Moralia, 691 p), 
attributed by Valckenaer to Sophocles, and recently by A. 
Lesky (Wien. Stud., lii. 7; cf. also Pearson, Fragments of 
Sophocles, vol. ii. p. 98), to Aeschylus. 
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lisping and learning to speak and witnessed their 
revellings and drinking-bouts and love-affairs, as they 
indulged in such follies as young men commit; so 
that of all Evenus? wrote the only line that is 
praised or remembered is 


For fathers a child is always fear or pain. 


Yet none the less fathers do not cease rearing children 
and, most of all, those who least need them. For it is 
ridiculous if anyone thinks that the rich sacrifice and 
rejoice when sons are born to them because they will 
have someone tosupport themand bury them—unless, 
by Heaven, it is for lack of heirs that they bring 
up children, since it is impossible to find or happen 
upon anyone willing to accept another’s property ! 


Not sand or dust or feathers of birds of varied note 
Could heap up so great a number ? 


as is the number of those seeking inheritances.° 
The sire of fifty daughters,? Danaiis ; 


but if he had been childless, he would have had more 
heirs, and heirs unlike his own. For sons feel no 
gratitude, nor, for the sake of inheriting, do they pay 
court or show honour, knowing that they receive the 
inheritance as their due. But you hear the words of 


* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec., ii. p. 270; Edmonds, Elegy and 
Tambus, i. p. 472. 

*> An anonymous fragment ; ¢f. Moralia, 1067 p: Diehl. 
Anthologia Lyrica, ii. p. 162: Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, iii. 

. 452. 

¢ For the plague of inheritance-seekers at Rome, see 
Roman Satire passim, especially Horace, Satires, ii. 5. 

4 From the Archelaiis of Euripides: Nauck. Trag. Graec. 
Frag.?, p. 427, Frag. 228. 1; ef. Moralia, $37 r. 
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1} Ajpe, Aodoa and éye Iunius from Aristophanes: 8} 
pédAovea and éye. 2 yap} dé Amyot, 
2 | Agyeoper Meziriacus : Adyoper. 
+ qpacce mepdvacs Housman: qpaco’ éevaipwr with the uss. 
of Sophocles (all mss. of Plutarch but one omit some part of 
these lines). 
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‘strangers clustering around the childless man, like 
those famous verses of the comic poet,? 


O Demos, judge one case, then to your bath ; 
Gorge, guzzle, stuff, and take three obols’ pay. 


And the remark of Euripides,? 


Money it is that finds out friends for men 

And holds the greatest power among mankind, 
is not a simple and general truth, but applies to the 
childless : it is these whom rich men feast, whom 
great men court, for these alone do advocates plead 
gratis. 


A rich man with an unknown heir’s a power.° 


Many, at any rate, who had many friends and much 
honour, the birth of one child has made friendless 
and powerless. Therefore not even toward the 
acquisition of power is there any aid to be derived 
from children, but the whole force of Nature exists 
no less in man than in beasts.¢ 

5. Now both this and many other excellences are 
obscured by vice, as a thicket springs up beside secds 
planted in a garden. Or are we to say that man has 
no natural love for himself just because many men 


cut their throats or hurl themselves from precipices ? 
And Oedipus ¢ 


Smote his eyes with a brooch and at each blow 
The bloody eye-balls wet his beard ; 


® Aristophanes, Knights, 50-51. 

> Phoenissae, 439-440; but the first line ts borrowed from 
Sophocles, Frag. 85. 1 (Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.?, p. 148). 

* Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 484, ades. 404. 

4 This closes Plutarch’s argument that man does not derive 
ae love of offspring from any other source than do the brute 

asts. 

* Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 1276-1277. 
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(497) ‘“Hynotas bet Stadeyopevos woAAobds emewcev azro- 
KapTephoa TOY aKkpowpevwy. 
moAAat popdal T&v Sayoviwy: 
tabra §& éotiv aomep exelva vooyjpara Kal maby 
puxfis Tod KaTa pow efvorayra® tov avOpwrrov, ws 
avrot Karapaprupotow éauT@yv. av yap vs Texobaa 
deAdxcov 7) 7 Kvwy Siacrapaén oKvAdKtor, abupobor 
Kat Tapatrovra Kal Oeots dmroTporrata, Bsover Kat 
Tépas vopilovow, ws maou Kare piow® orépyew 7a. 
TUKTO [EVA kal Tpépew ovK dvaipety mpoojKov. od 
E payy aan’ aomep év Tots peta AAous TOAAH ouprepup~ 
Hevov yi Kal KATAKEXWOLLEVOY dps draorihBer 76 
ypvotov, ores 4 dvous ev adrois Tots Tuaprnpe- 
vots TOcow Kal mabeow expatver TO Tpos 7a €yyova, 
puddoropyov. ot pev yap mevynres od tpédovor 
TEKVO, poPovprevor La} xetpov u) TMpoonKet Tpagévra 
Sovdomper Kal dmaideura Kal TOV Kaddv mavray 
evoed yernra: Ty yap treviay éoxarov Yyovpevot 
KaKOV oby UrropLevovor peradodvac TEKVOLS WOTEP 
Twos xaAerod Kal peyddov voonatos. .. « 
1 §é added by Diibner. 


2 evardvra] éftaravros most MSs. 
3 xara diow Reiske: «ai xara (kati wapa in most uss.) vow. 





4 Philosopher of Cyrené, early third century s.c. Cf 
Cicero, Tuse. Disp., i. 34, 83; Valerius Maximus, viii. 9, 
Ext. 3. 
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and Hegesias* by the eloquence of his reasoning 
persuaded many of his hearers to starve themselves 
to death. 

In many a guise the gods appear.? 

But these are like those diseases and morbid 
states of the soul which drive men from their natural 
condition, as they themselves testify against them- 
selves. For if a sow tears to pieces her suckling pig, 
or a bitch her puppy, men grow despondent and 
disturbed and offer to the gods sacrifices to avert the 
evil, and consider it a portent on the ground that 
Nature prescribes to all creatures that they should 
love and rear their offspring, not destroy them. 
Moreover, as in mines the gold, though mingled and 
covered with much earth, yet gleams through, so 
Nature, even in characters and passions which are 
themselves perverted, reveals their love for their off- 
spring. For when poor men do not rear their children 
it is because they fear that if they are educated less 
well than is befitting * they will become servile 
and boorish and destitute of all the virtues; since 
they consider poverty the worst of evils, they 
cannot endure to let their children share it with 
them, as though it were a kind of disease, serious 
and grievous. .. . 


> From the stock lines at the end of the Alcestis, Andro- 
maché, Helen, and Bacchae of Euripides; cf. Moralia, 58 a. 
© Contrast Moralia, 8 = on the education of poor children. 


WHETHER VICE BE SUFFICIENT 
TO CAUSE UNHAPPINESS 


(AN VITIOSITAS AD INFELICITATEM 
SUFFICIAT) 


INTRODUCTION 


Acatn we have a fragment, mutilated at the beginning 
and the end. The attribution to Plutarch has been 
questioned by Diibner, Hense,? Naber, and Hart- 
man,° but on insufficient grounds, which have, in the 
main, been explained away by Siefert,? who has also 
analysed the structure of the work and the Plu- 
tarchean parallels. Wilamowitz,¢ on the other hand, 
believed this and the following fragment to be scraps 
of the same dialogue : I follow Pohlenz in rejecting 
this view.’ 

The text is not good, and the work is not mentioned 
in the Lamprias catalogue. 


* There may, in addition, be a lacuna between chapters 
1 and 2. 

> Teletea, p. \xxxix., note. 

© De Plutarcho, pp. 249-253. 

4 Commentationes Ienenses, 1896, pp. 110-119. 

* Hermes, xl. 161-165. 

/ Similarly Usener, Fleckeisens Jahrb., exxxix. 381, be- 
lieved this treatise to be a fragment of the work mentioned in 
the Lamprias catalogue as No. 84: ’Appomos 7 wept rod py 
Hd€ws TH Kaxia ovveivat. 
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EI AYTAPKH> 
H KAKIA ITPOX KAKOAAIMONIAN 


1. .... ody drropevet? 
n \ a 8 oA a.” 
TEempapevoy TO aw@pa® THs Pepvis Exwr, 
ws Edpuridns dyaiv, Bpayéa 8 2xer Ta CndAwra* Kai 
apéBaa. 7@S*> ob “aodAjs Sia rédpas,”’ dArdAa. 
“ qupkatds twos” BaoitKis mopevopev Kal zrepi- 
j , ” ‘ t a Veg na 
drcyopév, doOuatos Kat ddfov peoTt@ kat tSparos 
biddAva bar,’ wAobrdév tiva mpoabeians’ TavrddAcov 
®. A ~ 5 > > Ai > Ls < A A 
amoAaioat dv dcyodiay od Suvapeévw. 6 ev yap 
+ es ¢ t * oy on 

Luxvibvios éexeivos immotpédos «db dpovav euxe 

1 ody added by Capps. 

2 Sropevet Capps: daopeve. 
3 zenpapévoy 76 oda Nauck: 76 odpa rempapevov. 

4 8 €xyee 7a CyAw7a Pohlenz; dé 7a CyAwra Paton: ded7Awrar. 

5 7@d’ Capps: 7 8. 


® SodAveba Capps: Scazovriov or Staxovriou. 
7 gpoobeions Capps: mpoobetoa. 





« This passage is tantalizing, not only because so much is 
lost of the text, and because the text is so corrupt, but chiefly 
because since the discovery of the Claremont fragments of 
Euripides’ Phaéthon we may perceive that this play, of whose 
ingenious plot we now know a good deal, colours the whole 
of the opening passage. In the play Phaéthon, declining to 
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1... . . He will not submit to (such a marriage)? 
His body bartered for the dower’s sake, 


as Euripides ° says; but he has only a slight and 
precarious reason for being envied. For this man (it 
were better) ® to make his journey, not ‘“ through 
heaps of hot cinders,” but ‘‘ through a royal con- 
flagration,”’ as it were, and surrounded by flames, 
panting and full of terror and drenched with sweat, 
and so to perish, though (his mother) ® had offered to 
him such a wealth as Tantalus had, which he was 
too busy to enjoy. For while that Sicyonian horse- 
breeder was a wise man, who gave to the king 


accept marriage with the goddess to whom his mother 
Clymené wished to marry him, speaks the first verse quoted ; 
and there are probably further quotations from the play in 
the second sentence (oAAjjs Sa réppas, dAAd mupKaids Twos). 
It is quite possible that Phaéthon himself swears that he will 
go through ‘“‘ heaps of cinders” rather than marry the 
goddess ; and in the play there is in fact a “‘ royal conflagra- 
tion”? when the Sun’s treasure-house burns (see Nauck, p. 
601). But it cannot be too strongly insisted that the text is 
very corrupt and that the restorations here adopted can claim 
only an approximation to the truth. 

> Conjecturally supplied. 

© Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.?, p. 606, Frag. 775, from the 
Phaéthon ; ef. Moralia, 13 r; Plautus, Asinaria, 87. 
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(498) 7@ Bactde? rdv "Ayaidy OyAevav trmov Spoudda 
d@pov, 


oe a SBE > ¢ Ao” ? , 
wa py ot eol” bd “IAvov jveudecoav 
adda répmoito preven, 


els Babetav edropiay Kal oyoAiy dAvrov avakAtvas 
éau7dy ot b€ viv addAtKol,? zpaxtiKol doKodvres 
C civa, pndevos Kkadobvros dbodvras be adrav ént 
rpdyndoy ets addAds Kal mpomoumas Kal Ovpavadias 
emumdvous, iv’ immov tivds  mépmyns 7) TowavTns 
? f - 
Tivos ednpepias TUYwWOL. 


708 dé Kal dudidpudijs dAoyos Durden édéAetT‘T0, 
Kal Sdpos HuuteArs: 


atperar 5€ Kai mAavarar tpiBdpevos eAmiow &€ 
eAriswv® Kai mpomnAakildpevos: dv &é Kal tdyn 
Twos wv mobet, meptevexbels Kat aKxorodudcas 
mpos Tov THs TUYNS TeTaUpLopoV amdBaow Cyret 
Kal pakapiler Tovs dddéws* kat dodadrds Cavras: 
oi 8 éexetvov mddw dvw Brérovres trép atrovds 
pepopevov. 
2. Tlaykdkws® 4 Kakia diatiOno. advras 
D dvOpdaovs, abroreAjs Tis otGa THs KaKodaipovias 
Snutoupyds: otre yap dpydvwr otf banperayv exet 
xpetav.. dAN of per’ TUpavvor omrovddlovres obs dv 
KoAalwow abAtous movety Snpious Tpépovor kat 
Pacanords, } KavTipia Kal odfvas empnxa- 


1 g\da] dad’ adrod Homer. 

2 adAcco’ Pohlenz, after Amyot: dAuzor cal. 

3 edniow e€ eAviSwv Kronenberg: & tiow éAmile (évrevéiv 
édrilwv Wyttenbach; év ricw éAriow Reiske). 

4 addéws] dddfous in all mss, but two. 
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of the Achaeans, Agamemnon, a swift mare as a 
gift, 


That he might not follow him to wind-swept Troy, 
But stay at home and take his pleasure,* 


surrendering himself to the enjoyment of deep riches 
and to unmolested ease; yet modern courtiers who 
are looked upon as men of affairs, though no one 
summons them, of their own accord push their way 
headlong into courts and official escorts and toilsome 
bivouacs that they may get a horse or a brooch or 
some such piece of good fortune. 


His wife, rending both cheeks, was left behind 
In Phylacé, and his half-finished home,’ 


while he himself is swept about and wanders afar, 
worn out by one hope after another and constantly 
insulted ; and even if he obtains any of his desires, 
yet, whirled about and made giddy by Fortune’s rope- 
dance, he seeks to make his descent and considers 
happy those who live in obscurity and safety, whereas 
they so regard him as they look up at him soaring 
above their heads. 

2. Vice makes all men completely miserable, since 
as a creator of unhappiness it is clothed with absolute 
power, for it has no need of either instruments or 
ministers. But whereas despots, when they desire 
to make miserable those whom they punish, maintain 
executioners and torturers, or devise branding-irons 


? Adapted from Homer, JI., xxiii. 297-298; Echepolus 
is the Sicyonian referred to. Cf. Moralia, 32 r. 
> Homer, J1., ii. 700-701. 
5 zayxdxws Capps: mdvrws. 
® ad’ of wév Reiske; add’ of ye Wyttenbach: do $e. 
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498 a cL S3 , 3¢ , a a 
(498) vovrar, 4° S€ KaKkia Sixa mdons mapacKevfs TH 
poy cvveAPobca ovverpupe kal xatéBare, Admns év- 
Fé 
éxdnoe Opivwv Bapubupias petapedcias tov dvOpw- 
tov. Teknpiov dé Tevoptevor TOAAOGL CLtwTa@ar Kal 
paorvyovpevo. Kaptepotor, Kal adyvodpevor v7 
Seonoray 7) Tupdvvwy dwvyv odk adijcay, Sray 7 
‘ ¢ A t 4 , ee 4 
E poxn} pdoaca 7h Adyw Tov mévov® domep xetpl 
méon Kat Katdoxyyn' Oupd 8 ode dv éemrdteas 
< a Boe f i] ra Uy a 
jovxyiav obde révOer cw, odrte hoBovpevov 
~ A Lg =. tf ‘ 
arivar melcevas, ore Svogopoivra Heravolg prj 
Bofjco pndé tOv tpiydv AaBeoPar 7 Tov pnpov 
dAojoa®: odtw Kat mupdés éoTw 7 KaKia Kal ovd7- 
pov Praorépa. 

3. At medes Sizovber, Stray exdoow vady 7 
KoAcca@y Tpoypadwoa, axpoOvrar TaV TexviTav 
€ ’ ‘ a 2 ft \ s 4 \ 
apiddwpevwy epi THs épyoAaBias Kat Adyous* kal 
mapadelypata Koutlévrwy: elf? aipotyra: Tov am 
éAatrovos Samdvys tadrd mototyra Kai PéAtiov 

A LZ , X a ce ~ ww 8 tf ¢ 5 
Kal Taxtov. pepe 87) Kal Huds Exdoaiv Twa Piov 

F xaxodaiovos mpoknptcoev, elta mpoarévae TH 
> - 1 7 * x f . 
epyodaBia tHy Tlynv Kai thy Kaxiay dcadepo- 
pevas: THY pLév Opydvey Te TavTodaTa@v KardmAcw 
Kal mapaaKeuns ToAuTEAots cis amepyaciay KaKo- 
Saiuovos wis Kal olktpGs, Anoripia Sewd Kal 

n > 
moAguous Kal Tupdvvwy puaipovias Kal xeyOvas €K 


1 dddyou wuxijs before 7 is corrupt, though probably not a 
gloss; it was deleted by Bernardakis. 

2 zévov Reiske: tovov. 

3 ddofoa] xpodca: in all uss, but three. 

+ Adyous] Aoyiopods van Herwerden. 
Pohlenz deletes xai dvOpeiaou after Biov. 
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and wedges *; vice, without any apparatus, when it 
has joined itself to the soul, crushes and overthrows it, 
and fills the man with grief and lamentation, dejec- 
tion and remorse. And this is the proof: many are 
silent under mutilation and endure scourging and 
being tortured by the wedge at the hands of masters 
or tyrants without uttering a cry, whenever by the 
application of reason the soul abates the pain and by 
main force, as it were, checks and represses it >; but 
you cannot order anger to be quiet nor grief to be 
silent, nor can you persuade a man possessed by fear 
to stand his ground, nor one suffering from remorse 
not to cry out or tear his hair or smite his thigh. So 
much more violent is vice than either fire or sword. 
3. Cities, as we know, when they give public notice 
of intent to let contracts for the building of temples 
or colossal statues, listen to the proposals of artists 
competing for the commission and bringing in their 
estimates and models,° and then choose the man who 
will do the same work with the least expense and 
better than the others and more quickly. Come, 
then, let us suppose that we also give public pro- 
clamation of intent to contract for making a life 
wretched, and that Fortune and Vice come to get 
the commission in a rival spirit. Fortune is provided 
with all manner of instruments and costly apparatus 
to render a life miserable and wretched ; she brin gsin 
her train frightful robberies and wars, the foul bload- 


2 Cf. Aeschylus, Prometheus, 64-65: 
adapavrivoy viv odyvos avéady yralov 
orépvwy Staurag waaadAeu” éppwérws. 
. Cf. Cicero, Tuse. Disp., i ii, 22. 53 ff. 
« Cy., for example, Richter, Greek Sculptors, p. 230: “A 
model of the pediment figures must have preceded the begin- 
ning of their execution.’ 
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Baddrrns Kal Kepavvov €& aé€pos epeAcopevyy Kal 
499 Kavera tpiBovcay Kal gion Pépovoay Kal cuxopav- 
Tas £evohoyotcav Kal aruperods* efor TTovaaY Kat 
médas TeptKpovovoay Kal mEptotKodopotcay eipKTas* 
Kaitot TovTwy Ta TAcioTa THS Kaxias waddov 7} Tis 
Tuxyns éoriv: dda ave corw Ths Tiyns.  o€ 
Kaxia mapeoToa yupvy Kal padevos deopevn Ta 
efwbev é émi TOV avObperrov € epwrdra Taye Toiynv mas 
moujoer Kakodatpova Kal aBupov Tov dvOpwrov. 


“ Toxn, 
meviav amereis; Karayedd cov Myzpoxdjjs, 


6s Xetp@vos év Tos mpoBarous* Kkabedduv Kat 
Gépous év tots mpomudacors Tév tepdv tov ev 
B BaBuAdue xeysdlovra Kat mept Mydiav Gepilovra 
Ilepodv Baciréa Tepl eddatpovias els ayéva Tmpov- 
Kadeiro: SovAelay Kat Seopa Kal mpaaw emdyets ; 
KaTappovel cov Avoyévns, 6s imo tay AnoTav 
mwdrovjevos exnputre, ‘ Tis dvijoacbat Boverat 
Seondrqy* ey KvAuKa. papydxov Tapdrrets ;° odyi 
kal Lwxpdrer Tavrny mpotmes; 6 3° iAewws Kal 
T™pdos, ou zpéoas obd€ Stadbeipas ore Xpupatos 
ovdev ovre® oxnpaTos pan’ edxddws egemer, amro- 
Ovijoxovra 8° adrov eparapelov ot Cavres, Os ot 
ev “Atdou Oeias & divev peotpas éadptevov. Kal poy TO 
wip cov Aéxios 6 ‘Pwpaiwy’ otparnyos mpoéAaBev 


1 aupetods] mupas Pohlenz. 
7 Thy] cai r7v in most Mss. 
3 év trois mpiBdzors Usener, “* baths.” 
© Seand7nv added by some inferior Mss, ; x’ptov Bernardakis. 
2 rapdrress] Tapdz7ovea most MSS. 
ovre . . . atrejovse . .. ove i in all the better mss, 
a ‘Pwpatwy] pwpaios dv most Mss. 
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thirstiness of tyrants, and storms at sea and thunder 
from the sky ; she compounds hemlock, she carries 
swords, she ‘levies informers, she kindles fevers, she 
claps on fetters, and builds prison-enclosures (and yet 
the greater part of these belong to Vice rather than 
to Fortune, but let us suppose them al] Fortune’s). 
And let Vice stand by quite unarmed, needing no 
external aid against the man, and let her ask Fortune 
how she intends to make man wretched and dejected: 
** Fortune, 

Do you threaten poverty ? Metrocles laughs at you,* 
Metrocles, who in winter slept among the sheep and 
in summer in the gateways of sacred precincts, yet 
challenged to vie with him in happiness the king of 
the Persians who winters in Babylon and summers in 
Media.® Do you bring on slavery and chains and the 
auction block ? Diogenes e despises you, for when 
he was being sold by pirates, he eried out with the 
voice of an auctioneer, ‘Who w ants to buy a master?’ 
Do you mix a cup of poison? Did you not present 
this to Socrates? also? And cheerfully and calmly, 
without trembling or changing either colour or pos- 
ture, he drained it with great cheerfulness ; and as 
he died the living esteemed him happy,* believing 
that ‘ not even in Hades would he be without some 
god-given portion.’ And as for your fire, Decius ? 
the Roman general anticipated it, when he built a 


* H. Richards has seen that this is probably a verse from 
comedy. 

> Cf. Moralia, 604 c; Xenophon, Cyropaedia, viii. 6. 22. 

¢ Cf. Diogenes Laertius, vi. 29. 74; Epictetus, iv. 1. 116. 

4 Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 117 B-c. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 607 Fr. 

* Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 58 ©; Xenophon, Apology, 32. 

° Cf. Moralia, 310 a-s. 
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bid ~ ~ 
C éte t&v otpatomédwv ev péow mupav vijoas’ TO 
9) Kod Pama oA eg sig t ey 
(499) Kpévey kar’ edyiy adros éavtdv éxaddepyoev brep 
~ if: f > ~ A ‘ A cA 
Ths hyepovias. “Ivdav 8¢ Pidavdpor kat awppoves 
yuvaixes imép Tod mupos épilovor Kal pdxovrat 
mpos adAnjAas, THY dé viknoacay TeOvyKOTL TH av- 
~ / 
Spi avyxatadreyqvar paxapiav adovow ai Aoimat. 
tav 8 éxet copay oddeis CnAwrds obd€ paxaptatds 
éotw, av pn Cav ete Kat dpovev Kal dytaivwy Tod 
cwpatos rv wvyxiv mupi diacTHon, Kat Kalapds 
> ~ ~ A > td * z , LAN’ 3 
€xBh tis capkés éxvubdpevos Td Ovntdv. GAN €& 
odcias Aapmpas Kai oiKov Kai tpamélns Kal troAv- 
tedelas eis tpiBwva Kal mipav Kal mpooairnow 
> ~ lol 
D édnuepov tpodijs Kxardées; tabr’ eddapovias 
~ ‘ 
dpyat Atoyéver, zair? édevfepias Kparyre Kat 
la > > + A 7 an , 
ddéns. GAN eis oravpdv KabyAwoes 7} oxddAoTt 
La a i 8 it: é re e A ~~ an 
mites; Kal Ti Qcodwpw perc, toTEpov Ure ys 7 
b76 yijs oferta; Ukvddv eddaipoves rapat adrar* 
‘Ypxavav 8é kives Baxtpiavdv 8’ dpvibes vexpods 
écbiovet Kata vopous, Stay pakapiou téAous 
Tvyxdvwow.” 
é ss ~ f tal ‘ 
4. Tivas otv tadra KaKkodaipovas moet; Tos 
dvdvSpous Kal dAoyiarous, tods atpimrous* Kat 
/ 
dyupvdetous, Tols ék vynmiwy as éxovor dd£as 
dvddrrovras. ovKoby odk eoTw 4 Tdxn Kaxodat- 
1 supav vicas Nylander: rupavvycas. 


2 radai adrar] abrar ragai Pohlenz. 
3 drpt Wyttenbach: dOpé. 
arpizrovs Wyttenbach: dOpémrovs. 





* This reference to Suttee is of great interest. It is prob- 
ably derived ultimately from Megasthenes’ account of the 
Maurya Empire of the Srd century s.c. See, for example, 
Rawlinson, India and the Western World (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1916), p. 59. 
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funeral pyre between the camps and, to fulfil a vow, 
sacrificed himself to Saturn on behalf of Rome’s 
supremacy. And among the Indians, loving and 
chaste wives strive and contend with one another for 
the fire, and the wife who wins the honour of being 
consumed together with her dead husband is hymned 
as happy by the others.? And of the wise menin that 
part of the world, not one is considered enviable or 
happy, if, while he yet lives and is sane and healthy, 
he does not separate by fire his soul from his body 
and emerge pure from the flesh, with the mortal part 
washed away. Or will you reduce a man from 
splendid wealth and house and table and lavish living 
to a threadbare cloak and wallet and begging of his 
daily bread? These things were the beginning of 
happiness for Diogenes, of freedom and repute for 
Crates. But will you nail him to a cross or impale 
him on a stake? And what does Theodorus? care 
whether he rots above ground or beneath? Among 
the Scythians * such is the manner of happy burial ; 
and among the Hyrcanians? dogs, among the Bac- 
trians birds, devour, in accordance with the laws, 
the bodies of men, when these have met a happy end.” 

4. Whom, then, do these things make wretched ? 
The unmanly and irrational, the unpracticed and un- 
trained, those who retain from childhood their notions 
unchanged. Therefore Fortune is not a producer of 


> The Cyrenaic, called ‘“‘ The Atheist,”’ philosopher of the 
late 4th century B.c.; cf. Moralia, 606 8; Teles ed. Hense, 
p. 31; Cicero, Tuse. Disp., i. 43. 102; Valerius Maximus, 
vi. 2, Ext. 3; Seneca, De Tranquillitate, xiv. 3; Wien. Stud., 
ix. 204. 

¢ Cf. Herodotus, iv. 71-72. 

2 Cf. Porphyry, De Abstinentia, iv. 21 ; Sextus Empiricus, 
Hypotyposes, iii. 227 ; Cicero, Tuse. Disp., i. 45. 108. 
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povias Tedecvoupyos, av By Kaxiav eXN ouvep- 
yodcay. wos yap % KpoKn TO doréov amptee Téppg 
kal d€e. diaBpoyov yevopevor, Kal TOV edegavra TQ 
bude pokakdy yeropevoy kal xaravra Kdpmrovat 
Kal Stacynparifouat, ddAws 8° od Suvavrat, odrws 
% Tuyn 76 memovOds e€ atzoi Kat padaKxdy ek 
Kaxias’ mpoomecodoa KolAaiver Kal TiTpwoKer. Kal 
f ~ 
Kabdzep 6 Iapftxds* tés* rv dAAwy odbdevi Bra- 
‘ ~ 
Bepos ey ovde Avmady {mTopevous Kat Tepipepov- 
tas,’ éav TeTpusjrevors® eevcevex Fj povov, evlds 
dz dAAvor TO mporemovbdre Thy amopponv Seyxo- 
pLévous,® otre TOV b70 THs TUXNS | owt ptBycecIat 
wéMovra THY boxy ieLov EAxos € év €avT@ Kal Kaxov 
exew bei,’ orrws Ta mpoominTovra Zewbev oiktpa 
Kal ddupra TOON. 

5. Ap’ oby H KaKto Towobrov wore Tis TYUxNs 
deiobat mpos kaxodatpovias dmrepyaciay ; md0ev; 
od® tpayd Kal Svoyeipepov emaipe’ méhayos, od 
Anorév evodious dvalwrvvow  évedpais Epijuous 
biwpetas, od védn yadaloBddAa wediots Tepippyj- 

i a M , 35° aN 35e 
yvuce Kaprodpépots, od MéAnrov ob vutov ovdé 
K AXé. 3 é 10 f > > ce 
KaAAigevoy éemdye” ovcoddvrnyv, otk adatpetrat 
mAodrov, ovK ameipyer otpaTynyias, iva moon 
kaxodaipovas: GAAd wroei™ wAouTodvTas, etpooby- 

1 éx xaxias Reiske: xaxia (xaxtas in three mss). 

2 Tlap&txds du Soul: mdporkos. 

° ids added by Pohlenz; dnos du Soul. 

: mepudépovras] mepexplovras Bliimner. 

> retpupévous Reis e: TETpEfLEvos. 

€ mporenovOdrt Ti dzropporyy dexonevous Wilamowitz: mpoa- 
merovBort Kat THY dnoppony dexopeve. 

* After det Bernardakis deletes évrés capxés. 


5 ot] odv most Mss. 
® énaipe Pohlenz: ézatperat. 
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perfect unhappiness if she does not have Vice to 
co-operate with her. For as a thread saws through 
the bone that has been soaked in ashes and vinegar, 
and as men bend and fashion ivory when it has been 
made soft and pliable by beer, but cannot do so 
otherwise, so Fortune, falling upon that which is of 
itself ill-affected and soft as the result of Vice, gouges 
it out and injures it. And just as the Parthian poison,? 
though harmful to no one else nor injurious to those 
who touch it and carry it about, if it is merely brought 
into the presence of wounded men, it straightway 
destroys them, since they receive its effluence because 
of their previous susceptibility ; so he who is liable to 
have his soul crushed by Fortune must have within 
himself some festering wound of his own in order that 
it may make whatever befalls him from without 
pitiful and lamentable. 

5. Is, then, Vice such a thing that it needs Fortune’s 
help to produce unhappiness ? How can that be? 
Vice does not raise up a rough and stormy sea, she 
does not gird the skirts of lonely mountains with 
ambushes of robbers along the way, she does not 
make clouds of hail to burst on fruitful plains, she 
does not bring in a Meletus or an Anytus® or a 
Callixenus * as accusers, she does not take away 
wealth, she does not debar from the praetorship, in 
order to make men unhappy. Yet she dismays men 


* Nothing is known about either a Parthian juice (éz¢s), 
or a Parthian poison (ids), 

> Cf. 475 £, supra. 

© Cf. Xenophon, Hellenica, i. 7. 8 ff. 





10 erdye: Reiske: évet ri or ézed re. 


N sroei Xylander: zovei. 
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(500) ras,1 KAnpovopodvras: ev yh Sid Badarrns évdé- 
Suxe, mpoonéduKev, extiKovea tals émBupias, 
Siaxalovea Tois Oujots, avv7piBovea tais Serodar- 

’ a aes: a2 
poviats, duacvpovea Tots dfbaruois* .. . 


1 edpootyras Reiske: eddopodvras or edppovodvras. 
2 édbarpois] bores Meziriacus. 
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who are rich, prosperous, and heirs to fortunes ; on 
land and on sea she insinuates herself into them and 
clings to them, sinking deep into them through evil 
lusts, firing them with anger, crushing them with 
superstitious fears, shattering them with the eyes... .¢ 


* The interpretation of this last phrase is quite uncertain : 
perhaps “‘ tearing them to pieces with envy,” or ‘“‘ making 
them ridiculous with envy.” 


WHETLHER THE AFFECTIONS 
OF THE SOUL ARE WORSE 
THAN THOSE OF THE BODY 


(ANIMINE AN CORPORIS AFFEC- 
TIONES SINT PEIORES) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuis popular oration, or diatribe,? was read by 
Plutarch » in some city of Asia Minor: Volkmann ¢ 
thought Sardis, the capital of the province ; Haupt 4 
thought Halicarnassus ; Wilamowitz ¢ Ephesus. The 
occasion is clearly the consul’s yearly hearing of law- 
suits from the whole province. 

The proof that afflictions of the soul are worse than 
diseases of the body is treated in a popular and, in 
chapter 4, dramatic manner. The conclusion is lost. 

The same subject was treated in his commonplace 
fashion by Maximus Tyrius,? who shows no know- 
ledge of Plutarch’s oration, nor any relation to his 
sources ; Cicero, however, at the beginning of the 
third book of the Tusculan Disputations, exhibits some 
kinship with Plutarch’s argument. Siefert’ has twice 
elaborated his opinion that some of this work of 


* So Pohlenz, as I think, correctly: I therefore do not 
accept Wilamowitz’s combination of this and the preceding 
work as fragments of the same dialogue. 

> Xylander, practically alone, denies the genuineness—on 
what grounds he does not say. 

© Plutarch, vol. i. 62 f. 

4 Opuscula, iii. 554 (Hermes, vi. 258). 

¢ Hermes, xl. 161 ff. 

! Orat. 7 ed. Hobein, 13 ed. Diibner. 

® Comm. Ienenses, 1896, pp. 106-110; Plutarchs Schrift 
Tlepi eddvyias, pp. 26-28. 
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Plutarch’s was drawn from the trépvnpa (I should 
prefer to say trouiijata*%) which Plutarch used in 
writing De Tranquillitate. 

The text is not good. The work is listed as No. 
208 in the Lamprias catalogue. 


* See the introduction to the De Tranquillitate. 
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(500) 
B IIOTEPON TA THX YYXHE 
H TA TOY ZQMATOZ® TTAOH XEIPONA? 


- “Opnpos pev emBrcypas Td Ovqra Tav Codey yevn 
Kal ends adAnra ovyKpivas Kara Tovs Bious Kal tas 
diaiTHoes, eLepavynaey ws oddev eat 


> 7 > , 
dulupwrepov avdpds, 
mdvrwy dooa Te yatay ém mveiet te Kal Epmet* 


mpwreiov od edruxes eis KaK@v dmepoynv d70du- 
C Sods 7H avOpamm: jets 8 womep YON vwKavTa 
a A we ‘ ~ uw > 4 
Kaxodatpovig Tov avOpwrov Kal Tov GAAwY aOdw- 
tarov Caw avnyopeupevoy adrov ait@ ouyKpivw- 
pev,® eis idiwy Kakav ayadva o@ya Kal pox 
Suaipobyres, ovK dxyphoTws dAAd Kai mdvu SedvTws, 
iva pdbwyev worepov dia THY THYnV® 7) bu EavTods 
aObXAwTEepov Capev. vocos pev yap ev cwpate Pve- 
4 ta - A ‘ 4 ‘ A 
Tat dia dvow, kaxia bé Kal poxOnpia wept poyhy 
épyov eoti mpatov elra mdfos adbtis.4 od puKxpov 
5é mpds edfupiav Gpedos, adv idoysov 7 Td yxeipov, 
Kal xouddrepov Kat doguxtov® év.° 
1 zepl rod adérepov Ta Yuyfs 7} Ta odparos mdOn xelpova in 
some MSS., perhaps rightly. 
2 ouyxpivwyev Reiske: ovyxpivoper. 
8 rixqy] yuy7jy most Mss, 


4 adris Reiske, confirmed by G: atrj. 
5 dog¢v«rov Salmasius, confirmed by one mss.: dpuxrov. 
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WHETHER THE AFFECTIONS OF THE 
SOUL ARE WORSE THAN THOSE 
OF THE BODY 


1. Homer,* having contemplated the mortal varieties 
of animals and having compared them with each 
other in respect to their lives and habits, cried out 
that nothing is 

More wretched than man, 

Of all that breathes and creeps upon the earth, 
awarding to man an unfortunate primacy in excess of 
evils. But as for us, as though acknowledging that 
man has won the victory in wretchedness and has 
been proclaimed the most miserable of animals, let 
us compare him with himself, dividing body and soul 
for competition of their individual miseries, a task 
not unprofitable but even quite necessary, to the 
end that we may learn whether it is through Fortune 
or through ourselves that we live more wretchedly. 
For while disease grows in the body through Nature, 
vice and depravity in the soul are first the soul’s 
own doing, and then its affliction. It will be no 
slight aid toward tranquillity of mind, if the worse 
condition be curable, being both lighter to bear 

and lacking intensity. 


@ Il., xvii. 446-447 ; of. 496 B, supra. 


® 6v added by Capps. 
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(500) 2. SH pev obv Altodmeos dAwmn€é mepi woucAlas 
dixalouéryn mpos tiv mdpdadw, ws éxelvn 70 G@pa 
D kai 7H émpaveray edavO7 Kat KatdortK Tov émredet- 
€ato, Tis O° qv To farBov avxpnpov Kal oux 00 
mpoo.dety, ay €uod Tou TO EevTos,’ ” égn, oKo- 
ma@v, @ OiKaoTd, woiKAwrTépay pe THOS’ dyer,” 
SyAodca tiv wept To HOos edtporiav émi ToAAd Tals 
xpetats dprerBopevnpy. Ayo" ovv év jue Ort 
TOG. pe, @ avpwre, | aol® Kat 76 odpa voorjpara 
Kat 7d0n ddce 7 davinow &€€ éavtot Kal mpoo- 
mintovra déyerat Opablev: dv 5é cavtov évdobev av- 
oifns, Toukidov Tt Kal Tohumrabes KaK@v Tapwetov 
evpycets Kal Oyoatpropa, ws ono Andxpttos, ovK 
E ewer émuppedvTu, av worep eyyelous rat 
adroxfovas myyas éydvtwv, ds avinow % Kakia 
modbxuros kal Saxpedns ovoa Tots mdbeow ; ei O€ 
Ta ev ev capkt voonpara oduypois Kai cdyxpats* 
dwpara Kal Depporgres atta Kal mvor mporretets 
édéyxovot, Ta o ev poxh Aavbdver tovs ToMovs 
KaKd,* bia Toor’ €aTt KaKtw, Tpocapaipovpeva Thy 
adrav* Tod mdoxovTos aioOnow. av pep yap 
Tept TO ada voonudtwy éppwydvos 6 Aoyropos 


1 €yeoper] Aéyoper all ass. but two. 
: 5 ot] oof all mss. but two. 
4 dpvdawéueva after dxpars (xpouats in some sss.) deleted 
by Wilamowitz. 
1 Ovra after kaxd deleted by Pohlenz. 
® attra Capps: én’ adrots (omitted in a few mss.) 


2 Fable 42 ed. Halm; cf. Moralia, 155 8; Babrius, Fable 
180 ed. Crusius; Siefert, Plutarchs Schrift Tlept edOupias, 
pp. 27-28. 

> souceAéa when applied to an animal's skin refers to colour 
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2. The fox in Aesop,* disputing at law with the 
leopard concerning their claims to variety,? when the 
leopard had shown her body with its glossy surface 
bright and spotted, and the fox’s tawny skin was 
rough and unpleasant to the eye, 

“ But look at me within, sir judge,” said she, 
“ And you will find me fuller far than she 
Of fair variety,”’ © 
making manifest the versatility of her character 
which changes to many forms as necessity arises. 
Shall we, then, say in our own case, “ Many of your 
diseases and affections, O man, your body naturally 
produces of itself, and it receives also many that 
befall it from without ; but if you lay yourself open 
on the inside, you will find a storehouse and treasury, 
as Democritus ¢ says, of all manner of evils and many 
abnormal states, which do not flow in from outside, 
but have, as it were, subterranean and earth-born 
springs, which Vice, being widely diffused and abun- 
dantly supplied with those abnormal states, causes to 
gush forth’? And if the diseases in the flesh are 
detected by the pulse and biliousness, and tempera- 
tures and sudden pains confirm their presence, but the 
evils in the soul escape the notice of most men, they 
are for this reason worse evils, since they also deprive 
the sufferer of any awareness of themselves. For 
although the reason,’ if sound, perceives the diseases 
and eee, but when it is applied to the mind it means 

“subtlety ” or “ cunning.’ 

‘ch. W Saieata: ‘Hermes xl. p. 164; Diehl, Anthologia 
Lyrica, i. p. 8304: Plutarch’s Gide are ‘apparently adapted 
from an unknown choliambic poet. See also Knox, Chol- 
tambica (L.C.L.), p. 350. 


@ Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker', vol. ii. p. 172, Frag. 149. 
* Cf. Cicero, Tuse. Disp., iii. 1. 
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> Od: a Se al a “ te s 
atabaverat, Tots b€ THs puxis ovvvocdy adres ovK 
uM , 
éxet Kplow év ols mdoxe, maoxer yap @ Kpiver: Kal 
det Trav puyiKa@v mp@rov kal péyrotov apOpety THv 
a > a ~ 
ayvowav,’ dv Hs dviKeatos 7) KaKia Tots 7OAXOis ouP- 

a~ A cal 
ouxel Kal ovyxatafiot Kal cvvarobvjoKe. apy? 

A > ~ 
yap dmaddayiis vooov pev alcOnos eis xpelav 
ba ~ ~ 
dyovea tot Bonfodvros to macyov: 6 8° amotia 
Tod vooeiy otk eldws dv Sefrar, Kav maph 70 
Beparedov, dpvetrar. Kal yap ta&v mepl TO cdma 

t 
voonpdtwy ra per’ dvatoOnoias yxelpova, AjPapyot 
Keparadryiar emaAnyia. dromdngia® adrot te mu- 

5 
pero of® guvretvavres* eis mapaxomny To pAey- 
patvoy Kal tiv alo@now worep ev dpydvw Sia- 
Tapaéavres 
~ 4 4 3 la ~ 

Kwovot yopdas Tas aKiv7rovs ppevav. 

3. Aid maiSes tarpa@v BovdAovrar perv pi) vocety 
Tov dvOpwrov, vocoivra Sé py ayvoeiv Gti voaet: 
6 Tots puxeKots maGeor maor cupBeBynKev. ovre yap 
adpaivovres ovr’ doedyatvovres ott’ adixoTpayodv- 
Tes dpaprave Soxodow, aad’ évor Kat xaropfoiv. 

A 4A A :.: A ¢€ ? > , b] 7 , 
quperov pev yap ovdels byleay avdpacev odd PUt- 
> , ite) 4 ) 4 tS) "ie 35° ? , 
ow evetiar® odd moddypayv TobwKeay 088’ Wxpia- 
a tf 4 
ow épvOnpa, Oupov S€é 7oAAol KaAodow dvdpeiay Kat 
dyvoay Wyttenbach: dvo.av. 
drorAngla} muperot most Mss. 
ot added by Pohlenz. 
ourreivayres] ouvreivovres most MSS. 


evetiav] edefinv three good mss., as though Plutarch were 
quoting an Jonic author (Democritus ?). 
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which affect the body, yet, being itself afflicted with 
those of the soul, it can form no judgement of its 
own afflictions, for it is affected in the very part by 
which it judges; and, of the soul’s diseases, one 
must account as first and greatest ignorance, which 
causes Vice beyond hope of cure to abide with most 
men, to cling to them through life, and to die with 
them. For the beginning of the riddance of disease 
is awareness which leads the ailing part to the use 
of what will relieve it; but the man who through 
disbelief in his ailment does not know what he needs, 
refuses the remedy, even if it be at hand. For it is 
true of the diseases of the body also that those are 
worse which are attended by inability to perceive the 
body’s condition: lethargies, migraine, epilepsies, 
apoplexies, and those very fevers which, raising in- 
flammation to the pitch of delirium and confounding 
consciousness, as on a musical instrument, 


Will touch the heart-strings never touched before.* 


8. Therefore professional physicians desire, in the 
first place that a man should not be ill; and next, 
if he is ill, that he should not be unaware that he is 
ill’—which is the case with all the maladies which 
affect the soul. For when men act foolishly ¢ or 
licentiously or unjustly, they do not think that they 
are doing wrong, but some even think that they are 
doing right. For although no one has ever called a 
fever ‘‘ health,” nor consumption “ excellent con- 
dition,” nor gout ‘‘ swiftness of foot,” nor sallowness 
a “fresh complexion,’”’ yet many call hot temper ¢ 


2 Cf. 456 c, supra. 

* Cf. Moralia, 102 pv; Cicero, Tuse. Disp., iii. 6. 12. 
¢ Cf. Moralia, 81 F. 
4 Cf. 462 F, supra. 
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(501) épwra diAiav kal POdvov dprdAav Kai SerdAiay dodd- 
evav. el of pev Kadodat Tods tatpous, aicPdvovrat 
yap dv S€ovrar mpds & voootow: of dé devdyovat 
Tous prroaddous, olovrat yap émuTuyydvew ev ols 
Svapraprdvovow. ézreu TOUT ye TH Ady xXpaiyrevor 
A€yopev Ort Kougorepsr € éorw dpBaduia pavias Kat 
moddypa ppevirisos, 6 pev yap atcbaverar Kat 
KaAet Tov tatpov KeEKpayas Kal TapovTt THY Sybev 
dArcibar, THY, prdBa Tepelv,” mapadiSwow- THs be 
C pawvonevns "Ayans dkoveis bd tod mafouvs Ta 
didtar’ jyvonkutas, 


dyopev* &€€ dpeos® 
éAuca vedropov émt péAadpa, 
paxdptov Ojpapa.* 


Kat yap 6 pev TH ac@pare voody edOds evdods Kai 
xabets éavrov eis TO KAwviBtov ynovytay dyet Bepa- 
TEVOLEVos, av &€ tov puKpov eden” kal Siaoxtp- 
THON TO o@pa preypoviis Tpoomecovons, eimuv TIS 
Tév Tapaxabynpevwy mpdws, 


,> s > 2 t a, 2 8 ee, 
pev, w TaAraimwp » ATPELA GOS EV OELVLOLS, 


emeornoe, Kat KaTeoyev. ob 8 év trois buxucots 
mdbeow dvres TéTE pdAoTa TpaTTOVaL, TAP ARO 


1 évet Xylander, confirmed by two mss.; é71 Wyttenbach: 
eri. 
> yap] omitted in all mss. but one. 
3 After rezeiv Pohlenz deleted z7v xedadjv (a gloss on the 
verses of Euripides). 
4 + dyouer] ¢éponev Euripides. 
e& opéwy Luripides. 
5 Haxapiay Onpar Life of Crassus, xxxiii. 
7 éédtn Wyttenbach; eédép. 
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“manliness,” and love “ friendship,”* and envy 
“emulation,” and cowardice “caution.” Again, 
while men sick in body send for a doctor, since they 
perceive whom they need to counteract their ail- 
ments, yet those that are sick in soul avoid philoso- 
phers, for they think that they are doing well in those 
very matters where they are at fault. The fact is that, 
if we follow on this line of reasoning, we maintain 
that defective eyesight is easier to bear than madness, 
and gout than inflammation of the brain! For a 
man that is sick in body perceives it and calls loudly 
for a physician, and when he comes, allows him to 
anoint the eyes or open the veins ; but you hear the 
maddened Agavé say, not recognizing her dearest 
by reason of her affliction : 

From the mountain we bring 

To the palace a fresh-cut tendril, 

A fortunate capture. 

It is true that one who is sick in body gives in at 
once and goes to bed and remains quiet while he is 
being cured, and if, perchance, when the fever comes 
upon him, he tosses a bit and tumbles his body about, 
one of those who sit by him will say to him gently, 


Lie still, poor wretch, and move not from your bed,¢ 


and so checks and restrains him ; but those who suffer 
from diseases of the soul are then most active, then 


@ ** Si on juge de l’amour par la plupart de ses effets, il 
ressemble plus 4 la haine qu’a l’amitié.”"—De la Roche- 
foucauld. 

> Euripides, Bacchae, 1169-1171; ef. Life of Crassus, xxxiii. 
(564 Fr): Agavé, bearing the head of her son Pentheus, was 
a commonplace of philosophical rhetoric ; see, for example, 
Horace, Sermones, ti. 3. 303. 

¢ Euripides, Orestes, 258 ; cf. 475 D, supra. 
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(501) novydlovow: ai yap éppal tev mpd£ewy apyy,' Ta 

D dé mdb adodpdryntes sppav. 80 Thy puxny 

hpepeiv od edo, GAA’ éte pddvoTa Seitae povis 

Kal ows Kai UroatoAis 6 dvOpwmos, tTé7” adrov 

eis UnatOpov EAKovat, ToT” amoKaAvrrrovow of Bv- 

pol, at didoverxtar, ot Epwres, at ADmaL, TOAAG Kat 

Spay davopa Kat Aadciy avdppoora tots Katpots 
avayraldpevoy. 

4, “Qomep otv émodadréorepos yeyuwv Tod wAciv 
otk éGvtos 6 Kwrtwv Kaboppicacba, odtws of 
KaTa yuxynv xeydves Bapdtepor oretAacOar tov 
dvOpwrov obk édvres 08S’ emoriaat TeTapaypyevov 
tov Aoyiapdv: GAN’ dxuBépvytos Kal dveppdtioTos 
év tapayy Kat wAdvn Spdpois Aexpious® Kat mapa- 

E dopois ScatpaynArlopevos els Te vavdyiov PoBepov 
é€émece Kal ovvérpufe tov éavtod Biov. wore Kal 
tauTy® xelpov vooeiv tals yvyais 7) Tols cHyacw: 
trois pév yap mdoxew povov Tois 8é Kal mdoxew Kat 
mrovety KaK@s oupBeBnke. 

Kat ri Set ra moda A€éyew Tv malar; adtdos 
6 Katpés dropvyncis eorw. opate Tov moAdv Kai 
mappuyh todtov tov* évrat0a ovvnpaypevor® Kai 
Kukd@pevov GyAov wept TO Pia Kal Thy dyopdy; ob 
Oaovres obrou auvedAnAvbact matpios Bois 08d’ 
spoyviow pebdovres iep@v aAdjAats, obk "AoKpaim 

1 dpyy] dpyai in two Mss. 
2 Aexptors Paton: 6AcOpiots. 
3 ravrn Wyttenbach: rovroes. 


4 roy in a few Mss. only. 
5 cuvepypévor, “ close-packed,” Capps. 
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least at rest. For impulses are the beginning of 
action, and the soul’s abnormal states are violent 
impulses. That is the reason why they do not allow 
the soul to be at rest, but just at the time when 
man most needs repose and silence and relaxation, 
then his fits of temper, of contentiousness, of love, 
of grief, drag him into the open air and strip him 
bare, and he is forced both to do many lawless 
things and to give tongue to many things unsuited 
to the oceasion. 

4. As, therefore, the storm that prevents a sailor 
from putting into port is more dangerous than that 
which does not allow him to sail, so those storms of 
the soul are more serious which do not allow a man 
to compose or to calm his disturbed reason; but 
pilotless and without ballast, in confusion and aimless 
wandering, rushing headlong in oblique and reeling 
courses, he suffers a terrible shipwreck, as it were, 
and ruins his life. Consequently for this reason also 
it is worse to be sick in soul than in body ; for men 
afflicted in body only suffer, but those afflicted in soul 
both suffer and do ill.¢ 

But why need I recount the multitude of the soul’s 
maladies? The present occasion of itself brings 
them tomind. Do you see this vast and promiscuous 
crowd which jostles and surges in confusion here 
about the tribunal and the market-place >? These 
persons have come together, not to sacrifice to their 
country’s gods, not to share in each other’s family 
rites, not bringing “‘ to Ascraean Zeus ° the first- 


* Cf. Cicero, Tuse. Disp., tii. 5. 10. 

® For the cult of Ascraean Zeus at Halicarnassus ¢f. 
Apollonius, Historia Mirabilium, 13 (Keller, Rerum Natura- 
lium Seriptores Graeci Minores, i. p. 47). 
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F Ad Avdiwy Kapraév dmrapxas pépovres ovde Ato- 
vow ) BeBaxerpevov B8aGAov i tepais woEi Kal Kowvois 
Spytdcovres" KULoLs” aan domep ernaiots mepiddous 
dcp) voonaros exTpaxvvouaa* Thy “Aoiay* emt 
ixas Kal dyBvas eumpobeopous 7 jKovoay* evraila 

502 oup Bader: Kal? 7AiB0s aorep pevpdrow dbpduv 
els pay cuméentaKev dyopav Kal pdeypaiver wat 
ouveppuryev  oMibvraw Te Kal oAAupévwr.” motoav 
Tabra muperév épya, mote qmidAwy; tives ev 
ordoets 7 Tapepmreaers 7 dvoxpacta Seppav 7 
bvépxvats bypav; av éxdorny Sienv @orep dv 
Opwrrov dvaxpivns md0ev _mébuKe bev qKEL, TH 
pev Bvpos abbadns yeyéynxe, THv 5é pamddns 
chee THv 8 ddikos émbupia ... 

* dpyedoovres Bernardakis and one Ms.: épyidlorres. 
2 exrpaxtvovaal ¢ extpaxtvaca in three mss, 
5 * Aaiar] ovaiay most Mss. 


4S Yxovoay] yxova most Mss. 
° «at] omitted in all ass. but two. 
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fruits of Lydian harvests,” * nor, in honour of 
Dionysus, to celebrate his mystic festival on sacred 
nights with common revellings, but, as it were, a 
mighty pestilence drives them together here with 
yearly visitations stirring up Asia, which must come 
for law-suits and litigation at certain stated times ; 
and the overwhelming multitude, like streams flow- 
ing together, has inundated this one market-place 
and boils with fury and dashes together in a tumult 
“ of destroyers and destroyed.” ® What fevers, what 
agues, have brought this about? What stoppages, 
or irruptions of blood,* or distemperature of heat, 
or overflow of humours, have caused this? If you 
examine every law-suit, as though it were a person, 
to discover what gave rise to it and whence it came, 
you will find that obstinate anger begat one, frantic 
ambition another, unjust desire a third... 


* Probably a quotation from a poet: Reiske thought 
Pindar; Haupt (Opuscula, iii. 554), an anonymous tragic 
poet (and ef. Wilamowitz, Hermes, xl. 163, 164, note 1). 

Homer, II, iv. 451. 
¢ Cf. Moralia, 129 pv. 
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CONCERNING TALKATIVENESS 
(DE GARRULITATE) 





INTRODUCTION 


Tus charming essay, by far the best in the volume, 
suffers from only one defect, its length, Though 
Plutarch again and again, by his narrative skill and 
naive or unconscious humour, will delight even those 
who have hardened their hearts against him (I mean 
his editors), he cannot at last resist the temptation to 
indulge in what he considered scientific analysis and 
enlightened exhortation. He is then merely dull. 
But, taken as a whole, the essay is surely a success, 
and as organic and skilful a performance as any in 
the Moralia. 

The work was written after De Curiositate and 
before De Tranquillitate, De Capienda ex Inimicis 
Utilitate, and De Laude Ipsius.¢ It stands in the 
Lamprias catalogue as No. 92.2 


* I have thus combined the conclusions of Pohlenz, 
Brokate, and Hein. 

> Mr C. B. Robinson’s translation, or paraphrase, of this _ 
and several other essays in this volume, arrived too late to 
be of service (see Plutarch, Selected Essays, Putnam, New 
York, 1937). 


(502) 
B EPI AAOAEZXIAZ 


1. Avoxodov peév dvadapBdaver Oepavevpa Kat 
xarerov 4% dirocodia tiv ddodrccyiav. 7d yap 
Pappakov avrijs, 6 Adyos, dxovevrww eotiv, ot 8 

C dddAcoyxor oddevds dxovovaw: del yap Aadodar. Kal 
Tor’ exer mpOrov KaKov 7) dovynoia, THY avnKotay. 
Kkwddtns yap adbfaiperds eotw, avopwmwy, oluar, 
peudonevwy tiv dvaw, ort play pev yAd@rrav dvo0 8 
adr éxovow. eizep' odv 6 Edpimidns nadds efne 
mpos Tov davverov axpoaTHy, 

ovk dv Suvaiuny pu) otéyovra muysmAdvar, 

cogovs émavTA@y avdpi 1) copa Adyous: 
Suxaudrepor dv Tis elzou mpds TOV dddAcaXoV, GAAov 
Se wepi Tod ddoAgcxov,” 

odk av Suvaiuny pr) Sexopevoy miymAdvat, 

aopods ezavrAdy avdpi 7) cod@ Adyous,* 

D paMov $é mepravtAdv Adyous avOpdmw Aadodvre 


1 eizep] dmep Sieveking. 

2 Stegmann followed by Pohlenz deleted paArov 8€ wept rod 
adoAdoxou. 

3 Most ass. repeat dvSpt p7) codh Adyous, Pohlenz omits. 





@ It suits Plutarch’s humour in this passage, in which he 
speaks of garrulity as a disease, to invent one, and possibly 
two, pseudo-medical terms, dovynoia, “inability to keep 
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1. Ir is a troublesome and difficult task that philo- 
sophy has in hand when it undertakes to cure gar- 
rulousness. For the remedy, words of reason, re- 
quires listeners ; but the garrulous listen to nobody, 
for they are always talking. And this is the first 
symptom of their ailment: looseness of the tongue 
becomes impotence of the ears.* For it is a deliberate 
deafness, that of men who, I take it, blame Nature 
because they have only one tongue, but two ears.” 
If, then, Euripides ° was right when he said with 
reference to the unintelligent hearer, 


I could not fill a man who will not hold 
My wise words flooding into unwise ears, 


it would be more just to say to the garrulous man, 
or rather about the garrulous man, 


I could not fill a man who will not take 
My wise words flooding into unwise ears, 


or rather submerging, a man who talks to those 


’ 


silent,” and dyyxota, “inability to listen.’’ The figure is 
maintained in dcappéovor at the end of section p. Rouse 
suggests: ‘‘ And here is the first bad symptom in diarrhoea 
of the tongue—constipation of the ears.” 
» Cf. Moralia, 39 3; von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., i. p. 68, 
Zeno, Frag. 310. 
“Nauek, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 649, Frag. 899. 
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(502) Mev mpos Tovs ob dxovorras, pay dxovortt S¢ TOV 

adovvTwr. Kal yap dv dxovon tt Bpaxd, Tis 

ddorcoxias woTep dumwtw AaBovons, TobTo Tapa- 
xphpa TmoAAamAdotoy dvramodiowat. 

Thy pev yap év OdAvpria orody amd muds duvijs 
moAAds avravakAdaets motodcay éxtddwvov Ka- 
Aovat’ tis S ddoAecylas dy eAdytotos dibnrat 
Adyos, edOds avrimepinyel 


Kwotoa yopdas Tas axuwijrous dpevOv. 


pajtote yap adrots obk eis TV poxny GAN’ els THY 
yr@rrav q acon ouvrer pyran: 81d toils prev dAdows 
éupevovow oi Adyou, THY 8 adoAdoxywv Siappéovow: 
Eel?’ worep dyyeia xevol dpevv you S€ peorot 

mepitacw. 
2. Et & otv Soxet meipas pndev eddcdcipBar, 


W A ‘ 3 la 
eimaprev mpds TOV dddAcayor, 
@ mat, aura: TAN exer ovyi) Kara, 


Svo S€ Ta mp@Ta Kal péytota, Td dxovca Kal 
axovobvat’ wy odderepou Tuxelv eyyiverau Tois 
adoddayots, GAAG Kai mept abryy Thy émiBupiav 
dmodvorrerobot. Tots pev yap addots voonpaat Tis 
puxtis, ofov prrapyupia prrodokia pidndovia, TO 
yoov Tuyxdvew dv édievrar wepteatt, tois 8 ddo- 
A€oxors Tobro ovpBaiver xarerrosrarov: émBupoby- 
Tes yap axpoat@y od Tuyxydvovow, adda was 





* A portico on the east side of the Altis; ¢f Pausanias, v. 
21.17, Pliny, Natural History, xxxvi. 15. 100. 

> Cf. 456 c, 501 a, supra. 

¢ Of. Aristophanes, Thesm., 18: Sixny 3€ xyodyys dra Siere- 
TpHvaTo. 
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who will not listen, and will not listen when others 
talk. For even if he does listen for a moment, when 
his loquacity is, as it were, at ebb, the rising tide 
immediately makes up for it many times over. 

They give the name of Seven-voiced? to the 
portico at Olympia which reverberates many times 
from a single utterance ; and if but the least word 
sets garrulousness in motion, straightway it echoes 
round about on all sides, 


Touching the heart-strings never touched before.” 


Indeed one might think that babbler’s ears have no 
passage bored through © to the soul, but only to the 
tongue.? Consequently, while others retain what is 
said, in talkative persons it goes right through in a 
flux; then they go about like empty vessels,’ void 
of sense, but full of noise. 

2. But if, however, we are resolved to leave no 
means untried, let us say to the babbler, 


Hush, child : in silence many virtues lie,’ 


and among them the two first and greatest, the 
merits of hearing and being heard; neither of these 
can happen to talkative persons, but even in that 
which they desire especially they fail miserably. For 
in other diseases of the soul,’ such as love of money, 
love of glory, love of pleasure, there is at least the 
possibility of attaining their desires, but for babblers 
this is very difficult : they desire listeners and cannot 


4 Cf. Philoxenus in Gnomologium Vaticanum, 547 (Wiener 
Stud., xi. 234). 

z Cf. the proverb: ‘‘ Empty vessels make the loudest 
noise.” 

t Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 147, Sophocles, Frag. 78 
(Frag. 81 ed. Pearson, vol. i. p. 50), from the Aleadae. 

9 Cf. 519 vb, infra. 
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dgevye mporpomddny Kay év jpuxuKrl Twi Kabelo- 
peevow KaV mepitatobvres ev Evors" Bedowvrat mpoo- 
gowrdvra,* Taxes | avalevéw abrois mapeyyvaot. 
kat Kabdmep 6 dtav év avaddyw Tivt cm yernrar, 
Tov “Eppiv émevaeAnAvbeva Adyovow, oUTwWs OTaVY 
ets oupmdatov 27 ouvedptov yrupipwy AdAos ciaéAOn, 
TavTeEs drooumndct ph BovAdpevor AaBiy Tapa- 
axeiv: dv 8° attos dpfyrar Siaipew 76 ordpa, 


mpo xelaros wot ava TovTiay aKpav 

Boppa* Caévros‘ 
¢ , , ‘ , 3 4 bid 
bhopdpevor adrov Kal vavtiav éLavéarnoay. dev 
avrois oupBaiver prjre mapa Seinvov avyKkrditar 

‘ 
JAITE ovoKyVvey Tvyyavew mpoddpuwr, Srav ddovTo- 
paow Hf] mhéwow, a’ avayKxacTay: mpdaKerra yap 
dmavraxod, TOY iparicv dvrtAapBavdpevos, dm7d- 
Hevos* Tob yeveiov, THY mAcupay OAuvpoKomdy TH 
xetpt. 
/ 4 “ a 
modes 57) Kel TYiTaror, 

A A 2 , 7 A - A A ‘ 
Kata tov ’ApyiAoyov, kai vy Ala xara Tov copov 
"A puatoreAny, Kat yap adros evoxAovpevos bn? 
adorgayou Kai Komropevos drémous tial Sunyjpact, 
ToAAaKis adrob Adyovtos, “ot Pavpaordv, “Apio- 

, ” é 3 ~ a3 (4 oe / 3 > 
TOTNES ; od robro,”’ dyoi, Bavpaordv, ara 
et Tis dda, éxwv o€ Urropever.”” érépwp dé rut 
ToovTw peta ToAAOds Adyous eiovrt, KaTnoo- 
Adaynd cov, pirdaofe”* “pa AL,” elev, ma ov 


1 évord Pohlenz: ravra@. 2 npoopoiravras Reiske. 
3 Boppa] Bopéov all uss. but G. 
* Caévros Crusius (¢f. 129 a): avéovros or Céovros. 
i ovynherév - Hutten: ovyxAirwy or ovykdjrwr. 
5 amrdpuevos added by Stegmann. 
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get them, since every one runs away headlong. If 
men are sitting in a public lounge or strolling about 
in a portico, and see a talker coming up, they 
quickly give each other the counter-sign to break 
camp. And just as when silence occurs in an assem- 
blage they say that Hermes has joined the company, 
so when a chatterbox comes into a dinner-party or 
social gathering, every one grows silent, not wishing 
to furnish him a hold ; and if he begins of his own 
accord to open his mouth, 


As when the North-wind blows along 
A sea-beaten headland before the storm,* 


suspecting that they will be tossed about and sea-sick, 
they rise up and go out. And so it is a talker’s lot 
when travelling by land or sea, to find volunteer 
listeners neither as table-companions nor as tent- 
mates, but only conscripts; for the talker is at 
you everywhere, catching your cloak, plucking your 
beard, digging you in the ribs. 


Then are your feet of the greatest value, 


as Archilochus ? says, and on my word the wise Aris- 
totle will agree. For when Aristotle himself was 
annoyed by a chatterer and bored with some silly 
stories, and the fellow kept repeating, “Isn't it 
wonderful, Aristotle ?’’ ‘“‘ There’s nothing wonder- 
ful about that,” said Aristotle, “* but that anyone with 
feet endures you.” To another man of the same 
sort, who said after a long rigmarole, ‘‘ Poor philo- 
sopher, I’ve wearied you with my talk,” ‘“‘ Heavens, 
no!” said Aristotle, “‘ I wasn't listening.” In fact, 


9 Cf. 455 a, supra. 
* Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus, ii. p. 182, Frag. 132. 
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(503) yap apoceiyov.”” Kat yap av Bidowvrat Aadeiv" ot 
addAecyou, mapedwxev atrois 4 pox 7a dra 
mrepeavtAciv ewbev, attn 8 vrs érépas Twas 
dvanrvacet Ka dreferor ™pos abray ppovrisas: obev 
ovre MpooexOvrany ovre muoTevovTey dxpoarayv 
ed7ropovet, Tév peev yap mpos Tas auvovotas €d- 
Katagopwv dyovov elvat 7d oméppa A€youer, Te 

cs ddoreoye 6 Adyos Grehns Kal dxapmos €ott. 
3. Kaitou - ovdev obras a duos evepK@s Kexa- 
pakwxKe Tov év’ nv as THY yrarray, Badopern 
ppovpav ™po abris Tovs dddvras, tv’, eav evros 
Kxataretvovros ¢ ayvia ctyaddevta”” Too Aoyeopod 
pa) draxoun pne? dveAjra, Siypacw atrijs KaT- 

éxwpev THY dxpactay aiparrovres. “dxadiveny ° 
yap ov Tapteiwy ove olxnpdreay aAda “ cropatwv 
76 Tédos Svoruxiav "6 Evpuriéns gnow. of & 
olknudray ey abupay kal BoMavricv ddéopev 
pndév ddedos oldpevor Tois KeKTnpEvols elvat, ar6- 
pao & dxAciarous Kal abdpous aorep® 78 Tob 
D Ifévrov dea zravros oo péovat xpapevor, mavrav 
drporarov pyetoba Tov Adyov éoikaow. dev 
ovde mioTw éxovow hs mas Aoyos epierau 70 yap 
oixetov atrob 7éos Toor’ éort, miorw évepyaoa- 
oat tots dxovovow" dmorobvrat ® ol AdAou, Kay 
dAnDedwow, dorrep yap 6 mupos els dyyetov KaTa- 
Kraabeis TH prev pétpw Trciwv edpioxerar TH Sé 

1 Aadciv] spocdadeiv Hartman. 


2 év] zap’ most Mss. 
3 @omep] kai domep Stegmann. 





* Cf, Life of Lycurgus, xix. (51 E-¥). 
> Cf. Commentarii in Hesiodum, 71 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. 
pp. 87-88). 
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if chatterers force their talk upon us, the soul sur 
renders to them the ears to be flooded from outside, 
but herself within unrolls thoughts of another sort and 
follows them out by herself. Therefore talkers do 
not find it easy to secure listeners who either pay 
attention or believe what they say ; for just as they 
affirm that the seed of persons too prone to lusts 
of the flesh is barren, so is the speech of babblers 
ineffectual and fruitless.* 

3. And yet Nature has built about none of our 
parts so stout a stockade as about the tongue,” having 
placed before it as an outpost the teeth, so that when 
reason within tightens ‘‘the reins of silence,” ¢ if 
the tongue does not obey or restrain itself, we may 
check its incontinence by biting it till it bleeds. For 
Euripides ? says that “ disaster is the end,’’ not of 
unbolted treasuries or storerooms, but of “ unbridled 
tongues.”” And those who believe that storerooms 
without doors and purses without fastenings are of 
no use to their owners, yet keep their mouths with- 
out lock or door, maintaining as perpetual an outflow 
as the mouth of the Black Sea, appear to regard 
speech as the least valuable of all things. They do 
not, therefore, meet with belief,¢ which is the object 
of all speech. For this is the proper end and aim 
of speech, to engender belief in the hearer; but 
chatterers are disbelieved even if they are telling the 
truth. For as wheat shut up in a jar’ is found to 
have increased in quantity, but to have deteriorated 


© Homer, IL, v. 2263; ovyaAdevra, of course, means “ glossy” 
or “‘ shining,” but here it is probably used as a playful pun 
on otyy. 

@ Adapted from Bacchae, 386, 388. 

* Cf. 519 v, infra. 

4 Ora“ pit,” perhaps ; cf. Moralia, 697 p. 
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(503) xpeta poxOnpdrepos, otrw Adyos cis dddAcoxov ep~ 
mreawy avOpwrov Tord Trovet Tod peSous emiperpov, 
@ SiadGeipe thy miorw. 

4, "Exe toivuv 76 peQvew mas dvOpwros aidipwv 
kal xdopios, olpa.,’ dvddgait’ dv: pavia yap opd- 
E rotxos* pev 4 dpyi) Kar’ évious, 4 5é€ Oy avvoios: 
pGAdoy 6€ pavia TH pev xpovw ArTwv, rH 8 aizia 
peilav, drt 70 adOaiperov aith mpdceott. Tis Se" 
péOns obfev otTw Karnyopotaw us Td mepi Tovs 

Adyous dxparés Kal adpiorov: olvos ydp, dnolv, 


> i 4 , 7y2 dA 
epénxe modAvdpovd ep pad deioat, 
/ bd c ‘ , a ’ > ta > a 
Kat @ dmaddv yeAdoat Kai tT dpynoacbat aviKe. 
> £ A / > A a a \¥ 
Kat Ti TO Sewdtarov; wor Kai yéAws Kal dpyyots; 
ovderv dype rovTwy: 


Kal Te eos mpoenKev, Grrep 7 AppynTov devov— 


a) t4 \ A > ts ‘ , bs 
toir on Sewov Kai éem«ivduvov. Kal pymote TO 
{nrovpevoy mapa tots pidocddois AVwY 6 TrOLNTHS 

F otvacews Kai peOns Suadopay cipnxev, oiviicews 

A wv f 4 y %. i! > a tf 
pev aveow, webs 5é dAvapiav. Td yap év TH Kapdia 
rot vndovros ext THs yAwTTHs eat TOU pefYovTos, 
ws of tapoystaldpevol dacw. dev 6 pev Bias év 

1 ofzac] omitted in most mss. 


opdro.xos one Ms. of Stobaeus: dpdarotyos. 
3 gyciv] omitted in some Mss. 


2 


2 Cf. Antiphanes, Frag. 295 (Kock, Com. Att. Frag., ii. 
p. 128): Adin pavias dudrorxos elvai por Soxei. 

> Cf. Seneca, Epistulae Morales, lxxxiii. 18. 

¢ Homer, Od., xiv. 463-466; cf. Moralia, 645 a; Athenaeus, 
v. 179 e-f. 

2 Cf. De Vita et Poesi Homeri, 149 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. 
p. 421). 
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in quality, so when a story finds its way to a chatterer, 
it generates a large addition of falsehood and thereby 
destroys its credit. 

4. Again, every self-respecting and orderly man 
would, I think, avoid drunkenness. For while, ac- 
cording to some, anger lives next door to madness,? 
drunkenness lives in the same house with it; or 
rather, drunkenness is madness, shorter in duration, 
but more culpable, because the will also is involved 
in it. And there is no fault so generally ascribed to 
drunkenness as that of intemperate and unlimited 
speech. “‘ For wine,” says the Poet,° 


Urges a man to sing, though he be wise, 
And stirs to merry laughter and the dance. 


And what is here so very dreadful? Singing and 
laughing and dancing ?_ Nothing so far— 


But it lets slip some word better unsaid ¢: 


this is where the dreadful and dangerous part now 
comes in. And perhaps the Poet has here resolved 
the question debated by the philosophers,¢ the 
difference between being under the influence of 
wine and being drunk, when he speaks of the former 
as relaxation, but drunkenness as sheer folly. For 
what is in a man’s heart when he is sober is on his 
tongue when he is drunk, as those who are given to 
proverbs say. Therefore when Bias? kept silent at a 


¢ Cf. Chrysippus, Frag. Mor. 644,712 (von Arnim, Stoic. 
Vet. Frag., iii. pp. 163, 179). 

f Leutsch and Schneidewin, Parcemiographi Graeci, i, DP. 
313; ii. pp. 219, 687. ** Niichtern gedacht, voll gesagt.” 

7 Cf. the similar remark attributed to Demaratus in 
Meoralia, 220 a-B and to Solon in Stobaeus, vol. iii. pp. 635- 
6386 ed. Hense. 
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TM TOTwW GLUWTi@V Kal oKwTTdpLevos els dBeAreptav 
504 dad sus. ddoddaxov, “Kat tis ay,’ ” édbn, “ Sdvarto 
pewpas év' olvw owrdv;” ~AOyvyar bé Tis orev 
mpeopers Baovuxods apidoriOn, omovdalovaw 
adrots ovvayayety eis radto Tovds prroaddous: 
xpwpévwv S€ tav ddAAwy Kowodoyia Kal Tas 
A > t a 33 4 ¢€ f 
oupBohas amodiddvTwy, Tob 5é€ Zivevos iyovxiav 
dyovTos, progpovnadpevor Kal mpomiovres ot E€vot, 
mept aod dé TL xp Ayer,” égacar, ‘“‘ & Liver, 
~ ” fo? - 
T@ Paotret;”’ Kaxetvos, “ dAXo pndev,” eizev, 
om a x >? S29 3) > g é A / 
q OTe mpeaPdrns é€o7lv? ev ’AOyvais mapa méTov 
ow7dy duvapevos.” 
Ma bs a7 nn e A a 
Oirw te Badd Kai pvornpiddes ory) Kal vy- 
é € b.. f 4 ” A 3 / 
dartov, 7) S€ xen AdAov: avovv yap Kai dAryddpov, 
B bid todo Kat ToAddwvov. of dé pirdcogor Kal 
oprlopevor ry peOny Adyouow elvat Ajjpnow mdpot~ 
vov" ovrws ov weyerat To mivew, ef mpocein TD 
mivew 70 orm dy: GAN’ F) sopodoyia HeOny Trovet 
TH olvwow. 6 bev odv pela Anpet Tap’ olvov, 6 
oe addreoxos mavrayod Anpet ev ayop ev Dedzpe 
év Tepimdtw ev peOn vidwr® juépay viKTwp* ate 
5€ Bepavetwv tis vocou Baputepos, cupmAdwr Tis 
vautias anddarepos, éeratvev Tob éyovtos émayOe- 
oTEpos' WOtdv ye Tor Tovnpots dutdotper* emde€tous 
mn ~ io Ad € A ‘ >; ‘NE 
7] XpyaTous aoo. €oxats. Oo fev yap ook. €0uUSs 
1 éy] dy ev most Mss. 
2 goriv] els eovw Tucker. 


3 ypidwy after ev wé0y added by Capps. 
4 Ourodper Wilamowitz: dutrodouw. 


2 Either Ptolemy Soter (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 24) or 
Antigonus (Stobaeus, iii. p. 680 ed. Hense). 

> Frag. 284 (von Arnim, op. cit., i. p. 64). 
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drinking-bout and was taunted with stupidity by a 
chatterer, ‘‘ What fool,” said he, “in his cups can 
hold his tongue?” And when a certain man at 
Athens was entertaining envoys from the king,* at 
their earnest request he made every effort to gather 
the philosophers to meet them ; and while the rest 
took part in the general conversation and made 
their contributions to it, but Zeno? kept silent, 
the strangers, pledging him courteously, said, ‘ And 
what are we to tell the king about you, Zeno? ” 
“Nothing,” said he, “except that there is an old 
man at Athens who can hold his tongue at a drinking- 
party.” 

Thus silence is something profound and awesome 
and sober, but drunkenness is a babbler, for it is 
foolish and witless, and therefore loquacious also. 
And the philosophers ¢ even in their very definition 
of drunkenness say that it is intoxicated and foolish 
talking ; thus drinking is not blamed if silence attends 
the drinking, but it is foolish talk which converts the 
influence of wine into drunkenness. While it is true 
that the drunken man talks foolishness in his cups, 
the chatterer talks foolishness on all occasions, in the 
market-place, in the theatre, out walking, drunk or 
sober, by day, by night. As your physician, he is 
worse than the disease; as your ship-mate, more 
unpleasant than sea-sickness; his praises are more 
annoying than another’s blame: we certainly have 
greater pleasure in company with clever rascals than 
with honest chatterboxes. In Sophocles,? when Ajax 


© Cf. Moralia, 716 r; Chrysippus, Frag. Mor. 643 (von 
Arnim, op. cét., iii. p. 163). 

@ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 312, Frag. T71 (Frag. 855 
ed. Pearson, vol. iii. p. 63); ef. Moralia, 810 B. 
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(504) Néorwp tov Alavra tpayuvdpevov 7 Adyw mpai- 
vv HOuxas tobr’ elpnKer, 


Cot péudopai ce: Spdv yap ed Kaxds éyeis: 

A A a > la > a Ww > A 
mpos be TOV ddoheaxny ody otrws exopen, adda 
mGoav épyou xapw 7) Ta&v Adywr axaipia biadbeiper 
kal amdAdvor, 

5. Avolas tut dikyy éyovre Adyov ovyyparxpas 
édwxev’ 6 b€ wodAdKis avayvots #Ke mpds TOV 
Avolav dbupdv kat rA€ywv 7d pev mp@rov attra 
dreLrdvTe Oavpacrov davivar tov Adyov, ablis bé 

. f > re ~ > * \ 
Kat tpizov avadapBavovr. mavTeAds auPrdy Kal 
yw € LS tf , ce , oe a? > 
dmpaxrov: 6 dé Avotas yeAdoas, “ ti obv,”” elzev, 
é > a rk & > A a ~ 

ovxy dma& péAres A€yew adtov emt tav diKa- 
otév;”’ Kal oxdmes tv Avotov mea Kal yapw: 
Kelvov’ yap éyw 

D fapt lomAokdpwv Mody eb Aaxetv. 


Tay be mept Tob mowntod Acyopeveny adAnbéorardv 
éorw oTt pdvos “Opnpos Tijs TeV dvOpcsmey dye 
Kopias mepuyeyover, Gel Kawos av kai mpos xapw 
axudleov: GAN dguws? eizav xal® avadwrijcas 
exelvo Tept attot TO 
exOpov 5€ pol eorw 
abbist apiliAws eipnpéeva pvdodoyevev, 


fevyer kal hoPetra tov éfedpevovta mavti rAoyw 


1 xetvov] kaxetvov Some MSS. 
2 Gums] duwoyerws Apelt; duws 76 Tod *OSvecdéws Tucker, 
3 eixwy wat] Stegmann would delete. 
* atOis] atdzis the mss. of Homer. 
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uses boisterous language, Nestor, in soothing him, 
says in words which show his knowledge of character, 


I blame you not: ill your words, but good your deeds. 


But these are not our feelings toward the chatterer ; 
on the contrary, the untimeliness of his words de- 
stroys and annuls all gratitude for any deed. 

5. Lysias once composed a speech for a litigant and 
gave it to him. The man read it through a number 
of times and came to Lysias in despair and said that 
the first time he read it the speech seemed to him 
wonderfully good, but on taking it up a second and 
third time it appeared completely dull and ineffectual. 
“ Well,” said Lysias laughing, ‘“‘ isn’t it only once that 
you are going to speak it before the jurors?” And 
consider the persuasiveness and charm of Lysias! 
For he is one who, for my part, 


I say has a fair portion in the violet-tressed Muses.¢ 


And of the things said about the Poet this is the 
truest—that Homer alone has survived the fastidious- 
ness of men,® since he is ever new and his charm is 
ever at its best ; yet none the less, he spoke and pro- 
claimed that famous remark about himself, 


{ scorn to tell 
A tale again that’s once been clearly told ¢; 


and he avoids and fears the satiety which lies in 


Bergk (Poet. Lyr. Gr., iii. p, 703), to Bacchylides by Diehl 
(Anthologia Lyrica, ii, p. 162); ¢f. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, 
iii. p. 429. 
> Cf. Pope’s 
Those oft are stratagems which error seem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream, 
with the judgement of Horace, Ars Poetica, 359. 
° Od., xii, 452-453 ; cf. Moralia, 764 a. 
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KOpor, ets ada e€ doy Sunyyhpara Thy akon 
dywy kal TH Kawvo7nte THY mnopovny aris mapa 
pevbovpevos. ot 3’ avoxvaiovat djmov 7a ara Tals 
TavToroylats womep TaApubnora Siapodvvorres. 
6. Todro Tolvuy TP@Tov Sropuprporeprev atrous, 
E én, KaOdzrep Tov olvov HOovas evera Kal puro- 
ppootvys evpnpevov of mpooPralopevor Todby mrivew 
Kal dxparov évious eis andiav Kad Tapowiay Tpe- 
Tovew, oUTw Tov Adyov yoaTov ovTa Kal diAav- 
Opwadratov cupBdraov of ypa@pevor Kax@s Kat 
mpoxeipws amdvOpwrov towotor Kal duiKtov, ols 
otovrar yapilecbau Avmodyres. Kai ad’ av Oavpale- 
ofa Karayerdprevor Kat bu” dv pirctobar dvaxepat- 
vopevot. aorep ody 6 TH KeaT@ Tos ophodvras 
droorpe pay Kal daedadvey dvagpd8iros, ouTws 6 
To Adoyep dumév Kal amexOavopevos duovads Tis Kat 
arexvos €or. 
7. Tav & dd\Aav rabav Kat voonudtav Ta pév 
F dorw emuivduva 7a. dé pronTa Ta dé xatayéhagra, 
TH oi ddoreoxia mévTa ovpBeBnke: xrevdlovrat pev 
yap ev tats Kowails Sinyyocot, pucodvrar dé dia 
Tas THY KaKaVv Tpocayyenias, Kiwduvedovar 5é THY 
droppyrev fa) Kpatobvres. bev "Avdyapars éoria- 
505 Beis Tapa Yorwve Kal KouLesjtevos wogen THY pev 
apiotepav xelpa Trois popiots THY bé beEiav TH oTd- 





@ Plutarch probably means that talkers wear out our ears 
by the repetitions of stale news, just as palimpsests are worn 
out by constant erasure. But not all points of the com- 
parison are clear; cf. Moralia, 779. c; Cicero, ad Fam., vii. 
18. 2. 

> Probably referring to the cvpzoctapyos (cf., for example, 
Moralia, 620 a ff.), or magister bibendi. 
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ambush for every tale, leading his hearers from one 
narrative to another and soothing away the ear’s 
surfeit by constant novelty. But babblers actually 
wear out our ears by their repetitions, just as though 
they were smudging palimpsests.* 

6. Let this, then, be the first thing of which we 
remind them—that just as wine, discovered for the 
promotion of pleasure and good fellowship, is some- 
times misused to produce discomfort and intoxication 
by those ® who compel others to drink it undiluted 
in large quantities, so speech, which is the most 
pleasant and human of social ties, is made inhuman 
and unsocial by those who use it badly and wantonly, 
because they offend those whom they think they 
please, are ridiculed for their attempts at gaining 
admiration, and are disliked because of the very 
means they employ to gain affection. As, then, he 
can have no share in Aphrodité who uses her girdle 
to drive away and alienate those who seek his com- 
pany, so he who arouses annoyance and hostility with 
his speech is no friend of the Muses and a stranger 
to art. 

7. Now of the other affections and maladies some 
are dangerous, some detestable, some ridiculous ; but 
garrulousness has all these qualities at once; for 
babblers are derided for telling what everyone knows, 
they are hated for bearing bad news, they run into 
danger since they cannot refrain from revealing 
secrets. So it is that Anacharsis,° when he had been 
entertained and feasted at Solon’s house and lay 
down to sleep, was seen to have his left hand placed 


¢ A Seythian of high rank, who travelled widely in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and visited Athens in the time of Solon, 
circa 597 B.c, 
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pat. mpookepéevny exwv: eyxpateotépou yap wero 
xarivod Selobar tv yAOrrav, dpbds oidpevos. od 
yap dv tis e€apOurnoato padis dvdpas TooovrTous 
adpodiciwy axpacia mentwKdtas, Goas TéAets Kal 
yyepovias Adyos eEevexVeis anméppytos dvaoTdtous 
2 if aD > Ea % > la > wo 
emoinae. LvdAas érroddpker Tas "AOjvas, odk éxwv 
cxodyy evdiatpixpar xpdvov moAvv, 


> ON , ” ” 
€7TEL TOVOS aAdos ETTELYEV, 


HpmaKkdtos prev “Aoiavy Midpiddrov, ta&v Sé epi 
ea x 2 eps , 2,8 
Maprov at&is ev ‘Payn Kpatrovvrwy: adda mpeo- 
But@v twav émt Kovpeiov brareyopévwy ws od 
, 1 ¢ , \ , A a 
duddtrerar 76 ‘Emraxadcov Kai Kwduvever TO Gotu 
Kar’ éxetvo AndOjvat 76 wépos, dkovoavres of KaTd- 
‘ 1 ‘, 3 , ec 3 + X 
oxomor mpos Tov LWAAav eEryyerav. 6 8 edOds 
viv Sivapiv mpocayayav wept pécas viKras cio- 
Hyaye TO oTpatevpa, Kal piKpod pev KaTéoKarpe THY 
moAw' évérAnce 5€ ddvov kal vexpdv, dore Tov 
Kepaperxdv aipare pupva. yadendis 8€ mpds Tovs 
7 AG f mW 8 A 4. A £ anA a ry ‘ x 
nvaious €axe Sid Tovs Adyous pGAdov 7 bia Ta 
” A ‘ +4 ” ‘ \ vs 2 
épya’ kax@s yap abtov édeyov Kal 77v Méred\Aav 
avannoa@rvres emi ta tTelyn Kal oxwnTovTes, 
ouxkdapuvov €o8 6 XvAdNas aAditw weTacpEvor, 
‘ ~ a ~ i) é ae 
Kat Toratra Toda ddvapotvres eneaTdaav7o “ Kov- 
4 ¥ - a oe € /, 
dotarov mpéypatos Aoywr,” as dyow 6 TAdrwv, 
“ Baputaryy Cnuiav.” 
1 +H woAw added by early editors. 
® MéreAAay Hatzidakis: Meré\Aav. 


a Cf. Life of Sulla, xiv. (460 c ff). Athens was captured 
in 86 Bc. 

* Homer, Od., xi. 54. 

¢ The position of the Heptachalcon is thought to be near 
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upon his private parts, but his right hand upon his 
mouth; for he believed, quite rightly, that the 
tongue needs the stronger restraint. It would not 
be easy, for example, to enumerate as many men 
who have been ruined by incontinent lust as is the 
number of cities and empires which a secret revealed 
has brought to destruction. When Sulla? was be- 
sieging Athens, he had very little time to waste in the 
operations 
Since other labour was pressing,” 

Mithridates having ravaged Asia, and the party of 
Marius being again masters in Rome. But spies 
heard some old men in a barber’s shop remarking to 
each other that the Heptachalcon ° was unguarded 
and that the city was in danger of being captured at 
that point ; and the spies brought word of this to 
Sulla, who at once brought up his forces at midnight, 
led in his army, and almost razed the city to the 
ground, filling it with carnage and corpses so that the 
Cerameicus ran with blood. And Sulla’s anger with 
the Athenians was due more to their words than to 
their deeds; for they used to revile him? and 
Metella,* leaping upon the walls and jesting, 


Sulla is a mulberry sprinkled with meal ‘: 


and with much similar idle banter they drew upon 
themselves, as Plato’ says, “a very heavy penalty 
for the lightest of things, words.” 


the Peiraeic Gate, near which was also the heron of Chal- 
codon; see Judeich, Topographie von Athen*, p. 368, note 8. 

¢ Cf. Life of Sulla, xiii. (459 r—460 a). 

© Sulla’s wife. 

1 Referring to his complexion : blotches of red interspersed 
with white; ¢f. Life of Sulla, ii. (451 F). 

9 Laws, 935 a and 717 p; ef. the note on £56 pb, supra. 
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(505) Try 8é ‘Pwpatwy wodw exwdAvoev erevbepav ye- 
véabor Népwros dmaddayeicay évds dvdpos ddo- 
Aeoxia. pla yap Hv wwe, pel iv eet Tov TUpavvov 
droAwAdvat, Tapeokevacpevey drdvrasy: 6 be pen- 
Awv adrov droKxrivivat mopevopevos eis 70" 
Gdarpov idwv twa Ta&v Sedeuevwn emt GUpais peér- 
Aovra mpooayeabat To Népwwve Kal TH adrob 
TUX dmobupopevov, eyyes m™poomAdev abréa Kal 
mpooylupicas, “ edyou,  ¢yow, “@ dvOpurre, Thy 

D ovjuepov yeepay mrapeMbeiy HOvov, atipiop b€ poe 
evxaptoTiaets. dpdcas ovv TO aiviybev éxelvos 
Kal voijoas, oluat, OTe 


s a ‘3 ¢ \ eee ’ 
vamos, 6s Ta° ETolsa Aira averousa SiwKet, 


Ty BeBasorépav ethero owrnpiay m™po Ths SuKaLo- 
Téepas. _eeijvuce yap TO Né épave THY peri tavOpes- 
mou: Kaxeivos evs aunpmasto, kat Baoavor Kat 
mip kal pdortiyes én’ avrov, dpvovpevov mpos 77)V 
avayKny & xwpls avayxys éuyvuce. 

8. Zivwr 8 6 diddcaodos, iva pnd? dkovtos adrob 
mponral Te THY aropprytwr exBialopevoy To chpa 
tais avayKais, Suadaywv tiv yA@rrav mpooéemTvae 
T® Tupavvw. Kadov é Kai Adawa Tis eyKpateias 

Téye yépas. éraipa ta&v wept ‘Apyddiov Fv xal 
*Aptotoyeirova Kal THs ent Tods Tupdvvous cuvw- 
1 +6] omitted in most Mss, 


2 7G] omitted in most mss, 
3 6s 7a] do7ts Gaisford. 





2 This account differs in every way from the standard 
version in Tacitus, Annals, xv. 54 ff. 

> Perhaps Subrius Flavus is meant (Annals, xv. 50). 

© Hesiod, Frag. 219 (Frag. 18, p. 278 ed. Evelyn-White in 
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The loquacity of one man, again, prevented Rome 
from becoming free by the removal of Nero.* For 
but one night “remained, after which the tyrant was 
to die, and all preparations had been made ; but the 
man ° who was to kill him saw at the palace gates 
when on his way to the theatre a prisoner about to 
be led before Nero and lamenting his evil fortune. 
He approached the prisoner and whispered to him, 
“Only pray, my good man, that to-day may pass by 
and to-morrow vou will be thankful to me.” So the 
prisoner grasped the intended meaning, and reflect- 
ing, I suppose, that 

He is a fool who leaves things close at hand 

To follow what is out of reach,¢ 
chose the surer rather than the more just way of 
safety. For he revealed to Nero what had been said 
to him by the man, who was immediately seized, and 
tortures and fire and the lash were applied to the 
conspirator as he denied, in the face of constraint, 
what he had revealed without constraint. 

8. Zeno? the philosopher, in order that even 
against his will no secret should be betrayed bv his 
body when under torture, bit his tongue through and 
spat it out at the despot. And Leaena / also has 
a splendid reward for her self-control. She was a 
courtesan belonging to the group led by Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton and shared in the conspiracy against 


L.C.L.; Frag. 234 ed. Kinkel) from the Koae according to 
von Blumenthal, Hermes, xlix. 319. 

¢ Of Elea: ef. Moralia, 1126 p, 1051 c; Diels, Frag. d. 

7orsokrat.5, i. p. 249, A 7; and Dougan’s note on Cicero, 
ae Disp., ii. 22. 52. 

* Called by Plutarch Demylos of Carystus. 

t Cf. Pausanias, i. 23.1; Athenaeus, 596f; Leaena means 
“lioness.” She was Aristogeiton’s mistress. 
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prooias exowever tals éeAmiow ws yuvy: Kal yap 
avrn wepi tov Kaddy éxeivov eBdkyevoe Kparhpa 
700 "Epwros, kal katwpyiacto bid Tod Beod Tots 
Ee cd ~ 
aToppyros. ws odv éxelvor mralaavres avnpeOycav, 
> 
avakpwopern Kal KeAevonery’ dpdcar Tovs ere 
4 > ” 3 aS i > 
AavOavovras otk éppacev, GAN evexaptépycer, em- 
} t A ve > ‘ 3 , €: ~ 2 
el€aca Tous dvipas ovdev dvagiov éavtdy mabdv- 
Tas, « TowaTny nydmyoav. “A@nvator b€ yadKiv 
morjodpevo. Adaway dyAwacov év mAs Tis 
axporroAews avélnkav, TH prev Ovpoedel tod Cwov 
‘ 27 b nd ral iS] 3 ‘Z ‘ A 
F760 anrryntov abtis Ta 8 ayAdoow TO cuwTNpoV 
\ ~ > ao 
KQl pevoTnpi@des eudaivortes. 
Oddeis yap odtw Adyos wheAnCE pyOels cs woAAdt 
owm7nbévtes: gore yap cimetv more TO ovynber, od 
‘ ~ ‘ ‘ f td > 2 t 4, 
bey ClLWTT} TAL YE TO AexGev, aaa EKKEXUTAL Kat 
diavedoityKev. bev, olar, Tod pev Adyew avOpa- 
mous Tot 5é€ away Oeods SidacKdAous Exoper, €v 
TedeTais Kal pvoTypios cw TtapaAapBdvortes. 
506 6 6é€ mownris Tov AoywwTatov ’Odvocda cww7yAd- 
TATOY TETOLNKE, KAL TOV Vid adTOU Kal THY yuvatKa 
Kal THY Tpoddv' axovers yap Acyovons, 
” > oe x a2 2h fF 
e€w & yvre wep Kpatepi) Spis* He oldnpos. 


1 xedevopévy| KoAafopévy several Mss. 
2 ure... Spis] ws sre ris oreper Aios Mss. of Homer. 


* Hippias and Hipparchus; ef. Thucydides, vi. 54-59; 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol., xviii. 2. 

>» The motive of Love runs through the entire story: 
Thettalus and Harmodius’s sister, Aristogeiton and Har- 
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the tyrants @—with her hopes, all a woman could do ; 
for she also had joined in the revels about that noble 
mixing-bowl of Eros ® and through the god had been 
initiated into the secrets which might not be revealed. 
When, therefore, the conspirators failed and were put 
to death, she was questioned and commanded to 
reveal those who still escaped detection ; but she 
would not do so and continued steadfast, proving that 
those men had experienced a passion not unworthy of 
themselves in loving a woman like her. And the 
Athenians caused a bronze lioness ° without a tongue 
to be made and set it up in the gates of the Acropolis, 
representing by the spirited courage of the animal 
Leaena’s invincible character, and by its tongueless- 
ness her power of silence in keeping a holy secret. 

No spoken word, it is true, has ever done such 
service as have in many instances words unspoken ¢ ; 
for it is possible at some later time to tell what you 
have kept silent, but never to keep silent what once 
has been spoken—that has been spilled, and has 
made its way abroad.’ Hence, I think, in speaking 
we have men as teachers, but in keeping silent we 
have gods, and we receive from them this lesson of 
silence at initiations into the Mysteries. And the 
Poet has made the most eloquent Odysseus the 
most reticent, and also his son and his wife and his 
nurse ; for you hear the nurse saying,’ 


I'll hold it safe like sturdy oak or iron. 


mga Leaena and Aristogeiton. This was Eros’s mixing- 
HOW). 

See Judeich, op. cit., p. 231. 

Cy. Moralia, 10 r-F, 125 p; 515 a, infra, 

Cf. Horace, Ars Poet., 390: nescit vox missa reverti. 

Cf. 442 pv, 475 a, supra. 

Furycleia ; adapted from Od., xix. 494. 
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(506) adros dé 7H IqveAday mapaxabr}pevos 


B 


C 


fund pev yodwoar env éAdatpe yuvaixa, 

>? ‘A > € > ia a 34 m 
ddbariot 8 ws ei Képa eoTracav He oidnpos, 
atpéuas év Bredaporow. 

e \ ~ ‘ be > ~ ¢ > 
otrTw TO c@pa pearov Hv at7a mavraydbey eyxpa- 
Telas, Kal mdvr’ éxwv oO Adyos edreOR Kal dzo- 
xelpia mpooérarte Tols éupact pi) Saxpvew, 7H 

a A f ~ / x ¥: > 
yawrrn pn b¥eyyeobat, TH kapdia pr) Tpéueww pnd 
vAaKretv. 

~ 9? a1 2 , , ‘ a 

T@ 8 abr” ev melon Kpadin weve terAnvia, 

4 ~ > ce < f ~ 
péxpe Tav dAdywv Kwnparwy SujKovtos tof Aoyt- 
opod Kal TO mvedpa Kal 7d ala meTounpévov 
KaTHKOOY EauT@ Kat yeupdnOes. Tovobro. dé Kal ot 
ToAAol THY éTaipwv' Td yap EAKopévous Kal TpoG- 
ovd.lopevous td Tob Kvxdwaos pt) Kareurety Tob 
‘Odvocéws unde Setfar Td weTupaxTwpévov exeivo 
Kal mapecxevacpevoy dpyavov emt rov ddbadpdv, 
GAN” wpodts eobiecfar paddrov 7) dpdoar te Ta&Y 
dmoppytwy brepBodjny eyxpareias Kal miotews ovK 
> : 2 o ¢ ‘ > Pn a 
azroAdAouTrev.2  O6ev 6 ~Tirrakds od KaK@s, Tod 

3 é of / ¢ ~ > ~ a 
Aiyurriwy Baowtéws méupavros tepeiov att Kal 

, \ rt \3 , > a 
KeAedoavtos TO KadAAoTov Kal® yeipiotov e€eActv 
Kpéas, émepev' eLehwy tiv yAOrray ws dpyavov 
pev ayabey épyavov dé Kandy Trav peyioTwy 
ovoav, 


1 § abt’) 8é pad’ Homer. 
2 dmodédorrev Reiske: €xAéAourevs AdAoutev G. 
3 xat] kai 76 most Mss, 
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And Odysseus himself, as he sat beside Penelopé, 


Did pity in his heart his wife in tears, 

But kept his eyes firm-fixed within their lids 

Like horn or iron.* 
So full of self-control was his body in every limb, and 
Reason, with all parts in perfect obedience and sub- 
mission, ordered his eyes not to weep, his tongue not 
to utter a sound, his heart not to tremble or bark °: 


His heart remained enduring in obedience, ‘¢ 


since his reason extended even to his irrational or in- 
yoluntary movements and made amenable and sub- 
servient to itself? both his breath and his blood. Of 
such character were also most of his companions ; for 
even when they were dragged about and dashed 
upon the ground by the Cyclops,’ they would not 
denounce Odysseus nor show that fire-sharpened 
instrument prepared against the monster’s eye, but 
preferred to be eaten raw rather than to tell a 
single word of the secret—an example of self-control 
and loyalty which cannot be surpassed. Therefore 
Pittacus / did not do badly, when the king of Egypt 
sent him a sacrificial animal and bade him cut out 
the fairest and foulest meat, when he cut out and 
sent him the tongue, as being the instrument of both 
the greatest good and the greatest evil. 


* Od., xix. 210-212: cf. 442 D-E, supra. 

Cf. Od., xx. 13, 16. 

Od., xx. 233 ef. 453 D, supra. 

Cf. 442 F, supra. 

Cf. Od., ix. 289. 

Cf. Commentarii in Hestodum, 71 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. 
p. 88); told also of Bias in Moralia, 35 B and 146 F. 


“wv. ate 


5 Exepper] eLéreupev most Mss. 
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~ Al nn 
pe) mpoemdvTa Bavpalew padrov 7) wéudecbar’ Kav 
~ , + 
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1 Szov Moralia, 606 a and Stobaeus: érot, 
2 yodv] ody most Mss. 


® zdadppytov] Pohlenz would delete. 
4 76 added from 202 a. 
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9. And Ino in Euripides,* speaking out boldly 
concerning herself, says that she knows how to be 


Silent in season, to speak where speech is safe. 


For those who have received a noble and truly royal 
education learn first to be silent, and then to speak. 
For example, that famous king Antigonus,? when his 
son asked him at what hour they were to break camp, 
said, ‘* What are you afraid of ? That you alone may 
not hear the trumpet?” This was not, surely, be- 
cause he would not entrust a secret to the man to 
whom he intended to leave his kingdom ? No, he was 
teaching his son to be self-controlled and guarded 
about such matters. And the old Metellus,¢ when 
on a campaign he was asked some such question, said, 
“Tf J thought my shirt was privy to that secret, I 
would have stripped it off and put it in the fire.” And 
Eumenes,? when he heard that Craterus was advan- 
cing, told none of his friends, but pretended that it was 
Neoptolemus. For his soldiers despised Neoptolemus, 
but both respected the reputation of Craterus and 
admired his valour. No one else knew the truth, and 
they joined battle, won the victory, killed Craterus 
without knowing it, and only recognized him when he 
was dead. So successfully did silence manoeuvre the 
contest and keep hidden so formidable an opponent 
that his friends admired Eumenes for not forewarning 
them rather than blamed him. And even if some do 
blame you, it is better that men should criticize you 
when they are already saved through mistrust than 

* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 486, Frag. 413. 2; ef. 
Moralia, 606 a. 

> The One-eyed; ef. Moralia, 182 8: Life of Demetrius, 
xxviii. (902 B-c). ¢ Cf. Moralia, 202 a. 

4 Cf. Life of Eumenes, vi., vii. (586 B ff.). 
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! owhévras] owbévra most Mss. 
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% 6Aws} dAAos most Mss.; dAAws C. 
4 éxeivos] omitted in most mss. 
5 god added by Capps. 


§ geavrod] ceavrov most Mss. 
* xat) omitted in most mss. 





* Cf. Moralia, 429 a, 1012 p-r. For the indeterminate 
dyad, see Aristotle, Afet., 987 b 26 and 1081 a 14; A. E, 
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that they should accuse you when they are being 
destroyed because you did trust them. 

10. Yet, speaking generally, who has left himself 
the right to speak out boldly against one who has not 
kept silent? If the story ought not to have been 
known, it was wrong for it aA be told to another; 
and if you have let the secret slip from yourself and 
yet seek to confine it to another, you have taken 
refuge in another’s good faith when you have already 
abandoned your own. And if he turns out to be no 
better than yourself, you are deservedly ruined ; if 
better, you are saved beyond all expectation, since 
you have found another more faithful on your own 
behalf than you yourself are. “ But this man is my 
friend.” Yet he has another friend, whom he will 
likewise trust as I trust him; and his friend, again, 
will trust another friend. Thus, then, the story goes 
on increasing and multiplying by link after link of in- 
continent betrayal. For just as the monad ¢ does not 
pass out of its own boundaries, but remains once and 
for all one (for which reason it is called a monad), and 
as the dyad is the indeterminate beginning of differ- 
ence (for by doubling it at once shifts from unity to 
plurality), so a story Paanhined to its first possessor is 
truly secret ; but if it passes to another, it has ac- 
quired the status of rumour. The Poet,’ in fact, says 
that “ words’ are “ winged ”’: neither when you let 
go from your hands a winged thing is it easy to get 


Taylor, Philosophical Studies, pp. 130 ff.; and for Plutarch’s 
understanding of the dyad see L. Robin, La Théorie platoni- 
cienne des idées et des nombres, pp. 648-651 (Notopoulos and 
Fobes). 

> Homer, passim; on the formula, see the most recent 
discussions in Classical Philology, xxx. 215 ff., xxxii. 59 ff., 
Classical Quart., xxx. 1-3. 
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1 §)’ dAAwy] 80" devew D, whence Bernardakis would correct 
SV dvdpav. 

2 Adyov 8] rod Sé Adyou most Mss. 





* Of. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag’, p. 691, Euripides, Frag. 
104-4. 
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it back again,? nor when a word is let slip from the 
mouth is it possible to arrest and control it, but it is 
borne away 
Circling on swift wings,? 

and is scattered abroad from one to another. So 
when a ship has been caught by a wind, they try to 
check it, deadening its speed with cables and anchors, 
but if a story runs out of harbour, so to speak, there 
is no roadstead or anchorage for it, but, carried away 
with a great noise and reverberation, it dashes upon 
the man who uttered it and submerges him in some 
great and terrible danger. 


With but a little torch one might set fire 
To Ida’s rock ; and tell one man a tale, 
Soon all the town will know.¢ 
11. The Roman Senate 4 was once for many days 
debating in strict privacy a certain secret policy ; and 
since the matter gave rise to much uncertainty and 
suspicion, a woman prudent in other respects, but vet 
a woman, kept pestering her husband and persistently 
begging to learn the secret. She vowed with im- 
precations upon herself that she would keep silent, 
and wept and moaned because she was not trusted. 
And the Roman, wishing to bring home her folly 
by proof, said, “ Wife, you have won; listen to 
a terrible and portentous matter. We have been 
informed by the priests that a lark has been seen 
flying about with a golden helmet and a spear; we 


> Cf. Moralia, 750 8; probably from the Epodes of 
Archilochus, ef. Eusebius, Praep. Evang., xv. 4.5: Edmonds, 
Elegy and lambus, ii. p. 142. 

¢ Nauck, op. cit., p. 486, Euripides, Frag. 411, vv. 2-4, from 
the Ino; ef. St. James, iii. 5, 6. 

4 Cf. the tale of Papirius Praetextatus, Aulus Gellius, i. 23. 
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are therefore examining the portent whether it be 
good or bad, and are in constant consultation with the 
augurs. But do you hold your tongue.’”’ So saying 
he went off to the Forum. But his wife at once 
seized the first maid to come into the room and beat 
her own breast and tore her hair. ‘‘ Alas,” she cried, 
“for my husband and my country! What will be- 
come of us?” wishing, and in fact instructing, the 
maid to ask, “Why, what has happened?’’ So when 
the maid asked the question, she told the tale and 
added that refrain common to every babbler, “ Keep 
this quiet and tell it to no one!’’ The little maid 
had scarcely left her when she herself tells the tale 
to that fellow servant who, she saw, had least to do; 
and this servant, in turn, told it to her lover who was 
paying a visit. With such speed was the story rolled 
out? into the Forum that it preceded its inventor : 
he was met by an acquaintance who said, ‘‘ Have 
you just now come down to the Forum from home?” 
“This very moment,” said he. “Then you have 
heard nothing?” ‘“‘ Why, is there any news?” 
“A lark has been seen flying about with a gold 
helmet and a spear and the magistrates are going 
to convene the senate about the matter.” And the 
husband laughed and said, “ All praise to your speed, 
my wife! The story has even reached the Forum 
before me!” So he interviewed the magistrates and 
relieved them of their anxiety ; but, by way of pun- 
ishing his wife, as soon as he entered home, he said, 
“Wife, you have ruined me! The secret has been 
discovered to have been made public from my house ; 
consequently I am to be exiled from my native land 
because you lack self-control.’’ When she denied it 


© As by the eccyclema on the Greek stage. 
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1 PovAfros] PaBios Meziriacus. 


2 atitd D: adroé. 
3 Tlocrovyov Wilamowitz. 
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and said, “‘ What, didn’t you hear it in company with 
three hundred others?’ ‘‘Three hundred, non- 
sense!” said he. ‘‘ You made such a fuss that I 
had to invent the whole story to try you out.””. Thus 
this man made trial of his wife cautiously and in com- 
plete safety, pouring, as it were into a leaky vessel, 
not wine or oil, but water.? 

But Fulvius,® the friend of Caesar Augustus, heard 
the emperor, now an old man, lamenting the desola- 
tion of his house : two of his grandsons ¢ were dead, 
and Postumius,? the only one surviving, was in exile 
because of some false accusation, and thus he was 
forced to import his wife’s son¢ into the imperial 
succession; yet he pitied his grandson and was 
planning to recall him from abroad. Fulvius divulged 
what he had heard to his own wife, and she to Livia ; 
and Livia bitterly rebuked Caesar: if he had formed 
this design long ago, why did he not send for his 
grandson, instead of making her an object of enmity 
and strife to the successor to the empire. Accord- 
ingly, when Fulvius came to him in the morning, as 
was his custom, and said, “ Hail, Caesar,’ Caesar 
replied, “‘ Farewell, Fulvius.” And Fulvius took 
his meaning and went away; going home at once, 
he sent for his wife, ‘‘ Caesar has found out,” he 
said, “ that I have not kept his secret, and there- 


¢ Plutarch is probably quoting a verse, as Wilamowitz has 
seen : 
és dyyelov cabpov 
ovk olvov odd’ Edatov add’ Bdwp yeas. 
¢ Fabius Maximus in Tacitus, Annals, i. 5, who relates the 
story quite differently. 
¢ Gaius and Lucius Caesar. 
¢ Postumus Agrippa ; ef. Tacitus, Annals, i. 3. 
* Tiberius. £ * Ave, Caesar; ** Vale, Fulvi.” 
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5 8Jvavrac added by W.C.H. after Reiske. 


8 xparobow] ovyxparodow all mss, but two, 





« Of. 517 w, infra; Moralia, 183 u; Life of Demetrius, 
xii. (89-4 D). 
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fore I intend to kill myself.” “ It is right that you 
should,” said his wife, “ since, after living with me 
for so long a time, you have not learned to guard 
against my incontinent tongue. But let me die first.” 
And, taking the sword, she dispatched herself before 
her husband. 

12. Philippides,* the comic poet, therefore, made 
the right answer when King Lysimachus courteously 
asked him, ‘‘ What is there of mine that I may share 
with you?” and he replied, “‘ Anything you like, 
Sire, except your secrets.’’ And to garrulousness 
is attached also a vice no less serious than itself, 
inquisitiveness.? For babblers wish to hear many 
things so that they may have many things to tell. 
And they go about tracking down and searching out 
especially those stories that have been kept hidden 
and are not to be revealed, storing up for their foolish 
gossip, as it were, a second-hand stock of hucksters’ 
wares ; then, like children with a piece of ice,° they 
are neither able to hold it nor willing to let it go. 
Or rather, the secrets are like reptiles? which they 
catch and place in their bosoms, yet cannot confine 
them there, but are devoured by them; for pipe- 
fish ¢ and vipers, they say, burst in giving birth, and 
secrets, when they escape, destroy and ruin those 
who cannot keep them. 

Seleucus % the Victorious lost his entire army and 
power in the battle against the Gauls ; he tore off his 

> Cf. 519 c, infra. 

¢ Procerbia Alexandr., i. 19 (Pareemiographi Graeci, i. p. 
324); ef. Pearson on Sophocles, Frag. 149 (153 ed. Nauck). 

4 Cf. Aesop, Fable 97 ed. Halm. 

¢ Cf. Aristotle, Historia Animalium, vi. 13 (567 b 23); 
De Generatione Animalium, iii. 4 (755 a 33). 

f Cf. 489 a, supra. 
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1 adros 8€ Pohlenz: adros or adroa Se. 





* Homer, Zl. jx. 457. 
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crown with his own hands and fled on horseback with 
three or four companions. When he had travelled 
a long journey through winding ways and trackless 
wilds, at length becoming desperate from lack of food 
he approached a certain farmhouse. By chance he 
found the master himself and begged bread and 
water from him. And the farmer gave him lavishly 
both these and whatever else there was in a farmstead, 
and, while entertaining him hospitably, reeognized 
the face of the king. In his joy at the fortunate 
chance of rendering service he could not restrain 
himself or dissemble as did the king, who wished to 
remain unknown, but he escorted the king to the 
highway and, on taking leave, said, “Fare well, 
King Seleucus.”’ And Seleucus, stretching out his 
right hand to him and drawing him towards himself 
as though to kiss him, gave a sign to one of his 
companions to cut off the man’s head with a sword: 
Still speaking his head was mingled with the dust.? 


But if the man had remained silent at that time and 
had mastered himself for a tittle while, when the king 
later won success and regained power, he would 
have earned, I fancy, an even larger reward for his 
silence than for his hospitality. 

This man, it is true, had as something of an excuse 
for his incontinence his hopes and the friendly service 
he had rendered ; (13) but most talkers do not even 
have a reason for destroying themselves. For ex- 
ample, people were once talking in a barber’s shop 
about how adamantine ? and unbreakable the despot- 
ism of Dionysius was. The barber laughed and said, 
“ Fancy your saying that about Dionysius, when I 

> Cf. Life of Dion, vii. (961 a), x. (962 8); Aelian, Varia 
Historia, vi. 12. 
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have my razor at his throat every few days or so!” 
When Dionysius heard this, he crucified the barber. 

It is not strange that barbers are a talkative clan, 
for the greatest chatterboxes stream in and sit in 
their chairs, so that they are themselves infected 
with the habit. It was a witty answer, for instance, 
that King Archelatis* gave to a loquacious barber, 
who, as he wrapped his towel around him, asked, 
“* How shall I cut your hair, Sire ?’’ ‘‘ In silence,” 
said Archelaiis. And it was a barber? also who first 
announced the great disaster of the Athenians in 
Sicily, having learned it in the Peiraeus from a slave, 
one of those who had escaped from the island. Then 
the barber left his shop and hurried at full speed to 
the city, 


Lest another might win the glory 
of imparting the news to the city, 
and he come second.® 


A panic naturally arose and the people gathered in 
assembly and tried to come at the origin of the 
rumour. So the barber was brought forward and 
questioned ; yet he did not even know the name of 
his informant, but referred the origin to a nameless 
and unknown person. The assembly was enraged 
and cried out, ‘‘ Torture the curséd fellow! Put him 
on the rack! He has fabricated and concocted this 
tale! Who else heard it? Who believed it ?’’ The 
wheel was brought and the man was stretched upon 
it. Mcanwhile there arrived bearers of the disas- 


@ Cf. Moralia, 177 a. 
> Cf. Life of Nicias, xxx. (542 p-k). 
© Homer, Z1., xxii. 207. 
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trous news, men who had escaped from the slaughter 
itself, All, therefore, dispersed, each to his private 
mourning, leaving the wretched fellow bound on the 
wheel. But when he was set free late in the day 
when it was already nearly evening, he asked the 
executioner if they had also heard “ how the general, 
Nicias, had died.’ Such an unconquerable and 
incorrigible evil does habit make garrulity. 

14. And yet, just as those who have drunk bitter 
and evil-smelling drugs are disgusted with the cups 
as well, so those who bear ill tidings cause disgust and 
hatred in those who hear them. Therefore Sophocles? 
has very neatly raised the question : 

Gu. Is it in ear or soul that you are stung ?— 

Cr. But why seek to define where lies my pain ?7— 

Gu. The doer grieves your heart, I but your ears. 

Be that as it may, speakers also cause pain, just as 
doers do, but none the less there is no checking or 
chastening a loose tongue. 

The temple of Athena of the Brazen House at 
Sparta was discovered to have been plundered, and 
an empty flask was found lying inside. The large 
crowd which had quickly formed was quite at a loss, 
when one of the bystanders said, ‘* If you wish, I shall 
tell you what occurs to me about that flask. I think 
that the robbers, before undertaking so dangerous a 
task, drank hemlock and brought along wine, so that, 
if they should escape detection, by drinking the un- 
mixed wine they might quench the poison and rid 
themselves of its evil effects,? and so might get away 
safely ; but if they should be caught, that they might 


* Antigoné, 317-319: Creon and the Guard who brings 
news of the attempted burial of Polyneices are the speakers. 
> Cf. Moralia, 61 B, 653 a. 
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die an easy and painless death from the poison before 
they should be put to the torture.” When he had 
said this, the explanation appeared so very com- 
plicated and subtle that it did not seem to come from 
fancy, but from knowledge ; and the people sur- 
rounded him and questioned him one after another, 
“Who are you?” “Who knows you?” “ How 
did you come to know this ?”’ and at last he was put 
through so thorough an examination that he confessed 
to being one of the robbers. 

Were not the murderers of Ibycus * caught in the 
same way? They were sitting in a theatre, and when 
cranes came in sight, they laughed and whispered to 
each other that the avengers of Ibycus were 
come. Persons sitting near overheard them, and 
since Ibycus had disappeared and now for a long time 
had been sought, they caught at this remark and 
reported it to the magistrates. And thus the slayers 
were convicted and led off to prison, not punished 
by the cranes, but compelled to confess the murder 
by the infirmity of their own tongues, as it were 
some Fury or spirit of vengeance. For as in the 
body the neighbouring parts are borne by attrac- 
tion toward diseased and suffering parts, so the 
tongue of babblers, ever inflamed and throbbing, 
draws and gathers to itself some portion of what has 
been kept concealed and should not be revealed. 
Therefore the tongue must be fenced in, and reason 
must ever lie, like a barrier, in the tongue’s way, 
checking its flow and keeping it from slipping, in 
order that we may not be thought to be less sensible 
than geese,’ of whom they relate that when from 


* The parallel accounts are collected by Edmonds, Lyra 
Graeca, ii. pp. 78 ff. * Cf. Moralia, 967 B. 
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Cilicia they cross Mt. Taurus, which is full of eagles, 
they take a great stone in their mouths to serve as 
a bolt or bridle for their scream, and pass over at 
night unobserved. 

15. Now if anyone were to ask, 


Who is the most wicked and the most abandoned man, 


no one would pass the traitor by and name anyone 
else. So Euthycrates? ‘ roofed his house with the 
timber he got from Macedon,’ * as Demosthenes? 
says, and Philocrates * received much money and 
“bought strumpets and fish’; and to Euphorbus 
and Philagrus, who betrayed Eretria, the king / gave 
land. But the babbler is a traitor who volunteers 
his services without pay: he does not betray horses? 
or city-walls, but divulges secrets connected with law- 
suits, party strife, and political manoeuvres. No one 
thanks him, but he himself, if he can win a hearing, 
must owe thanks. The result is that the verse 
directed at the man who recklessly and injudiciously 
pours forth and squanders his own possessions, 

You are not generous: it’s your disease, 

You love to give,* 
fits the foolish talker also: “ You are no friend or 


* Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 544, ades. 774. 

® An error for Lasthenes ; Plutarch mentions both traitors 
together in Voralia, 97 p. 

¢ ss Macedonia as the source of timber supply, cf. Jnser. 
Graec., i?. 105. 

4 De ‘Falla Legatione, 265. 

* Ibid. 229 ; ef. Moralia, 663 a, 97 b, 

1 Darius 1; ef. Herodotus, vi. 101; Pausanias, vii. 10. 2 

9 Perhaps an allusion to Dolon’s betrayal of the horses of 
Rhesus 3 3 of. Il, x. 436 fF. 

* Epicharmus, Frag. 274: Kaibel, Com. Graee. Frag., i. 

p- 142. 
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1 mporépa D: mpdrepor. 
2 exdepopevwy Pohlenz: depopévr. 





* Cf. 504 E, supra. 
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well-wisher in revealing this: it’s your disease, you 
love to be babbling and prating.” 

16. But these remarks are not to be regarded as an 
accusation against garrulity, but an attempt to cure 
it; for we get well by the diagnosis and treatment 
of our ailments, but the diagnosis must come first ; 
since no one can become habituated to shun or to 
eradicate from his soul what does not distress him, and 
we only grow distressed with our ailments when we 
have perceived, by the exercise of reason, the injuries 
and shame which result from them. Thus, in the 
present instance, we perceive in the case of babblers 
that they are hated when they wish to be liked, that 
they cause annoyance when they wish to please,? that 
they are laughed at when they think they are ad- 
mired, that they spend their money without any gain, 
that they wrong their friends, help their enemies, and 
destroy themselves. Consequently this is the first 
step in curing the disease—by the application of 
reason to discover the shameful and painful effects 
that result from it. 

17. And the second is that we must apply our 
reasoning powers to the effects of the opposite be- 
haviour, ‘alw ays hearing and remembering and keep- 

ing close at hand the praises bestowed on reticence, 
and the solemn, holy, and mysterious ® character of 
silence, remembering also that terse and pithy 
speakers and those who can pack much sense into a 
short speech are more admired and loved. and are 
considered to be wiser, than these unbridled and 
headstrong talkers. Plato,* in fact, commends such 
pithy men, declaring that they are like skilful throwers 


> Cf. 504 a, 505 F, supra. 
© Cf. Protagoras, 342 F. 
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« That is, they speak, as the acontist throws, with the sure 
aim which puts the adversary to rout with a single cast. 

> Of. Life of Lycurgus, xix. (51 D-E). 
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of the javelin, for what they say is crisp, solid, and 
compact. And Lycurgus,? constraining his fellow- 
citizens from their earliest childhood to acquire this 
clever habit by means of silence, made them concise 
and terse in speech. For just as the Celtiberians ¢ 
make steel from iron by burying it in the earth and 
then cleaning off the large earthy accumulation, so 
the speech of Spartans has no dross, but being 
disciplined by the removal of all superfluities, it is 
tempered to complete efficiency ; for this capacity of 
theirs for aphoristic speech and for quickness and 
the ability to turn out a neat phrase in repartee is 
the fruit of much silence. 

And we must be careful to offer to chatterers 
examples of this terseness, so that they may see how 
charming and how effective they are. For example : 
“The Spartans to Philip: Dionysius in Corinth.” ¢ 
And again, when Philip wrote to them, “‘ If I invade 
Laconia, I shall turn you out,” they wrote back, 
“Tf.” And when King Demetrius? was annoyed and 
shouted, “‘ Have the Spartans sent only one envoy to 
me?” the envoy replied undismayed, “ One to one.” 

And among the men of old also sententious speakers 
are admired, and upon the temple of the Pythian 
Apollo the Amphictyons inscribed, not the Iliad and 
the Odyssey or the paeans of Pindar, but ‘‘ Know thy- 


¢ Cf. Diodorus, v. 33. 4. 

? Cf. Tryphon apud Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, iii. p. 202 ; 
Quintilian, viii, 6. 52; Dionysius the Younger upon being 
expelled from Syracuse (cf. Joralia, 783 p) kept a school in 
Corinth. The expression is somewhat like saying, ‘“‘ Re- 
member St. Helena.” 

¢ Cf. Life of Demetrius, xlii. (909 c); Moralia, 233 e. In 
Moralia, 216 8, Agis (the Younger ?) makes the remark to 
Philip. 
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' ézion Stegmann, confirmed by G: efoc or oxomet. 





2 Cf. Moralia, 408 £, 385 p, 164.8; Pausanias, x. 24. 1; 
Tryphon, l.c. ; Plato, Charmides, 165 a. 

® Cf. Moralia, 164 8. 

© As though derived from Aogds, “ slanting, 


” 


ous’’; and see Roscher, s.v. 
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self’? and “‘ Avoid extremes” and “ Give a pledge 
and mischief is at hand,’ admiring, as they did, the 
compactness and simplicity of the expression which 
contains within a small compass a well-forged senti- 
ment. And is not the god himself fond of conciseness 
and brevity in his oracles, and is he not called Loxias ¢ 
because he avoids prolixity rather than obscurity ? 
And are not those who indicate by signs, without a 
word, what must be done,’ praised and admired 
exceedingly? So Heracleitus,? when his fellow- 
citizens asked him to propose some opinion about 
concord, mounted the platform, took a cup of cold 
water, sprinkled it with barley-meal, stirred it with 
penny-royal, drank it up, and departed, thus demon- 
strating to them that to be satisfied with whatever 
they happen upon and not to want expensive things 
is to keep cities in peace and concord. And Scilurus,/ 
king of the Scythians, left behind him eighty sons ; 
when he was dying, he asked for a bundle of spear- 
shafts and bade his sons take it and break it in pieces, 
tied closely together as the shafts were. When they 
gave up the task, he himself drew all the spears out 
one by one and easily broke them in two, thus reveal- 
ing that the harmony and concord of his sons was a 
strong and invincible thing, but that their disunion 
would be weak and unstable. 

18. If anyone will but review and recollect con- 
stantly these and similar instances, he may conceiy- 
ably stop taking pleasure in foolish chatter. But as 
for me, that famous case of the slave puts me utterly 
to shame when I reflect what immense importance it 


4 Cf. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 66. 
* Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker’, i. p. 144, A 3b. 
? Cf. Moralia, 174 r and Nachst&dt’s note ad loc. 
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1 otras G: obros. 


2 20Ce cavrov in some MSs. 





* Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 473, ades. 347; ¢f. 518 rF— 
519 a, infra. 
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is to pay attention to what is said and to be master of 
our purpose. Pupius Piso, the orator, not wishing to 
be troubled, ordered his slaves to speak only in 
answer to questions and not a word more. Subse- 
quently, wishing to pay honour to Clodius when he 
was a magistrate, Piso gave orders that he be invited 
to dinner and prepared what was, we may suppose, a 
sumptuous banquet. When the hour came, the other 
guests were present, but Clodius was still expected, 

and Piso repeatedly sent the slave who regularly 
carried invitations to see if Clodius was approaching. 

And when evening came and he was finally despaired 
of, Piso said to the slave, ‘* See here, did you give him 
the invitation? ’’ “I did,” said the slave. “ Why 
hasn’t he come then?” ‘“ Because he declined.” 
“Then why didn’t you tell me at once?” “‘ Because 
you didn’t ask me that.’’ So a Roman slave, but the 
Athenian slave while digging will tell his master 


On what terms the truce is made,* 


so great in all things is the force of habit. And of 
this let us now speak. 

19. For it is impossible to check the babbler by 
gripping the reins, as it were; his disease must be 
mastered by habituation. In the first place, then, 
when questions are asked of neighbours, let him 
accustom himself to remaining silent until all have 
refused a response : 


For counsel's aim is not that of a race,?® 
as Sophocles © says, nor, indeed, is this the aim of 
» To see who can get to the goal first. 


¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 312, Frag. 772 (Frag. 856 
ed. Pearson, vol. iii. p. 63). 
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speaking and answering. For in a race the victory is 
his who comes in first ; but here, if another makes a 
sufficient answer, it is proper to join in the approval 
and assent and so acquire the reputation of being a 
friendly fellow. But if such an answer is not made, 
then it is not invidious or inopportune both to point 
out the answer others have not known and thus to fill 
in the gap. And, in particular, let us be on our guard, 
when someone else has been asked a question, that we 
do not forestall him by taking the answer out of his 
mouth. For perhaps there are other times also when 
it is not seemly, another having been asked, to 
shoulder him aside and volunteer ourselves, since we 
shall seem to be casting a slur both on the man asked, 
as being unable to furnish what is demanded of him, 
and on the asker, as being ignorant of the source from 
which he can get help; and, in particular, such pre- 
cipitancy and boldness in answering questions smacks 
of insolence. For one who tries to get in the answer 
ahead of the man who is questioned suggests, ‘* What 
do you need him for?” or ‘‘ What does ke know ?” or 
“When I am present, no one else should be asked 
about these matters.” And yet we often ask people 
questions, not because we need an answer, but to elicit 
some friendly word from them, and because we wish 
to draw them on to friendly converse, as Socrates did 
with Theaetetus and Charmides.* So to take the 
answer out of another’s mouth, to divert another’s 
hearing and attract his attention and wrest it from 
some other, is as bad as to run up and kiss someone 
who wished to be kissed by somebody else, or to turn 
toward yourself someone who was looking at another ; 
since, even if he who has been asked cannot give the 


* Cf. Plato, Theaetetus, 143 p, Charmides, 154 © ff. 
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information, it is proper to practise restraint and 
conform oneself to the wish of the asker and thus to 
encounter with modesty and decorum the situation, 
an invitation, as it were, given to another. And 
it is also true that if persons who are asked questions 
make mistakes in their answers, they meet with just 
indulgence; but he who voluntarily undertakes an 
answer and anticipates another is unpleasant even if 
he corrects a mistake, and if he makes a mistake 
himself, he affords a malicious joy to one and all, and 
becomes an object of ridicule. 

20. Then the second matter for diligent practice 
concerns our own answers; to these the chatterer 
must pay very close attention : in the first place, that 
he may not inadvertently give a serious answer to 
those who provoke him to talk merely that they may 
insolently ridicule him.* For some persons who re- 
quire no information, but merely to divert and amuse 
themselves, devise questions and put them to men of 
this sort to set going their foolish twaddle. Against 
this talkers should be on their guard and not leap 
upon a subject quickly, or as though grateful that it 
is offered to them, but should first consider both the 
character of the questioner and the necessity for the 
question. And when it appears that the questioner 
is really anxious to learn, the babbler must accustom 
himself to stop and leave between the question and 
the answer an interval, in which the asker may add 
anything he wishes and he himself may reflect upon 
his reply instead of overrunning and obscuring the 
question by giving a long string of answers in a 
hurry while the qucstion is still being asked. For 
although the Pythian priestess is accustomed to 


@ Cf. Moralia, 547 c. 
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deliver some oracles on the instant, even before the 
question is put—for the god whom she serves 


Understands the dumb and hears when no man speaks *— 


yet the man who wishes to make a careful answer 
must wait to apprehend exactly the sense and the 
intent of him who asks the question, lest it befall, as 
the proverb ® has it, 

They asked for buckets, but tubs were refused. 


In any case this ravenous hunger for talking must be 
checked so that it may not seem as though a stream 
which has long been pressing hard upon the tongue 
were being gladly discharged at the instance of the 
question. Socrates, in fact, used to control his thirst 
in this manner—he would not allow himself to drink 
after exercise until he had drawn up and poured out 
the first bucketful, so that his irrational part might 
be trained to await the time dictated by reason. 

21. Furthermore, there are three kinds of answers 
to questions : the barely necessary, the polite, and 
the superfluous. For example, if someone asks, “‘ Is 
Socrates at home?” one person may reply, as it 
were unwillingly and grudgingly, ‘“ Not at home.” 
And if he wishes to adopt the Laconic style, he may 
omit the “‘ At home ” and only utter the bare nega- 
tive. So the Spartans, when Philip wrote to ask if 
they would receive him into their city, wrote a large 
“No” on the paper and sent it back. Another will 
answer more politely, ‘“ He is not at home, but at the 
bank,” and if he wants to give fuller measure may 

* Cf. Herodotus, i. 47. 


> Paroemiographi Graeci, i. p.28; Kock, Com. Att. Frag., 
iii. p. 494, ades. 454. 
5 sv added by Capps; xdprnv tiv adrjv Tucker. 
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add, “ waiting there for sorne guests.” But your 
over-officious and garrulous man, particularly if he 
happens to have read Antimachus ¢ of Colophon, will 
say, ‘‘ He is not at home, but at the bank, waiting for 
some Jonian guests on whose behalf he has had a 
letter from Alcibiades who is near Miletus staying 
with Tissaphernes,’ the satrap of the Great King, 
who formerly used to help the Spartans, but now is 
attaching himself to the Athenians because of Alci- 
biades. For Alcibiades desires to be restored to his 
native country and therefore is causing Tissaphernes 
to change sides.’’ And he will run on, reciting at full 
stretch the whole eighth book of Thucydides, and 
deluge the questioner until, before he has done, 
Miletus is at war again and Alcibiades exiled for the 
second time. 

Regarding this tendency especially, one must keep 
talkativeness within bounds by following the question 
step by step and circumscribing the answer within a 
circle to which the questioner’s need gives the centre 
and the radius.© So when Carneades,? who had not 
yet acquired a great reputation, was disputing in a 
gymnasium, the director sent and bade him lower his 
voice, which was a very loud one. And when Car- 
neades said, ‘‘ Give me something to regulate my 
voice,” the director aptly rejoined, “‘ I am giving you 
the person conversing with you.” So, in making an 
answer, let the wishes of the questioner provide the 
regulation. 

* The epic poet, a by-word for longwindedness: thus 
Catullus (95. 10) calls him ‘“‘ tumidus.” 

° Cf. Life of Alcibiades, xxiv. (204 B-c). 

© Cf. Moralia, 524 ©, 603 2, 776 F, $22 p, 1098 pv. 


@ Cf. Diogenes Laertius, iv. 63; for Carneades’ noisiness 
cf. Moralia, 791 a-z. 
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Omov Tis dAye?, Ket Kal ae xetp”? EXets 
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1 éoGtew dvavetOe. Bernardakis from Mor., 521 F, infra, 
661 F: avareiBer eobiew. 


2 5 TY xeip’] Tov voov Stobaeus. 
3 é¢° éaurd] év éavr@ all mss. except GD. 


« Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 3.63 Moralia, 124 v, 
521 ¥F, infra, 661 F. Cf. ‘Moralia, 546 p, 630 F ff. 

¢ For example, Homer, hh. i. 269 ff. 

4 Cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 48, Menander, Frag. 
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22. Moreover, just as Socrates * used to urge men 
to be on their guard against those foods which induce 
us to eat when we are not hungry, and against those 
liquids which induce us to drink when we are not 
thirsty, so it is with the babbler as regards subjects 
for talk: those in which he takes most delight and 
employs ad nauseam he should fear and stoutly resist 
when they stream in upon him. For example, military 
men? are great tellers of war-stories, and the Poet 
introduces Nestor ° in that character, often narrating 
his own deeds of prowess. Again,as one might expect, 
those who have scored a victory in the law-courts or 
have had some unexpected success at the courts of 
governors or kings are attacked, as it were, by a 
malady which never leaves them, by the desire to call 
to mind and tell over and over again how they made 
their entrance, how they were presented, how they 
argued, how they held forth, how they confuted some 
opponents or accusers, how they were applauded. 
For their delight is far more loquacious than that 
well-known insomnia in the comedy ?: it often fans 
itself into new flame and makes itself ever fresh with 
each successive telling. They are, therefore, ready to 
slip into such subjects on any pretext. For not only 

Where one feels pain, there will he keep his hand,¢ 
but also what causes pleasure draws the voice toward 
itself and twists the tongue from a desire to dwell 
perpetually on the joys of remembrance. So also 
with lovers, who chiefly occupy themselves with con- 


164 (p. 353 ed. Allinson): ‘* Surely of all things insomnia is 
the most loquacious. At any rate, it has roused me and 
brings me here to tell my whole life from the very beginning.” 
¢ A proverb, according to Stobaeus, vol. v. p. 860 ed. 
Hense, where see the note. ‘* Ubi dolor, ibi digitus.” 
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1 efdaov Kock: eddatpov. 
2 et] 4 or 4 Some Mss. 
® gad’ 6 Reiske: aad. 
* zpoayayeiv Kal dzounkévar most Mss, 
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versation that recalls some memory of the objects of 
their love ; and if they cannot talk to human beings, 
they will speak of their passion to inanimate things : 


O dearest bed ! 
and 


O blesséd lamp, Bacchis thought you a god, 
And greatest god you are if she thinks so.? 


There is, however, really not a pin’s difference ® to 
the chatterer what subjects may arise ; nevertheless 
he that has a greater weakness for one class of 
subjects than for the other should be on his guard 
against these subjects and force himself to hold back 
and withdraw as far as possible from them, since they 
are always able, because of the pleasure they give, 
to lure him on to dilate upon them. And talkers 
have this same difficulty with those subjects in which 
they think that they surpass all others because of 
some experience or acquired habit. For such a 
person, being self-centred and vain, 


Will give the chief part of the day to that 
In which he chances to surpass himself ¢; 


the great reader will spend it in narrating tales, the 
literary expert in technical discussions, the wide 
traveller and wanderer over the face of the earth in 
stories of foreign parts. We must, therefore, be on 
our guard against these subjects also, since garrulity 
is enticed by them, like a beast making for familiar 


* Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iti. p. 488, ades. 151, 152. 

® Literally “‘ a white line ” on a white stone: ef. Sophocles, 
Frag. 330 ed. Pearson (307 ed. Nauck) with the note; Plato, 
Charmides, 154 8; Paroemiographi Graeci, i. pp. 109, 327. 

¢ Nauck. Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 413, Euripides, Frag. 183. 
2-3, from the intiopé; cf. Moralia, 43 8, 622 a, 630 B. 
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1 odrw] atv most Mss. 
2 +6 Emperius, confirmed by mss.: 7@. 








® Xenophon, Cyropaedia, i. 4.4; ef. Moralia, 632 c. 
® With this chapter cf. chapters 18 and 19 of De Laude 
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haunts. And Cyrus’s? conduct was admirable, be- 
cause he challenged his mates to match themselves 
with him, not in those contests in which he was 
superior, but in those in which he was less skilled 
than they, so that he might cause no pain by sur- 
passing them and might also have the advantage of 
learning something. But the chatterer, on the con- 
trary, if some topic comes up from which he can learn 
and find out something he does not know, thrusts it 
aside and diverts it, being unable to give even so 
small a fee as silence, but he works steadily around 
until he drives the conversation into the stale and 
well-worn paths of twaddle. Just so, in my native 
town, there was a man who chanced to have read two 
or three books of Ephorus, and would always bore 
everybody to death and put every dinner-party to 
rout by invariably narrating the battle of Leuctra 
and its sequel; so he got the nickname of “‘ Epa- 
meinondas.’’ > 

23. Nevertheless, this is the least of the evils, and 
we should turn garrulity into these channels ; for 
talkativeness will be less unpleasant when its excesses 
are in some learned subject. Yet such persons must 
accustom themselves to do some writing and so argue 
all by themselves. So Antipater ¢ the Stoic, since, as 
it seems, he could not and would not come to close 
quarters with Carneades? and his violent attacks 
upon the Stoa, used to fill whole books with written 
disputations against him, and so earned the sobriquet 
of ‘ Pen-valiant.’? But with the talker, such shadow- 


Ipsius (Moralia, 546 s-r) and the first part of Quaestiones 
‘onviv., ii. 1 (Moralia, 629 E—632 c). 
© Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., iil, p. 244, Frag. 5. 
4 Cf. Aulus Gellius, xvii. 15. 1. 
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* ypagetoy G: ypddew. 
2 doraiper) dzraiper most Mss. 
3 mélov Reiske, confirmed by G: meéorra. 
4 ure Reiske: ove. 5 §¢ Wilamowitz: re. 
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boxing ¢ with the pen and such alarums, by keeping 
him away from the multitude, may rerhaps make him 
less of a daily burden to his associates, just as dogs 
that vent their anger on sticks and stones are less 
savage to men. And it will also be very advan- 
tageous for chatterers to frequent invariably the 
company of their superiors and elders, out of respect 
for whose opinion they will become accustomed to 
silence. 

And with these exercises in habituation it is proper 
to intermix and entwine that well-known vigilance 
and habit of reflection, at the very moment when we 
are about to speak and the words are hurrying to our 
lips, ‘‘ What is this remark that is so pressing and 
importunate ? What object is my tongue pant- 
ing for? What good will come of its being said 
or what ill of its being suppressed?” For it is not 
as though the remark were some oppressive weight 
which one ought to get rid of, since it stays by you 
all the same even if it is spoken; when men talk, it 
is either for their own sake, because they need some- 
thing, or to benefit their hearers, or they seek to 
ingratiate themselves with each other by seasoning 
with the salt of conversation the pastime or business 
in which they happen to be engaged. But if a re- 
mark is neither useful to the speaker nor of serious 
importance to the hearers, and if pleasure or charm is 
notin it, why isit made? For the futile and purpose- 
less can exist in speech as well as in deeds. 

And over and above all else we must keep at hand 
and in our minds the saying of Simonides,® that he 
had often repented of speaking, but never of holding 


2 Cf, Plato, Lavws, 830 a-c. 
* Cf. Moralia, 10 F, 125 p; 505 ¥, supra. 
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his tongue. We must remember also that practice is 
master of all things and stronger than anything else ; 
since people can even get rid of hiccoughs and coughs 
by resisting them resolutely and with much pain and 
trouble. But silence, as Hippocrates ® says, not only 
prevents thirst, but also never causes sorrow and 
suffering. 


* Cf. Moralia, 90 c-p. 
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(DE CURIOSITATE) 


VOL. VI Q 





INTRODUCTION 


Tuts essay, which was apparently written only a short 
time before De Garrulitate* has much the same 
interest and charm as that pleasant work. The 
essays are akin in many ways; portions of the later 
treatise are merely a reshaping of ideas and common- 
places which the earlier had adumbrated. 

The source of much of this work has been traced to 
Ariston of Chios by O. Hense (Rhein. Mus.,xlv. 541 ff.) ; 
and F. Krauss® has shown with some success the 
relation to diatribe literature. 

The essay was already known to Aulus Gellius 
(xi. 16), who speaks with feeling of the difficulty of 
rendering woAvrpaypootvy in Latin °; nor has it been 
unknown to English moralists. Jeremy Taylor has 
again borrowed largely from it in his Holy Living, ii. 5. 

In the translation of this and the preceding essay 
I am greatly indebted to Mr. Tucker’s ¢ spirited ver- 
sion, from which I have taken numerous phrases and 
sometimes whole sentences. 

The work is No. 97 in the Lamprias catalogue. 


« And no doubt also before De Tranquillitate (so rightly 
Brokate). 

* Die Rhetorischen Schriften Plutarchs, Munich Diss., 
Nirnberg, 1912, pp. 67 ff. See also the interesting table 
(p. 87) of rhetorical figures which places our essay in the very 
centre of Plutarch’s literary activity. 

¢ It is hard to render it in Enklish also. The translator 
uses the word “ curiosity ’’—Ep. 

@ Select Essays of Plutarch, Oxford, Clarendon, 1913. 
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> eumvéovow] exivéovaay Reiske. 


3 dpuwoyérus Reiske: dws yé mws. 





@ Chaeroneia. 
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1. Ir is perhaps best to avoid a house which has no 
ventilation, or is gloomy, or cold in winter, or un- 
healthy ; yet if familiarity has made you fond of 
the place, it is possible to make it brighter, better 
ventilated, and healthier by altering the lights, shift- 
ing the stairs, and opening some doors and closing 
others. Even some cities have gaincd by such 
changes. So in the case of my own town,? which used 
to face the west and receive the full force of the sun 
in the late afternoon from Parnassus, they say that 
it was turned by Chaeron to face the east. And 
Empedocles,® the natural philosopher, by blocking 
up a certain mountain gorge, which permitted the 
south wind to blow a dire and pestilential draught 
down upon the plains, was thought to have shut 
plague out of his country. 

Since, then, there are certain unhealthy and in- 
jurious states of mind which allow winter and dark- 
ness to enter the soul, it is better to thrust these out 
and to make a clean sweep to the foundations, thus 
giving to ourselves a clear sky and light and pure air ; 
but if that is impossible, it is best at least to inter- 
change and readjust them in some way or other, 
turning or shifting them about. 

> Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokratiker®, i. p. 284. A 143 ef. 
Moralia, 1126 B. 
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1 Saaos Bdwp Kal” adds ardves 7} Sp. audi wér. Madvig. 





« Cf. Menander’s typical curious slave, a zoAumpaypywr, 
47 4 
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Such a malady of the mind, to take the firstinstance, 
is curjosity, which is a desire to learn the troubles of 
others,? a disease which is thought to be free from 
neither envy nor malice : 

Why do you look so sharp on others’ ills, 

Malignant man, yet overlook your own ?? 
Shift your curiosity from things without and turn it 
inwards ; if you enjoy dealing with the recital of 
troubles, you have much occupation at home: 

Great as the water flowing down Alizon, 

Many as the leaves around the oak,* 
so great a quantity of transgressions will you find in 
your own life, of afflictions in your own soul, of over- 
sights in the performance of your own obligations. 

For as Xenophon @ says that good householders 
have a special place for sacrificial utensils, and a 
special place for dinner-ware, and that farming imple- 
ments should be stored elsewhere, and apart from 
them the weapons of war; even so in your own case 
you have one store of faults arising from envy, another 
from jealousy, another from cowardice, another from 
pettiness. Assault these, examine these! Block up 
the windows and the side-doors of your curiosity that 
open on your neighbours’ property, and open up 
others leading to your own—to the men’s quarters, 
to the women’s quarters, to the living-rooms of your 
servants! Here this curiosity and meddlesomeness 
of yours will have an occupation not unhelpful or 
oe says (Frag. 850 Kock): otd€v yAuxurepov éorw 7 mdvr’ 

€var. 

Sia Rock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 476, ades. 359 ; cf. 469 z, 
supra. 


¢ A verse of unknown origin; the text is probably corrupt. 
# Oeconomicus, viii. 19, 20. 
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A lol , ec a » FAG iy. °A } 
mapa Tod pdvrews, wv ever’ FADev cis “Ardov- 
amvbopevos S€ TobTo mpos TE TAUTHV ETpEPpev adTdr, 
Kat Tas GAAas yuvaixas avéxpwe, Tis 7) Tupe Kal ris 
Kady XAwpis cat 81a ri HS Emucdorn aéBavev 


asapevn Bpdyov aimdy ad’ dymAoto peddOpov.* 


1 +pardpynv] mapéeBnvy Mor., 168 B. 
2 eddav Nylander: ddecv. 
3 évriOecOar Pohlenz: dzoriPecbat or wepiridecbat. 
4 fj] 7 all mss. but two. 
5 neddbpov] omitted in all mss. except two, 
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malicious, but useful and salutary if each one will but 
say to himself, 
Where did I err? And what deed have I done? 
What duty neglected ?¢ 

2, But as it is, like the Lamia in the fable, who, 
they say, when at home sleeps in blindness with her 
eyes stored away in a jar, but when she goes abroad 
puts in her eyes and can see, so each one of us, in 
our dealings with others abroad, puts his meddle- 
someness, like an eye, into his maliciousness ; but 
we are often tripped up by our own faults and vices 
by reason of our ignorance of them, since we provide 
ourselves with no sight or light by which to inspect 
them. Therefore the busybody is also more useful 
to his enemies than to himself,® for he rebukes and 
drags out their faults and demonstrates to them 
what they should avoid or correct, but he neglects the 
greater part of his own domestic errors through his 
passionate interest in those abroad. So Odysseus ° 
refused to converse even with his mother until he 
had learned from the seer? the matters by reason 
of which he had come to the House of Hades; and 
when he had his answer, he both turned to his mother 
and also made inquiries of the other women,’ asking 
who was Tyro, who the beautiful Cloris, why Epicasté 
met her death 


Tying a noose, sheer-hung, from the high roof.‘ 


a “ Pythagoras,” Carmina Aurea, 42; cf. Moralia, 168 B. 

> Cf. Moralia, 87 s-c. 

¢ Cf. Homer, Od., xi. 88 ff.; Ps.-Lucian, De Astrologia, 24. 

¢ Teiresias. 

© Od., xi. 229 ff. 

? Ibid. 278; Epicasté is better known as Jocasta, the 
mother of Oedipus. 
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1 748] tiv8y most Mss. 
2 dnoddiwxerv] deSwxev Some MSS. 
3 yéous] Jeovs, or ’A@nvaious, or Gearas various MSs. 
* oixig] oikioxm Valckenaer. 
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But we, while treating our own affairs with consider- 
able laxity and ignorance and neglect, pry into the 
pedigrees of the rest of the world: our neighbour's 
grandfather was a Syrian and his grandmother a 
‘Thracian * ; so-and-so owes three talents and has not 
paid the interest. We inquire also into such matters 
as where so-and-so’s wife was coming back from,° and 
what A and B’s private conversation in the corner was 
about. Yet Socrates went about seeking to solve the 
question of what arguments Pythagoras used to carry 
conviction ; and Aristippus, when he met Ischo- 
machus at Olympia, asked him by what manner of 
conversation Socrates succeeded in so affecting the 
young men. And when Aristippus had gleaned a 
few odd seeds and samples of Socrates’ talk, he was 
so moved that he suffered a physical collapse and 
became quite pale and thin. Finally he sailed for 
Athens and slaked his burning thirst with draughts 
from the fountain-head, and engaged ina study of the 
man and his words and his philosophy, of which the 
end and aim was to come to recognize one’s own 
vices and so rid oneself of them. 

3. Yet there are some who cannot bear to face 
their own lives, regarding these as a most unlovely 
spectacle, or to reflect and revolve upon themselves, 
like a light, the power of reason, but their souls, being 
full of all manner of vices, shuddering and frightened 
at what is within, leap outwards and prowl about 
other people’s concerns and there batten and make 
fat their own malice. For as a domestic fowl will 
often, though its own food lies near at hand, slip 
into a corner and there scratch 


® That is, both were probably slaves, 
» i.e, where she had been. 
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1 évOd8e xal most Mss, 
2 xompin] xompia all mss. but G, 
70 ye] ye TO Most Mss, 
4 @ added by Capps. 
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Where one sole barley grain perhaps appears 
In the dung-heap,* 
in the same way busybodies, passing over topics and 
narratives which are in plain view and matters con- 
cerning which no one prevents their inquiring or is 
vexed if inquiry is made, pick out the hidden and 
obscure troubles of every household. And yet it was 
surely a clever answer that the Egyptian gave to the 
man who asked him what he was carrying wrapped 
up: “ That’s why it is wrapped up.” And why, 
if you please, are you inquisitive about what is con- 
cealed ? If it were not something bad, it would not 
be concealed. Yet it is not customary to walk into 
the house of someone else without at least first knock- 
ing on the door ; but nowadays there are doormen and 
formerly there were knockers to be struck at the 
door and give warning, so that the stranger might not 
catch the mistress of the house or the unmarried 
daughter unawares, or a slave being punished or the 
maid-servants screaming. But it is for these very 
things that the busybody slips in. A sober and re- 
spectable household he would not willingly enter as a 
spectator even if he were invited to come; but the 
matters to conceal which keys and bolts and street- 
doors are used—these are what he uncovers and 
communicates to outsiders. And yet “the winds 
with which we are most vexed,” as Ariston? says, 
“are those which pull up our garments,” but the 
busybody strips off not only the mantles and tunics 
of those near him, but also their very walls; he 
flings the doors wide open and makes his way, like 


4 Perhaps a verse of Callimachus (Frag. anon. 374 ed. 
Schneider). 
» Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., i. pp. 89-90, Frag. 401. 
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vods 8] 8¢ rods most mss. of Plutarch and Aristophanes. 
mavra] ravroia Reiske. 

pbdceev dv WC, H.: dédce. 

7 rov alcbaréuevov W.C.H. after Madvig (who read 70): tov 
or 76 mpoacbavdpevor. 


a ome 





* Hesiod, Works and Days, 519; ef. 465 v, supra. 
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a piercing wind, “through the maiden of tender 
skin,’ * and creeps in, searching out with slanderous 
intent drunken revels and dances and_ all-night 
festivals. 

4, And like Cleon in the comedy,? 


His hands in Beggar-town, his mind on Thefton,¢ 


so the mind of the busybody is at the same time in 
mansions of the rich, in hovels of the poor, in royal 
courts, and in bridal chambers of the newly-wed. He 
searches out everybody’s business, that of strangers 
and that of rulers, nor is this search of his without 
danger; but just as thougha man should taste aconite? 
through curiosity about its properties, he would find 
that he had killed the taster before he had got his 
taste, so those who search out the vices of those more 
powerful than themselves destroy themselves before 
they acquire their knowledge. For instance those 
who scarcely glance * at these sunbeams which have 
been poured down so lavishly upon us all, but reck- 
lessly dare to gaze upon the orb itself and to rend 
its radiance apart, striving to force their way within, 
are blinded. This is the reason why Philippides,’ 
the comic poet, made an excellent reply when King 
Lysimachus once said to him, ‘‘ Which one of my 
possessions may I share with you?”’ “ Anything, 
Sire,” said Philippides, “‘ except your secrets.” For 
only the most pleasant and most decorous attributes 
of kings are displayed openly—their banquets and 
wealth and festivals and favours ; but if there is any- 

> Aristophanes, Knights, 79; Klopidai (Thief-deme) is a 
play upon the actual deme Kropidai. 

¢ Or better, Theevingen. 4 Cf. Moralia, 49 BE. 

* Cf. Xenophon, Ifemorabilia, iv. 3. 14. 

4 Cf. 508 c, supra. 
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ev] omitted in most Mss. 
edyaveordry Pohlenz; ebyeveardry or ebaperectarn. 
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@ In 515 v, supra. 
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thing secret, do not approach it, but let it be! The 
joy of a prosperous king is not concealed, nor is his 
laughter when he is amused, nor his outlay on enter- 
tainment and favours ; but it is time for alarm when 
something is hidden, something dark, unsmiling, un- 
approachable, a storehouse of festering wrath, or the 
meditation of a punishment indicative of sullen anger, 
or jealousy of a wife, or some suspicion against a son, 
or distrust of a friend. Beware of this darkening 
and gathering cloud! That which is now hidden will 
be disclosed to you when the cloud bursts forth amid 
crashes of thunder and bolts of lightning ! 
5. What escape is there, then, from this vice? By 

a process of shifting and diverting our inquisitiveness, 
as has been said,* and, if possible, by turning the 
soul to better and more pleasant subjects. Direct 
your curiosity to heavenly things and things on 
earth, in the air, in the sea. Are you by nature fond 
of small or of great spectacles? If of great ones, 
apply your curiosity to the sun : where does it set and 
whence does it rise? Inquire into the changes in the 
moon, as you would into those of a human being: 
what becomes of all the light she has spent and from 
what source did she regain it, how does it happen that 

When out of darkness first she comes anew, 

She shows her face increasing fair and full: 

And when she reaches once her brightest sheen, 

Again she wastes away and comes to naught?? 
And these are secrets of Nature, yet Nature is not 
vexed with those who find them out. Or suppose 
you have renounced great things. Then turn your 


» Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 315, Sophocles, Frag. 787 


(871 ed. Pearson); the full quotation may be found in Life 
of Demetrius, xlv. (911 c-p). Cf. also Moralia, 282 p. 
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1 &eorw Pohlenz: €or. 
2 Es , Dibner: , : 
neonpwat ... KavoAaxtiopol Diibner: meojpara . .. Kat 
dmoAaxticpol. 
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curiosity to smaller ones: how are some plants 
always blooming and green and rejoicing in the dis- 
play of their wealth at every season, while others are 
sometimes like these, but at other times, like a human 
spendthrift, they squander all at once their abundance 
and are left bare and beggared? Why, again, do 
some plants produce elongated fruits, others angular, 
and still others round and globular ? 

But perhaps you will have no curiosity about these 
subjects since there is nothing evil in them. Yet if 
your zest for meddling must by all means be for ever 
feeding and dwelling on depraved things, like a 
maggot on dead matter, let us escort it to history and 
supply it with an unstinted abundance of evils. For 
there you will find 


The deaths of men, the shufflings off of life, 


seductions of women, assaults of slaves, slanders of 
friends, compounding of poisons, envies, jealousies, 
shipwrecks of households, overthrow of empires. 
Glut and enjoy yourself and cause no trouble or pain 
to any of your associates ! 

6. But curiosity apparently takes no pleasure in 
stale calamities, but wants them hot and fresh; it 
enjoys the spectacle of novel tragedies and has not 
much zest for association with the comic and more 
cheerful side of life. Consequently when anyone 
tells the tale of a wedding or a sacrifice or a compli- 
mentary escort, the busybody is a careless and in- 
attentive listener, and declares that he has already 
heard most of the details and urges the narrator to 


* Aeschylus, Suppliants, 937; ¢f. Moralia, 937 r. 


3 Biov Aeschylus. + nyeporwv most Mss. 
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1 doddv] de(Swv most Mss.: dndav Lumb. 
* dirorpaypoovry most Mss, 
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cut them short or skip them. But if someone sitting 
near at hand narrates the seduction of a maiden or 
the adultery of a wife or the framing of a law-suit or 
a quarrel of brothers, the busybody neither dozes 
off to sleep nor pleads an engagement, 


But asks more speech and proffers both his ears % 


and that saying,® 
Alas! 

How much more readily than glad events 

Is mischance carried to the ears of men ! 
is spoken truly when applied to busybodies. For as 
cupping-glasses ¢ draw from the flesh what is worst in 
it, so the ears of busybodies attract the most evil 
stories. Or rather, as cities have certain unlucky and 
dismal gates through which they lead out condemned 
criminals and cast out the refuse? and the seape- 
goats, while nothing undefiled or sacred either goes 
in or out through them, so also the ears of busybodies 
give passage and thoroughfare to nothing good or 
decent, but only to gruesome tales, serving, as they 
do, as conveyance for foul and polluted narratives. 

The only song that’s heard within my house 

Is wailing cries.¢ 
This is the one Muse and Siren for busybodies, this 
is the sweetest of all music to their ears. 

For curiosity is really a passion for finding out 
whatever is hidden and concealed, and no one con- 
ceals a good thing when he has it ; why, people even 
pretend to have good things when they have them 


* Callimachus, Frag. anon. 375 ed. Schneider. 
® Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 913, ades. 386. 
* Cf. 469 B, supra, and Moralia, 600 c. 
© Cf. Moralia, 271 4. © Cf. 463 8, supra. 
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pov dpeyopevos, emiyaipekaktas ouvexyeTat made, 
pdvov Kat jPacKavias ddeAPD. podvos pev yap 
eort Avy én’ dAAorpiots dyabois, emixatperarta 
s 507) en aAAorptois kaxots" duporepa 8 ék 
mafovs dvnuepov Kal OnpiwSovs yeyévntar THs 
kaxonbetas. 

7. Odrw & éxdorw Avmnpoy cor % Tav crept 
abrov Kandy dvaxddupus, ware moMovs dmoBavety 
mporepov 7 Sei€al Te TOV d-rroppiyreav voonpdray 
tarpois. dhépe yap “Hpdgidov q ‘Epaciorparov 7 
TOV “AokAnmeov avrov, 67 yy dvOpwr7os, exovTa Ta 
ddppaxa Kal 7a dpyava, Kar’ olkiav Tpoorardjuevov" 
dvaxpivew Ba Tes Exel oupuyya Tra,pe, SaxrdAvov* 7 
yoy Kapktvov ev borépa KaiTot owrTnpisy éort THs 
Texvns tatrys TO Tohbmpaypov" GAG. was av TUS, 
oluat, Tov TovodTov amjAacev, ore THY _xpetav ov 
TEpyLeveny achnros em’ aAdAoTpiwy KaKdv epXeTat 
Karavenaw. ob be moAuTpaypoves abrd Tatra Kat 
Ta Toure ért xetpova Cntotaw, od Beparrevovres 
aAAd Lovov dvaxadiarovres: 6Gev pecobvrat oe- 
Kaiws. kal yap Tos Tedcvas Bapuvopeba Kal due- 
xepaivopev, ody dray Ta eudavy Trav ctoayopevey 
exréywouw, add’ dtav Ta KeKpvppeva Cntodvres év 
adAotpiois oKevert Kai dopriow dvaotpédwrrat: 
KatTot TOOTO woLely 6 vopos didwow avrots, Kat 
PAdwrovrat pu movoivres. of dé roAuTpadypoves 


1 Taptordpevov Some MSS, 2 rept 8axrdAcov Most MSS. 


2 A term better expressed by the German Schadenfreude. 

* Cf. Moralia, 1046 3. 

° Of Chalcedon, a great anatomist of the Alexandrian age 
(flor. circa 300 B.c.). 
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not. Since, then, it is the searching out of troubles 
that the busybody desires, he is possessed by the 
affliction called ‘‘ malignancy,’’* brother to envy and 
spite. For envy is pain at another’s good, while 
malignancy is joy at another’s evil ® ; and both spring 
from a savage and bestial affliction, a vicious nature. 

7. So painful for all of us is the revelation of our 
own troubles that many die rather than reveal to 
physicians some hidden malady. Just imagine Hero- 
philus ¢ or Erasistratus 4 or Asclepius himself, when 
he was a mortal man,’ carrying about their drugs and 
instruments, calling at one house after another, and 
inquiring whether a man had an abscess in the anus 
or a woman a cancer in the womb! And yet the 
inquisitiveness of this profession is a salutary thing. 
Yet everyone, I imagine, would have driven such a 
man away, because he does not wait to be sent for, but 
comes unsummoned to investigate others’ infirmities. 
And busybodies search out these very matters and 
others still worse, not to cure, but merely to expose 
them. For this reason they are hated deservedly. 
For example, we are annoyed and displeased with 
customs-officials, not when they pick up those articles 
which we are importing openly, but when in the 
search for concealed goods they pry into baggage and 
merchandize which are another’s property. And yet 
the law allows them to do this and they would lose 7 
by not doing so, But busybodies ruin and abandon 

4 Of Ceos, worked in Alexandria at the height of his fame 
(258 B.c.). 

* Asclepius, the son of Apollo, was deified after death as 
the god of medicine. 

Since the collection of taxes and duties was farmed ont 


to individuals, they would be the losers in failing to make 
a minute search for dutiable articles. 
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2 AAV. \ oh ‘ eon 2 , 
a7oAAvover Kat mpolevrar Ta abrav doyodAovpevot 
* > , 
mept TaAAdTpPLA Kal oraviws pév eis adypov Badi- 
Ly a ~ 
lover, Td Hovxyov Kal owwnypov Tis epnpuias od 
F f . oN be i) in } BS la a 
epovres é€av b€é kal mapaBdAwor dia ypdvov, tats 
~ , ~ a 
TaY yertovun apmérors euPrémovor paddAov 7} Tals 
LANE * ~ 
idtaisy Kai muvOdvovrat méaor Bdes tod yelrovos 
drorebijxacw 7) } méoos olvos agivns yéyove Taxd 
6€ TovTw eum Anabevres a dmorpexovow. O joey yap 
dAnOwwos exetvos yewpyos odd€ Tov abropdtws 
3 
epxopevoy ex mdAEws Adyov Sews mpoaddxeTar, 
Aéywr, 
5 a 
519 elrd pot oxarTwvy épei 
cae ks e 4 ‘3 - ~ A 
ef’ ois yeydvaow ai diadvcets: TaiTa yap 
ToAuTpaypovav viv' 6 KaTdpatos Tepimartel. 


€ A a * a ty ~ 

8. O& &é wodumpaypoves cs ewAdv Te mpdypa 
Kal yuxpov Kal atpdywoov pevyovres Thy aypou- 
Kiav, ets TO detypa Kal Ti dyopav Kal Tovs 
Apevas WHobvra ““ py Te Kawdv;”’ “ od yap Fs 
mpwt Kar ayopav; Ti odv; év pais Tpoly 
a ‘4 4X lol a] 2 a7 ? 4 IAN’ 

ole. THY méAW peTaKexooptaba’;”’ od py a 
~ al > BS ~ 
&v pév tis €xn Te TovotToy eimeiv, KataBds amo Tob 

cy cA 
inmov defiwadpevos Katadiioas eornKey aKpouw- 
B pevos. éav 8 anavryncas elmn tis ote odBev Kat- 
, oe > é ae t 4 ao r ins ) 
vov, waTep axOdpevos, “ri Adyets;”” Pyaiv, “ od 
La 

yéyovas kat’ dyopdv; od mapeArnAvdas 70 oTpaty- 
yov; odd Tots e€ “IraXlas sJxovow evretdynKas; ” 
516 KaAdds of trHv Aoxpav dpyovres: émel ydp tes 
1 zodumpaypovav viv Emperius, confirmed by mss.: voy 


moAUTpayLOVa. 
2 weraxexopicbac many MSs. 
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their own interests in their excessive occupation with 
those of others. Only rarely do they visit the farm, 
for they cannot endure the quiet and silence of being 
alone. But if, after a long absence. they do chance to 
put in there, they have more of an eye for their 
neighbours’ vines than for their own, and they ask 
how many of their neighbours’ cattle have died, or 
how much of his wine has turned sour. But they are 
soon sated with such news and run away. Yet the 
true and genuine farmer does not care to hear even 
news that makes its own way from the city ; he says 4 
Then he will tell me while he digs 
On what terms peace was made. The curséd scamp 
Now strolls around and meddles with these things. 

8. And the busybody, shunning the country as 
something stale and uninteresting and undramatic, 
pushes into the bazaar and the market-place and the 
harbours : “Is there any news?’ “ Weren’t you at 
market early this morning? Well then, do you 
suppose the city has changed its constitution in three 
hours?” If, however, someone really does have 
something of that nature to tell him, he dismounts 
from his horse, grasps his informant’s hand, kisses 
him, and stands there listening. But if someone 
meets him and tells him that there is no news, he 
exclaims as though he were annoyed, “ What do you 
mean? Haven't you been at market Didn’t you 
pass the War Office ? Didn’t you interview the new 
arrivals from Italy either?” It is for this reason that 
the legislation of the Locrian magistrates was excel- 
lent. For if anyone who had been out of town came 


* Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 473, ades. 347; cf. 511 x, 
supra, where it is the typical Athenian slave of whom his 
farmer-master complains. 
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(519) e€ daodnpias {mpoouay jparnce, ve a) TL Katvov,” 
eCnpiwoay avror. ws yap ob pdyetpot _ Popav 
eUyovTat Booxnudrwy of 8 aAteis ixQdwv, obrws of 
TroAumpdypoves edxovras popav Kax@v Kal 7AROos 
mpayparwr Kal KawdrynTas Kal petaPodds, tv’ det 
tt Onpevew Kai Kataxdmrew exwow. 

Ed 8€ Kat 6 t&v Ooupiwv vopobéryns: Kwpwdei- 
afar yap éxwdAvce tods TmoAdttas wAjv povyods Kat 
Todumpdypovas. €oiKe yap 7} Te potyeia ToAUTpay- 

C pootyn tis" ddAoTpias Hdovijs elvar Kal Chrnows Kal 
épevva. Tav dvdAarropévwv Kal Aavbavevtwy rods 
ToAAovs* 7} TE TOAVTPAYpLoaUYN wapdadvats* eaTe Kal 
POopa Kai droytpvwots TOV dzopprtwv. 

9. TH pev otv modupabeia tiv moAvAoylay ére- 
obat ovpBaive (d16 kat TvOaydpas érake tots véous 
TEVTAETH owwTHV, exepvOiav mpocayopevoas), TH 5€ 
Teptepyia THY KaKxoAoylav avadyKn ovvaxodoviety: 
d yap 7S€ws dxovovow 75éws AaAovot, Kal & wap’ 
dAXwy orovds7H avAdéyovat mpds érépous peta yapas 
exdepovow. dev abrois preva THY GAAwY KaK@v 70 

Dréonua Kal mpos tiv emOupiav euroddv éore. 
mdvres yap adrods dvddrrovrat Kal dmoKpUTTovTat, 
Kai ore mpadgat te woAumpdypovos op@vrTos ovT’ 
eizety dkovovros Hdéws eyovow, adAd Kal Bovdds 
dvatiBevra. Kal oxépes mpayudrwy drepBda- 
Aovrat, péxpe av exmodwv 6 Towdros yévyTrau Kav 


1 sis] tis most ass. 
2 papddvais] mapdAvais all mss. except G. 





@ The professional cook was also a butcher. 
> Charondas. 
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up and asked, “‘Is there any news?” they fined him. 
Just as cooks ¢ pray for a good crop of young animals 
and fishermen for a good haul of fish, in the same way 
busybodies pray for a good crop of calamities, a good 
haul of difficulties, for novelties, and changes, that 
they, like cooks and fishermen, may always have 
something to fish out or butcher. 

Another good law was that of the legislator of 
Thurii,? for he forbade the lampooning on the comic 
stage of all citizens except adulterers and busybodies. 
And indeed adultery does seem to bea sort of curiosity 
about another’s pleasure and a searching out and 
examination of matters which are closely guarded 
and escape general observation, while curiosity is an 
encroaching, a debauching and denuding of secret 
things. 

9. Since a natural consequence of much learning is 
to have much to say (and for this reason Pythagoras ¢ 
enjoined upon the young a five years’ silence which 
he called a “Truce to Speech "), a necessary con- 
comitant of inquisitiveness is to speak evil.? For 
what the curious delight to hear they delight to tell, 
and what they zealously collect from others they 
joyously reveal to everyone else. Consequently, in 
addition to its other evils, their disease actually 
impedes the fulfilment of their desires.¢ For every- 
one is on his guard to hide things from them and is 
reluctant to do anything while a busybody is looking, 
or to say anything while one is listening, but defers 
consultation and postpones the consideration of 
business until such an inquisitive person is out of 


© Cf. Life af Numa, viii. (65 8); De Vita et Poesi Homeri, 
149 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. p. 420); L ucian, Vitarum Auctio,3. 

# Cf. 508 c, supra. * Cf. 502 E-F, supra. 
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H Adyou tivds dmroppirou Tapovros 7 mpdfews 
oTovdaias Tepaivomévyns av7ijp mokumpaypy ém- 
pari, Kabdmep dypov yarijs Tapadpayovons aipovow 
ék pécov Kal dmoxpumrovow: WwoTeE mrohAdis Ta. 
Tots GdAots puta Kat Peatd todrous pdvois dppyTa 
Kal abéara yiveoBat. 

Aww kai mloTews amdons EpypLos 6 mohumpdypey 
éoriv: oixérats yooy Kal févous TuoTevopey paArov 
émorohas Kal ypdypata Kal oppayiéas } pido 
Kal oiKxetous ToAumpaypoow. 6 5é BeAXepoddvrns 
éxeivos odde Kal? éavrod Ypdppara Kopiley édvoey, 
aad’ dméaxero Tis emarol gs TOU Bacrréws ws THs 
yuvatkds dud THY abray eyKpdrevay, dxpactas yap 
TO ToduTpaypovely as kat 7} potyevery, Kal pos 
TH dxpacia devs dvotas Kat ddpoovyns* TO ‘yap 
TooavTas rape evra, Kowds Kal Sedypoowwpévast 
yuvatkas €mi THY KaTdKAeoTov WOetafar Kai moAu~ 
TEAR, ToAAdKLs dv ottw TUyN Kal duopdhoy odcay, 
ivepPody pavias Kat Tapadpootyys. tavrov 8° of 
mohumpaypoves mrovotvot T0AAg? Kat Kadd, Bedpara 
Kal dxovopaTa Kai ayodds Kat SrazpiBas Tra,p~ 
eAfdvres, ematdAva duop¥trovaw dAddtpia Kal 
mapabaAAovat yeiTovwy Tolxots TO. 7a Kat OUpL~ 
puOupilovow oikérais Kal yuvaiows, woAAdKis pep 
ov0 dKwdtrws ae 6° dddéws. 

10. Awd Kal ypHoyov ws du pddvera mpds tiHv* 
amotpomy Tals ToAUTpaypLoow 7 THY TpoeyvwopeE- 

* dqpoouspévas many Mss. 


mona} oda yap Stegmann, 
3 si] THY Tod maBous Reiske. 


2 





* Cf. 503 c-p, supra. > Cf. IL, vi. 168. 
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the way. And if, when either some secret matter is 
under discussion or some important business is being 
transacted, a busybody comes on the scene, men drop 
the matter from the discussion and conceal it, as one 
does a tidbit when a cat runs by. Consequently these 
persons are often the only ones to whom those matters 
are not told or shown which everyone else may hear 
and see. 

For the same reason the busybody is deprived of 
everybody’s confidence 7: we should prefer, on any 
account, to entrust our letters and papers and seals 
to slaves and strangers rather than to inquisitive 
friends and relatives. ‘That noble Bellerophon? did 
not break the seal even on a letter accusing himself 
which he was carrving, but kept his hands from the 
king’s letter by reason of that same continence which 
kept him from the king’s wife. Inquisitiveness, in 
fact, is indicative of incontinence no less than is 
adultery, and in addition, it is indicative of terrible 
folly and fatuity. For to pass by so many women 
who are public property open to all and then to be 
drawn toward a woman who is kept under lock and 
key and is expensive, and often, if it so happens, 
quite ugly, is the very height of madness and 
insanity. And it is this same thing which busy- 
bodies do: they pass by much that is beautiful to 
see and to hear, many matters excellent for relaxa- 
tion and amusement, and spend their time digging 
into other men’s trifling correspondence, gluing their 
ears to their neighbours’ walls, whispering with slaves 
and women of the streets, and often incurring danger, 
and always infamy. 

10. For this reason the most useful means possible 
for turning the busybody from his vice is for him to 
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520 vow avapvyats. av yap, womep 6 Lipwvidys edeve 
Tas xButods dvotywy bud xpdvov Thy pev TOV 
picbasv ael peoriy THY b€ tav xapitwr etploxew 
Kev, ovTus? Tus* Tijs TodumpayLootvns Ti ato- 
Oxjeqy avoiyn did _Xpdvou Kal KATATKENT ITAL 7 Tr0A- 
Adv a axphotwv Kad paralwy Kat drepmav yépsoucay, 
iows av air@ ro mp&ypa* mpooratn, paver dndes 
mavrdmace Kat prvapades. épe yap, el Tis emu 
Ta ouyypappare Tov maAaudy éxAapBavor 7a 
Kdxuora Tov ev avtots, Kal BiBXiov € EXOl OvvTeTay~ 
pévov, olov ‘Opnpixdv orixewy Gxepdduy Kal 
Tpayixcv codorxvopaov Kal rey ia "ApyiAdxou 

B mpos Tas yovaixas dampens Kat dxoddorws eipy- 
peeve, éauTov mrapadevyparilovros, ap odKk éo7t 
Ths Tpayikhs Katapas aévos, 


dAowo OvnTav éxréywv tas cvpdopds; 


kal dvev bé Tis Kardpas ampems Kad dvaspehijs o 
Inoavpispos abTos Tov aMotpiwy dpoprnpdtwy: 
aormep 7 76ds, 7) ay ek TOV KaKioTwY Kal dvayuryo- 
taTwv Kticas 6 Didiamos TovnpdzoAw mpoonyo- 
pevoev. 

Oi toivuy Todumpdypoves, od orixey obde TroUNn- 
pdtwv, dra Biwy aoroyjpata Kal 7AnppeAjpara 
Kal godotkiapods _ dvaneydpevor Kal ouvdyovres, 
duovedtatov Kal atepméaTatoy Kak@v ‘ypappato- 

1 All mss. but two add dv after otrws. 


2 ss added by Hutten. 


3 azpaypa] wpayp’ advo W.C.H. 





@ With this chapter may be compared chapter 19 of De 
Vitioso Pudore { Moralia, 536 c-p). 
> Cf. the same story, illustrating the avarice of Simonides, 
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remember what he has previously learned.? For, as 
Simonides ® used to say that when he opened his 
boxes after some time, he always found the fee-box 
full, but the thanks-box empty, so if one opens from 
time to time the deposit-box of inquisitiveness and 
examines it, full as it is of many useless, futile, and 
unlovely things, perhaps this procedure would give 
sufficient offence, so completely disagreeable and silly 
would it appear. Suppose a man should run over the 
works of the ancients and pick out the worst passages 
in them and keep a book compiled from such things as 
“headless lines’ in Homer ¢ and solecisms in the 
tragedians and the unbecoming and licentious lan- 
guage applied to women by which Archilochus? makes 
a sorry spectacle of himself, would he not deserve that 
curse in the tragedy, 


Be damned, compiler of men’s miseries ?¢ 


And even without this curse, such a man’s treasure- 
house of other people’s faults is unbecoming and use- 
less. It is like the city populated by the vilest and 
most intractable of men which Philip founded and 
called Roguesborough.’ 

Busybodies, however, by gleauing and gathering 
the blunders and errors and solecisms, not of lines or 
poems, but of lives, carry about with them a most 


in Moralia, 555 r; there the box containing his fees is full 
of silver. 

© Lines which begin with a short syllable instead of the 
long one demanded by the metre: cf. Moralia, 397 p, 611 B; 
Athenaeus, xiv. 632 p. 

? Cf. Moralia, 45 a. 

* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 913, ades. 388; ef. 
Moralia, 855 3. 

1 Cf. Jacoby, Frag. d. gr. Historiker, ii. B, p. 561, Theo- 
pompus, Frag. 110. 
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(520) pudaxetov Thy éavrav povypeny mepupépovow. damep 
C oby ev ‘Papp Tues Tas ypapas Kat Tous dySpidvras 
kat vy Aia ta KdddAn tev dviwv maidwy Kai 
yovarey év pndevt Ady TiPépevor Trept my Toy 
Tepdrwy ayopav dvaozpéporrar, TOUS dxvijous Kal 
Tovs yaredyxwvas Kal Tovs TpiopbdAuous Kat Tovs 
otpovloKkedpdArovs KaTapavOdvortes kai Cntobvres Et 

Te yeyanrar 


ovppuxtov eldos Kal dmoddAov répas,’ 


aan’ éav ouvex@s Tes erayayn ois Touovrous avTouvs 
Jedpace, TaXD mAnopovny Kal vavriav To mpaypa 
mapeger, ovTws ot Ta TeEpt TOV Biov a doroynpara Kal 
yevav alcyn Kai diactpodds twas év olkous aAdo- 
Tpiows Kal TAnppedcias ToAumpaypovobvres THY 

D apdtwrv® avapyvnokérwoar éavrovs ore xapw Kal 
Ovnow oddepiay TveyKe. 

11. _Méytorov pevrot mpos THY Tob maBous dato 
TpomHyv 6 eGropds, éay Toppwbev dp§dpevor yupra-' 
Seprev eavTous rat SiSdoxwpev ent Tavray mi 
eykpdrevay: Kal yap 7 avgnats eBev yéyove Tob 
voo7aros KaTa puKpov eis 70 mpoow Xewpobvros. 
év dé tpdzo0v, eloopeba mrept_ Tijs doxjoews op.00 
Stareydpevor. mpa@Tov pev ody a7d Tay Bpayurd- 
To Kat pavrordrwv aptciueba. Ti yap yxaAerov 
éorw ev Tals odois Tas emt TaV tageov emypapas 
HH dvaywaonety, oy) ri Suaxepes € €v Tois TEpiTaTots 

Eta xara tay roiywy ypdppara® Th der mapa- 
tpéxew, droBdArovras adrots dtu xpyoysov oder 


1 répas] Bpédos Life of Theseus, xv. 
2 pater] TpOTE pia Hartman. 

5 vedupata] emypdupara Reiske. 
| 
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inelegant and unlovely record-box of evils, their 
own memory. Therefore just as at Rome there are 
some who take no account of paintings or statues 
or even, by Heaven, of the beauty of the boys 
and women for sale, but haunt the monster-market, 
examining those who have no calves, or are weasel- 
armed,* or have three eyes, or ostrich-heads, and 
searching to learn whether there has been born 
some 


Commingled shape and misformed prodigy,? 


yet if one continually conduct them to such sights, 
they will soon experience satiety and nausea ; so let 
those who are curious about life’s failures, the blots 
on the scutcheon, the delinquencies and errors in 
other people's homes, remind themselves that their 
former discoveries have brought them no favour or 
profit. 

11. The greatest factor, however, in ridding our- 
selves of this affliction is the habit of beginning early 
to train and teach ourselves to acquire this self-con- 
trol. It is, in fact, by habituation that the disease 
has come to increase, advancing, as it does, little by 
little. How this habit is acquired, we shall learn when 
we discuss the proper training. So first let us begin 
with the most trifling and unimportant matters. 
What difficulty is there about refraining from read- 
ing the inscriptions on tombs as we journey along 
the roads? Or what is there arduous in just glan- 
cing at the writing on walls when we take our 
walks? We have only to remind ourselves that 

a 
| ¢@ That is, with exceptionally short arms. 

| .? Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 680, Euripides, Frag. 996; 
| of. Life of Theseus, xv. (6 pd). 
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39> 9 5 > , L 2y\2 609 , 
ove ETTLTEPTTES EV TOUTOLS VEYPATITAL” aaa evn 


of)’ 6 detva Tod Seivos “én” ayaa” Kai “ ditwy 
dptotos”’ 68¢€ Tis, Kal TOAAG ToLAUTNS yéLovTa dAva- 
plas; a@ Soke? pev od BAdrrew dvaywwoKdpeva, 
Prarres 5é AcAnOdtws TH pedernv mapeptroreiv Tod 
Cyrety 7a 7) TpoorjKovTa. Kal KaOdTep of KUVyyol 
Tovs okvAakas ovK é@ow éextpérrecban Kai dudKeev 
macav odopnv, GAdAd Trois puTipow €Axovar Kal 
dvaxpovovot, Kafapov abitdv Kat dxpatov duddr- 
Tovtes TO aiaOynryptov emt 76 oixeiov epyov, i” 
edrovwTepov éeuduntas tots tyveos 


wéApata’ Onpeiwy pedeav puxtipow éepevvav 


otrw Se? tas emt wav Capa Kai nav dkovopa Tob 
ToAumpdypovos exdpopas Kal reputavyoes ag- 
aupety Kal dyrianéy emt 7a xpmoysa puddrrovras. 
wonep yap ot derol? Kal of Adovres ev TH TEpiTaTely 
avotpéfovow claw Tovs dvuxas, va pH THY aKa 
adtav Kat mv dfdrnTa KatatpiBwow, ovTw 76d 
roddnpayov Tob diAopabots dxuyy twa Kai 
oTdpwpa vopilovres exew 27) KaTavaANioKwpev und” 
drapprAvvwpev ev Tois axpnoras.® 

12. Aevrepov Toivuv eOrbcsueBa Dvpav mapovres 
aAAoTpiav EA Brémew etow pede T&y évros ile 
Spdrrectau - Th oyser' Kabdrep xetpi Tis Teptepyias," 
GAAa 76 Too Hevoxpadrous éxwpev mpdxetpor, Os Edy 

1 zé\uara Emperius, confirmed by one s.: réppara. 

2 aero] aiAoupoe Pohlenz. 
3 dypyoro.s] xetpiorors MOSt MSS, 


« Reiske would delete 77 Orpen. 
5 ris mepepyias Babbitt: 77 aeprepyig. 
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nothing useful or pleasant has been written there: 
merely so-and-so “‘ commemorates ”’ so-and-so “* wish- 
ing him well,” and someone else is the “ best of 
friends,” and much twaddle of this sort. It may 
seem that no harm will come from reading these, but 
harm you it does by imperceptibly instilling the 
practice of searching out matters which do not con- 
cern you. And as hunters do not allow young hounds 
to turn aside and follow every scent, but pull them up 
and check them with the leash, keeping their sense 
of smell pure and untainted for their proper task in 
order that it may keep more keenly to the trail, 


With nostrils tracking down the paths of beasts °; 


so one should be careful to do away with or divert to 
useful ends the sallies and wanderings of the busy- 
body, directed as they are to everything that one 
may see and hear. For as eagles and lions ¢ draw in 
their claws when they walk so that they may not 
wear off the sharpness of the tips, so, if we consider 
that curiosity for learning has also a sharp and keen 
edge, let us not waste or blunt it upon matters of no 
value. 

12. In the second place, then, let us accustom our- 
selves not to look inside when we pass another’s door, 
nor with our curious gaze to clutch, as it were by 
main force, at what is happening within, but let us 
ever keep ready for use the saying of Xenocrates, 


2 I quote Shilleto’s note: ‘* Plutarch rather reminds one, 
in his evident contempt for Epitaphs, of the cynic who asked, 
“Where are all the bad people buried?” Where indeed ?” 

* From an unknown poet: Empedocles? (ef. Diels, 
Ilermes, xv. 176). 

* Cf. Moralia, 966 c, “Eagles” is probably corrupt. 
Pohlenz suggests “ cats.” 
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1 4 omitted by SOME NSS.5 but contipaied by Aelian. 
2 Kai] kairo. W.C.H. 





* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 617, Euripides, Frag. 790, 
probably from the Philoctetes. 
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that it makes no difference whether it is the feet or 
the eyes that we set within another’s house; for 
what the eyes behold is neither just nor honourable, 
and not even pleasant. 


Unsightly, stranger, are the things within,” 


since the greater part of what we see inside is of this 
sort—kitchen utensils lying about and servant-girls 
sitting in idleness, and nothing important or pleasur- 
able. And this practice of throwing sidelong and 
furtive glances, distorting the soul as it does, is 
shameful, and the habit it implants is depraved. For 
instance, when Diogenes ® saw the Olympic victor 
Dioxippus making his triumphal entry in his chariot 
and unable to tear his eyes away from a beautiful 
woman who was among the spectators of the proces- 
sion, but continually turning around and throwing 
side-glances in her direction, ‘‘ Do you see,” said the 
Cynic, ‘ how a slip of a girl gets a strangle-hold on 
our athlete?” And you may observe how every 
kind of spectacle alike gets a strangle-hold on busy- 
bodies and twists their necks round when they once 
acquire a habit and practice of scattering their glances 
in all directions. But, as I think, the faculty of 
vision should not be spinning about outside of us,* 
like an ill-trained servant girl, but when it is sent on 
an errand by the soul it should quickly reach its 
destination and deliver its message, then return again 
in good order within the governance of the reason 
and heed its command. But as it is, the words of 
Sophocles ? come true : 


> Of. Aelian, Varia Historia, xii. 58. 
© That is, outside of the control of reason. 
2 Electra, 724-725. 
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> eal 
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1 dépovary Sophocles. 
2 édéyouev Reiske: Adyouer. 


3 avroé] adrav most Mss. 
4 bddyiora “Kronenberg: dAtya. 





* Diels, Frag. ad. Vorsokratiker’, ii. p. 89, A 27. 
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Then the Aenianian’s hard-mouthed yearlings break 
From his control and bolt; 

that is, the senses which have not received what we 
called above right instruction and training run away, 
dragging the intellect with them, and often plunge it 
into deep disaster. Consequently, though that story 
about Democritus? is false, that he deliberately 
destroyed his sight by fixing his eyes on a red-hot 
mirror and allowing its heat to be reflected on his 
sight, in order that his eves might not repeatedly 
summon his intellect outside and disturb it, but 
might allow his mind to remain inside at home and 
occupy itself with pure thinking, blocking up as it 
were windows which open on the street; yet nothing 
is more true than this, that those who make most 
use of the intellect make fewest calls upon the senses.° 
We observe, for instance, that men have built their 
sanctuaries of the Muses ¢ far from cities and that 
they have called night “ kindly ” 4 from a belief that 
its quiet and absence of distraction is greatly con- 
ducive to the investigation and solution of the pro- 
blems in hand. 

18. Yet truly, neither is this a difficult nor arduous 
task: when men are reviling and abusing each other 
in the market-place, not to approach them, or when a 
crowd is running to see something or other, to remain 
seated, or, if you are without self-control, to get up 
and go away. For you will reap no advantage from 
mixing yourself with busybodies, whereas you will 

> Plutarch is thinking of some such passage as Plato, 
Phaedo, 66 a. 

¢ That is, halls devoted to learning, such as the Museion at 
Alexandria and the Academy at Athens. 

+ Cf, Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 265, 

© Cf. 520 p, supra. 
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1 yodv] dé all Mss. except G. 
2 nal Oeda8at] Pedobai re Most Mss. 
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obtain great benefit from forcibly turning aside your 
curiosity and curtailing it and training it to obey 
reason. 

And after this it is well to make our training more 
intensive and pass by a theatre where a successful 
performance is in progress; and, when our friends 
urge us to see a certain dancer or comedian to thrust 
them aside ; and, when shouts are heard on the race- 
course or in the circus, not to turn round. For as 
Socrates @ used to advise the avoidance of such foods 
as tempt us to eat when we are not hungry and 
such drinks as tempt us to imbibe when we are not 
thirsty, so we also should avoid and guard against 
such sights and sounds as master and attract us with- 
out fulfilling any need of ours. Thus Cyrus? was 
unwilling to see Pantheia; and when Araspes de- 
clared that the woman’s beauty was worth seeing, 
Cyrus said, “ Then this is all the more reason ie 
keeping away from her. For if, persuaded by you, I 
should go to her, perhaps she herself might tempt 
me, wlven I couldn't spare the time, to go ‘to see her 
again and sit by her, to the neglect of many important 
matters.” So too Alexander ¢ would not go to see 
Darius’s wife who was said to be very beautiful, but 
although he visited her mother, an ‘elderly woman, 
he Could not bring himself to see the young and 
beautiful daughter. Yet we peep into women’s 
litters and hang about their windows, and think we 
are doing nothing wrong in thus making our curiosity 
prone to slip and slide into all kinds of vice. 


* Cf. 513 vp, supra. 

* Cf, Xenophon, Cyropaedia, vy. 1.8; Moralia, 31 c. 

© Cf. Life of Alexander, xxii. (677 8); Moralia, 97 bD, 
338 E. 
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@ The herdsman who had saved Oedipus on Cithaeron. 
» Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 1169. 
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14, Since, therefore, for the attainment of justice 
you may sometimes forgo an honest gain that you may 
accustom yourself to keep clear of dishonest profit, so 
likewise, for the attainment of continence, you may 
sometimes keep aloof from your own wife in order 
that you may never be stirred by another’s. Then 
apply this habit to inquisitiveness and endeavour 
sometimes not to hear or see some of the things that 
concern you, and when someone wishes to tell you 
something that has happened in your house, put him 
off and refuse to hear words that are supposed to have 
been spoken about you. It was, in fact, curiosity 
which involved Oedipus in the greatest calamities. 
Believing that he was no Corinthian, but a for- 
eigner, and seeking to discover his identity, he 
encountered Laius; and when he had killed Laius 
and had taken, in addition to the throne, his own 
mother to wife, though seeming to all to be blessed 
by fortune, he began again to try to discover his 
identity. And although his wife attempted to pre- 
vent him, all the more vigorously did he cross-examine 
the old man who knew the truth, bringing every form 
of compulsion to bear. And at last, when circum- 
stances were already bringing him to suspect the truth 
and the old man ¢ cried out, 


Alas! I stand on the dread brink of speech,? 
Oedipus was none the less so inflamed and maddened 
by his affliction ¢ that he replied, 

And I of hearing, and yet hear I must #; 
so bitter-sweet, so uncontrollable is the itching of 
curiosity, like the itching of a sore which gets bloody 
whenever we scratch it. But the man who has got 
© Curiosity. 4 Sophocles, J.c., 1170. 
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1 elmeiv added by Bernardakis. 
2 énédwxe Most MSS. 
3 rapaBdAdover most Mss. 





4 Euripides, Orestes, 213. 
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rid of this disease and is gentle by nature will say, 
if he is ignorant of something unpleasant, 
Forgetfulness of evil, sovereign queen, 
Hfow wise you are! ¢ 

15. We must, therefore, also habituate ourselves to 
things like these: when a letter is brought to us, not 
to openit quickly or ina hurry, as most people do, who 
go so far as to bite through the fastenings with their 
teeth if their hands are too slow ; when a messenger 
arrives from somewhere or other, not to rush up, or 
even to rise to our feet; when a friend says, “‘ I have 
something new to tell you,” to say, “ I should prefer 
that you had something useful or profitable.” 

When I was once lecturing in Rome, that famous 
Rusticus,> whom Domitian later killed through envy 
at his repute, was among my hearers, and a soldier 
came through the audience and delivered to him a 
letter from the emperor. There was a silence and I, 
too, made a pause, that he might read his letter ; but 
he refused and did not break the seal] until I had 
finished my lecture and the audience had dispersed. 
Because of this incident everyone admired the dignity 
of the man. 

But when one nourishes his curiosity upon per- 
missible material until he renders it vigorous and 
violent, he is no longer able to master it easily, since 
it is borne, by force of habit, toward forbidden things. 
And such persons pry into their friends’ correspond- 
ence, thrust themselves into secret meetings, be- 
come spectators of sacred rites which it is an impiety 

> Probably Arulenus Rusticus, put to death in or after 
93 a.p. for having in his biography of Paetus Thrasea called 


his subject sanctus (Dio, Ixvii. 13. 2, ef. also Tacitus, Agri- 
cola, 2). 
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1 300s G] véos or mpadros. 
2 Supaxooios Bernardakis, confirmed by G: cupaxovaiocs. 
3 sus} ri res Bernardakis, 


4 8€ omitted in most Mss. 
5 yevecbat] yeyevjcbac most Mss. 





@ Of. Aristotle, Politics, v. (viii.) 9. 3 (1313 b 12 ff.). 
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for them to see, tread consecrated ground, investigate 
the deeds and words of kings. 

16. And yet surely in the case of despots,* 
who have to know ev erything, it is the tribe of so- 
called ‘‘ Ears”? and “ Jackals’’ that makes them 
most detested. It was Darius Nothus, who had no 
confidence in himself and regarded everyone with 
fear and suspicion, who first instituted ‘‘ Listeners ” ; 
and “ Jackals ’’ were distributed by the Dionysii? 
among the people of Syracuse. Consequently when 
the revolution came, these were the first persons 
whom the Syracusans arrested and crushed to death. 
And in fact the tribe of informers is from the same 
clan and family as busybodies. But while informers 
search to see whether anyone has planned or com- 
mitted a misdemeanour, busybodies investigate and 
make public even the involuntary mischances of their 
neighbours. And it is said that the person called 
aliterios © first acquired his name from being a busy- 
body. For it appears that when there was a severe 
famine at Athens and those who possessed wheat 
would not contribute it to the common stock, but 
ground @ it in their houses secretly by night, some 
persons went about listening for the noise of the mills, 
and so acquired the name aliterioi. It was in the 
same way, they say, that the sycophant® won his 
name. Since the export of figs ‘ was prohibited, men 
who revealed? and gave information against those 


> Cf. Life of Dion, xxviii. (970 B-c). 

7 Transgressor, or outlaw ; Plutarch rejects this explana- 
tion in Moralia, 297 a. 

4 The verb aActv, from which durijpios is here derived. 

¢ Informer; cf. Life of Solon, xxiv. (91 £); Athenacus, 
74 E-F. 1 oixa. 

9 datvew, from which the noun -ddvrys. 
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who did export them were called sycophants. So it is 
well worth the while of busybodies to consider this 
fact also, that they may be ashamed of the resem- 
blance and relationship of their own practice to that 
of persons who are very cordially hated and loathed. 
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ACaDEmy, the, 185: the school of 
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Aemilins Paulus Macedonicus, L., 
225: Roman general, conquered 
Perseus of Macedonia at Pydna 
in 164 Bc.; 230-160 B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Aenianian, 507. 

Aeschines, 149: probably tle 
Socratic of Sphettus; 4th century 
B.C. 

Aeschines, 293: the Attic orator 
(circa 389-314 B.C.). 

Aeschra, 221: one of the attendant 
spirits of Empedocles. 

Aeschylus, quoted, 492, 103, 111, 
931, 3512, 487: Athenian tragic 
poet; 525-456 Bc. 

Aesop, 313, 353: a writer of fables 
of the 6th century B.c. 

Agamemnon, 105, 139, 179, 273, 365: 
commander-in-chief of the Greeks 
in the Trojan War. 

Agathocles, 127: ruler of Syracuse 
318-289 B.C. 

Agavé, 357: mother of Pentheus, 
king of Thebes. 

Agesilaiis, 271; king of Sparta 393- 
360 Bc. Plutarch wrote his life. 


Agis, 185: king of Sparta 427-401 
B.C. 

Ajax, 69, 407: son of Telamon and 
ribo 3 great hero of the Trojan 

ar. 

Alcibiades, 185, 457: Athenian 
general and statesman; circa 
aol Ane Bc. Plutarch wrote his 
ife. 

Aleuas, 323: tyrant of Thessaly. 

Alexander, 69, 103, 123, 133, 177, 
207, 211, 213, 509: the Great, 
king of Macedon ; 356-323 B.c. 

Alexis, quoted, 47: Athenian poet 
of the Middle Comedy ; circa 372- 
280 B.C. 

Alizon, 475: perhaps a river, or a 
mnountain, of Scythia, 

Amoebeus, 33: an Athenian citha- 
rode of the 3rd century Bc. 

Amphictyons, 445: members of the 
Sacred League. 

Anacharsis, 411: a Scythian noble 
who visited Athens in the time 
of Solon ; circa 594 Bc. 

Anaxagoras, 155, 223, 249: philoso- 
pher of Clazomenae, friend of 
Pericles; circa 500-428 Bc. 

Anaxarchus, 51, 69, 177: Demo- 
critean philosopher, friend of 
Alexander the Great ; 4th century 
B.C. 

Anticyra, 147: a town on the Cor- 
inthian Gulf in Phocis, famous 
for its hellebore. 

Antigonus, 121, 127, 421: called the 
‘*One-eyed,” general of Alex- 
ander the Great; circa 380-301 
BC. 

Antigonus, 29[: Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia 283-240 B.c. 
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Antimachus, 457: of Colophon, epic 
poet of the 4th century Bc. 

Antiochus, 279: an Opuntian. 

Antiochus, 291, 207: called “the 
Hawk,” younger son of Anti- 
ochus II, king of Syriax 

Antiochus VIII and TX: see Cyzi- 
cenus and Grypus. 

Antipater, 195, 463: of Tarsus, 
Stoic philosopher, died circa 150 
B.C. 

Antipater, 218; Regent of Mace- 
donia during Alexander's absence 
in Asia; died 319 rc. 

Antiphanes, quoted, 405? (cf 404, 
note a): Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy; 4th century 


B.C. 

Antiphon, 285: brother of Plato. 

Anytus, 229, 373: an Athenian, one 
of Socrates’ accusers. 

Apelles, 207: celebrated Greek 
paiuter of the 4th century B.c. 

Aphrodité, 47, 209, 411, 

Apollo, 444, 

Apollon, 259 : mother of Eumenes 

Apollonius, 209: Peripatetic of the 
Ist century A.D. 

Araspes, 509: a Mede, friend of 
Cyrus the Great, 6th century 
BC 

Areadian, 253. 

Areadion, 121: an Achaean oppon- 
ent of Philip of Macedon; 4th 
century B.C. 

Arcesilatis, 148; quoted, 197: 
founder of the so-called Middle 
Academy ; born circa 315 B.C. 

Archedicé, 323: mother of Aleuas 
of Thessaly. 

Archelaiis, 485: king of Macedonia 
413-399 B.C. 

Archilochus, quoted, 119, 199, 401, 
425, 499: of Paros, great iambic 
poet ; cirea 650 B.C. 

Ariamenes, 303-807: eldest of the 
sons of Darius 1; died 480 Bc. 
Ariphron, quoted, 71, 241: of 
Sicyon, poet of the 4th century 

B.C. 

Aristandros : see 246, note ¢. 

Aristarchus, 247: father of Theo- 
dectes ; but see 246, note c. 
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Aristeides, 125, 155: of Athens, 
called ‘the Just”; died 468 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Aristippus, 9, 149, 193, 195, 479: 
of Cyrené, pupil of Socrates, 
founder of the Cyrenaic school of 
philosophy. 

Aristogeiton, 415: Athenian tyran- 
nicide ; killed 514 B.c. 

Ariston, 351: father of Plato. 

Ariston, 213; quoted, 481 (see also 
163 and 471): of Chios, Stoic 
philosopher of 8rd century B.c. 

Aristophanes, qnoted, 9, 355, 483: 
Athenian comic poet; circa 445- 
383 BC. 

Aristotle, 27, 59, 401; quoted, 101, 
129, 187, 213: the celebrated 
philosopher ; 384-322 B.c. 

Artabanus, 305: brother of Darius 
1 of Persia. 

Artaxerxes, 259: IL Mnemon, king 
of Persia 404-358 B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Asapheia, 221 ; one of the attendant 
spirits of Empedocles. 

Asclepiades, quoted, 231 : of Samos, 
lyrie and elegiac poet of the 3rd 
century B.C. 

Asclepius, 103, 491: son of Apollo, 
god of medicine 

Ascraean, 389. 

Asia, 291, 313, 391, 413. 

Athena, 111, 307: of the Brazen 
House at Sparta, 437. 

Athenaens, 259: brother of Eume. 
nes II of Pergamum. 

Athenian, 139, 449, 

Athenians, 125, 183, 307, 418, 417, 
435, 457. 

Athenodorus, 279: a 
Chaeroneia. 

Athens, 138, 195, 407, 413, 479, 515. 

Athos, 109, 201: a mountain on 
the peninsula of Acté. 

Atossa, 305: wife of Darius I of 
Persia. 

Atreus, 203, 263 : son of Pelops and 
Hippodameia, father of Agamem- 
non and Menelalis. 

Attalus, 259, 311: II Philadelphos, 
king of Pergamum 159-138 B.c. 
Augustus Caesar, 429: first em- 
peror of Rome ; 63 B.c.-a.D. 14. 
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BaBy ton, 369. 

Bacchis, 461; a character in an un- 
identified comedy. 

Bacchylides, quoted, 4097: Greek 
lyric poet of the 5th century 4.c. 

Bactrians, 371. 

Bellerophon, 497: the rider of 
Pegasus and slayer of the Chi- 
maera. 

Bias, 405; of Priené, one of the 
Seven Sages ; circa 550 Be. 

Bithynians, 199. 

Black Sea, 403. 

Boédromion, 7: Attic month 
(August-September), 

Boeotian, 185. 

Boreas, 171, 401: the North Wind. 

Briareiis, 201 : a monster with fifty 
heads and a hundred arms. 

Briseis, 189: in the Iliad the cap- 
tive of Achilles whom Agamem- 
non took away. 


CapMean victory, 301. 

Caepio, Q. Servilius, 297, 299: half- 
brother of the younger Cato. 

Callias, 11: son of Charias. 

Callimachus, qnoted, 107, 223?, 2373, 
481?, 459: of Cyrené, poet and 
scholar; librarian at Alexandria ; 
circa 310-240 Bc. 

Callisthenes, 103, 123 : of Olynthus, 
nephew of Aristotle; historian 
of Alexander's exploits; later 
fell into disfavonr and died in 
prison. 

Callisto, 221: one of the attendant 
spirits of Empedocles. 

Callixenus, 373: one of the aceusers 
of Socrates. 

Cambyses, 311, 313: son of Cyrus 
the Great, second king of Persia, 
conqueror of Egypt; died 522 8 c. 

Camillus, M. Furius, 125; the con- 
queror of Veii and saviour of 
Rome after the battle of the 
Allia, Plutarch wrote his life. 

Carneades, 223, 457, 463; quoted, 
237: of Cyrené, philosopher of 
the Third Academy; circa 218- 
129 Bc. 

Cassander, 291: son of Antipater 
and rnler of Macedonia, 317-297 
B.C. 


Castor, 283, 203: son of Tyndareiis 
and Leda, brother of Polydeuces, 

Cato, M. Porcius, 155, 297, 299: the 
Younger; 95-46 3.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Celtiberians, 445. 

Centaurs, 5. 

Cerameicus, 413: at Athens. 
Chaeron, 473: son of Apollo and 
mythical founder of Chaeroneia. 
Chares, 293: Athenian general of 

the 4th century B.c. 

Charias (or Chabrias), 11: cele- 
brated Athenian general of the 
4th century Bc. 

Charicles, 279 : an Opuntian. 

Charmides, 451: pupil of Prota- 
goras and Sucrates, Athenian 
politician ; died 403 B.c, 

Charondas, 494, note b: the great 
legislator of Thurii. 

Charybdis, 231. 

Chian, 202. 

Chians, 199, 

Chios, 21, 193, 

Chloris, 477: daughter of Amphion 
and wife of Neleus (d., xi. 23] If.). 

Chrysippns, 21, 59, 67; quoted, 73: 
Stoic philosopher from Soli in 
Cilicia ; 280-206 nc. 

Chthonia, 221; one of the attendant 
spirits of Empedocles. 

Cilicia, 195, 441. 

Cimon, 351: Athenian conimander. 
son of Miltiades ; died 449 Ec. 

Citium, 21, 183: a city of Cyprns. 

Cleitus, 69, 123: general of Alex- 
ander the Great, by whom he 
was slain. 

Cleon, 483; Athenian politician ; 
leader of the extreme democrats 
from 428 till his death at Amphi- 
polis in 422 B.c. 

Clodins, 449: presumably P. Clo. 
dius Pulcher, the opponent of 
Cicero. 

Clymené : see 362, note a. 

Colophon, 457. 

Corinth, 445. 

Corinthian, 511. 

Craterus, $21: general of Alexander 
the Great; fell fighting Enmenes 
in 321 B.C. 

Craterus, 291; son of the former; 
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half-brother of Antigonus Gon- 
atas; died soon after 270 B.c. 

Crates, 179, 371: of Thebes, Cynie 
philosopher; 3rd century B.c. 

Creon, 437: tyrant of Thebes, 
brother of Jocasta in Sophocles’ 
Antigoné, 

Cretans, 313. 

Crison, 207: of Himera, 
runner of 4th century B.c. 

Cronus (Saturn), 205, 289, 241, 261: 
a Titan, son of Uranus: see also 

saturn, 

Ctesiphon, 117: a pancratiast. 

Cyclopes, 5. 

Cyclops, 419. 

Cynic, 187, 505. 

Cypria, quoted, 181. 

Cyrns, 127, 305, 463, 509: the Great, 
founder of the Persian Empire ; 
killed in 529 nc. 

Cyrus the Younger: see 127, note f. 

Cyzicenus, 291: Antiochus IX of 
Syria. 

Cyzicus, 259. 


famous 


Danatis, 353: son of Belus, founder 
of Argos. 

Darins I, 308, 305, 318: the Great, 
king of Persia 521-485 B.c, 

Darius If, 295: king of Persia, 
424-404 B.C. 

Darius Ill, 509, 515: 
Persia 336-330 B.c. 

Decius Mus, P., 369: Roman general 
against the Latins; consul 310 
BC 

Delphi, 185, 309, 323. 

Demetrius, 227, 445: called Polior- 
cetes, son of Antigonns the One- 
Eyed; king of Macedonia: 337- 
283 Bc. Plutarch wrote his 
life. 

Democritus, 59, 211, 383, 507; 
quoted, 171, 345: philosopher of 
Abdera, great exponent of the 
Atomic Theory; ctrea 460-400 
BC. 

Demos, 355: a character in Aristo- 
phanes' Anights. 

Demosthenes, 293; quoted, 441: 
great Attic orator; 385-322 Bo. 
Denaea, 221: one of the attendant 

spirits of Empedocles. 
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king of 





Deris, 221: one of the attendant 
spirits of Empedocles. 

Diogenes, 7, $5, 139, 179, 183, 239, 
369, 871, 505: of Sinopé, Cynic 
philosopher ; 404-323 B.c. 

Dionysii, 515. 

Dionysius, 207; the Elder, tyrant 
of Syracuse 405-37 Bc. 

Dionysius, 185, 488, 435, 445: the 
Younger, tyrant of Syracuse until 
his expulsion by 'imoleon in 
343 B.C. 

Dionysus, 79, 147. 

Dioseuri, 247, 277: Castor and 
Polydeuces. 

Dioxippns, 505: an Olympic victor, 
companion of Alexander the 
Great. 

Dolon, 69, 441, note g: the Trojan 
traitor in J7., x. 

Domitian, 513: Roman emperor 
A.D. 81-96. 


Ecuero us, 865, note a, 

Egypt, 419. 

Egyptian, 481. 

Kileithyiae, 349: goddesses of child- 
birth. 

Electra, 103: daughter of Agamem- 
non and Clytemmestra, sister of 
Orestes. 

Empedocles, 211, 473 : quoted, 157, 
221, 5037: the philosopher of 
Acragas ; circa 494-434 Rc. 

Epameinondas, 185, 211, 463: the 
great Theban general ; cirea 420- 
362 n.c, Plutarch wrote his life, 
which is not extant. 

Ephorus, 463: of Cymé, Greek 
historian ; born circa 405 B.c. 

Epicasté, 477: Jocasta, mother of 
Oedipus. 

Epicharmus, quoted, 441: comic 
poet of Megara in Sicily; Sth 
century B.C. 

Epicurus, 173, 299; quoted, 221, 
343: Greek philosopher, 341-270 
BC. 

Erasistratus, 491; quoted, 345: of 
Ceos, famons physician ; flor. 248 


B.C. 
Eretria, 441: a city of Enboea. 
Eretria, 19: a town in Elis. 
Eros, 417: god of love. 
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Eros, 95, 97, 167: a friend of 
Phatarch. 

Eteocles, 263: son of Oedipus and 
Jocasta, brother of Polyneices 
and Antigoné, 

Eubnins, 293: Athenian statesman 
of 4th century B.C. 

Eucleides, 147, 309: of Megara, 
Socratic philosopher of 4th cen- 
tury B.c. 

Enumenes, 421: secretary of Alex- 
ander the Great; after Alex- 
ander's death one of the Dia- 
dochoi; 369-316 Bc, Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Eumenes I, 249, 809, 311: king of 
Pergamum 197-159 Bc. 

Euphorbus, 441 ; an Eretrian. 

Enphorion, 211: of Chalcis, epic 
poet of 3rd century B.c. 

Euripides, 351; quoted, 29, 49, 59, 
65, 103, 157, 169, 171, 177, 181, 
185, 205, 211, 219, 227, 233, 235, 
259, 268, 269, 279, 353-357, 363, 
387, 397, 403, 421, 425, 461, 501, 
505, 513: Athenian tragic poet, 
circa 485-406 B.c. 

Eurycleia, 417, note g: nurse of 
Odysseus. 

Eurymedon, 351: a river of Pam- 
phylia where Cimon won a victory 
over the Persians circa 466 BC. 

Eurypyius, 127: a Greek hero in 
the Trojan War. 

Euthycrates, 441: of Olynthus, 
accused of having betrayed his 
country to Philip of Macedon. 

Euthydemus, 142: a Sophist ; Plato 
wrote a dialogue bearing his 
name. 

Evenus, 353; of Paros, 
poet of Sth century Bc. 


elegiac 


Fasricivs, Luscinns, C., 185: con- 
sul 282 and 278; censor 275; 
general against Pyrrhus in 278 
BC, 

Forum, the Roman, 427 

Fulvius, 429 (see note h): a friend 
of Augustus (perhaps an error for 
Fabius). 

Fundanus, C. Minicius, 93-97, 167: 
a friend of Plutarch and the 
younger Pliny. 


GALaTiIans, 199, 307. 

Gauls, 431. 

Giants, 5. 

Glaucon, 285: brother of Plato. 

Gracehus, C., 111: the younger of 
the two agrarian reformers ; slain 
121 8.c. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Greece, 281. 

Greeks, 121, 187, 301, 203, 331. 

Grypus, 291: Antiochus VIII of 
Syria. 

Gyges, 199: king of Lydia. 


Haves, 217, 369, 477. 

Harmodius, 415: Athenian tyran- 
nicide, killed 514 B.c. 

Harmonia, 221: one of the attend. 
ant spirits of Empedocles. 

Hegesias, 357: ee of Cy- 
rené, early 3rd century Bc. 

Hegisistratus, 253, note ¢: a pro- 
phet of Elis. 

Helen, 103: daughter of Tyndaretis, 
wife of Menelaiis, 

Helicon, 153: a mathematician, 
friend of Plato. 

Heliopé, 221: one of the attendant 
spirits of Empedocles. 

Hellespont, 201. 

Helots, 109. 

Tfeptachalcon, 413: see 412, note c, 

Hera, 349 

Heracleitus, 447: quoted, 7, 119, 
219: philosopher of Ephesus; 
circa 560-500 BC, 

Heracles, 201, 325. 

Hermes, 491 

Herodotus, quoted. 11, 253, 267: of 
Halicarnassus, distinguished his- 
torian of 5th century Bec. 

Herophilus, 491; of Chalcedon, ana- 
tomist of Alexandrian age (flor. 
300 u.c.). 

Hesiod, 317; qnoted, 171, 215, 261, 
817, 415, 483 : of Ascra in Boeotia, 
didactic poet of Sth century Bc. 

Hieronymns, 105, 137 (and ef. 90): 
of Rhodes, Peripatetic philoso- 
pher of 3rd century Bc. 

Hippocrates, quoted, 109, 467: of 
Cos, the famons physician ; circa 
460-377 B.C. 

Homer, 225, 849, 409, 459, 499; 


quoted, 13, 31, 33, 53, £9, 69, 83, 
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85, 95, 97, 101, 105, 109, 131, 139, 
148, 147, 173, 179, 20: 211, 
215, 227, 261, 267, 269, 273, 299, 
203, 389, 847, 349, 365, 331, 403, 
405, 409, 413, 417, 419, 423, 433, 
435, 477. 
Homeric, 207. 
Hiomerid, 349. 
Flypereides, 
393-322 BC. 
Hyreanians, 371. 





208: Attie orator; 


Inyccs, 439: of Rhegium, lyric 
poet of the 6th century B.c. 

ida, 425: a mountain of the Troad, 
or of Crete. 

Iliad, 445. 

Indians, 871. 

Ino, 421 : daughter of Cadmus, wife 
of Athamas. 

Tolatis, 325: nephew of Heracles. 

lon, quoted, 177: of Chios, tragic 
poet of Sth century B.c. 
Tonian, 457. 
Iphicles, 325: 
Heracles. 
Iphierates, 11: Athenian com- 
mander, son of Timotheiis ; died 
circa 353 B.C. 

Ischomachus, 479: a wealthy man 
of Athens. 

Ismenias, 211: a wealthy man of 
Thebes. 

italy, 493. 

ius trium liberorum, 335. 


twin brother of 


K oprpai, 483, note b, 
Kropidai, 483, note 6, 


LACEDAEMOS, 325, 

Laconia, 445. 

Laeonic, 455. 

Laértes, 173: king of Ithaca, father 
of Odyssens. 

Lagus, 123: father of Ptolemy I 
of Egypt. 

Lains, 511: father of Oedipus, king 
of Thebes. 

Lamia, 477: the Greek hobgoblin. 

Leaena, 415, 417: an Athenian 
woman, member of the group of 
conspirators who killed Hippar- 
enus in 514 B.C. 

Leosthenes, 203: Athenian orator 
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and commander in the Lamian 
War; 4th century Bc. 

Leucothea, 325: the deified Ino, 
wife of Athamas. 

Leuetra, 463: town in Bosotia 
where Epameinondas defeated 
the Spartans in 871 B.c. 

Livia, 429: Augusta, wife of Caesar 
Augustus. 

Locrian, 493. 

Loxias, 447: an epithet of Apollo. 

Lucullus, L. Licinius, 283: Roman 
general; consul 74B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Lycurgus, 335, 445 : reputed anthor 
of the Spartan constitution. 
Plutarch wrote his life, 

Lycurgus, 79: king of Thrace, op- 
ponent of Dionysus’s innovations, 

Lydia, 281. 

Lydian, 391, 

Lysias, 409: Attic orator; born 

rea 445 B.C. 

Lysimachus, 431, 483: one of the 
generals and successors of Alex- 
ander the Great; slain in battle 
281 B.C, 





Macrepoy, 441, 

Macedonia, 121, 225, 309. 

Magas, 69, 123: governor of Cyrené, 
half-brother of Ptolemy IL. 

Maimactes, 125: epithet of Zens; 
see 124, note a. 

Maltese, 211. 

Marius, G., 145, 413: conqneror of 
Jugurtha and the Cimbri; 156-86 
B.c. Plutarch wrote his life, 

Marsyas, 113: Phrygian inventor of 
the flute. 

Matuta, 325: the Roman Leucothea. 

Medes, 305. 

Media, 369. 

Medius, 211: son of Oxythenus; 
triend of Alexander the Great. 
Mezabyzus, 207: Persian satrap of 

the 4th century B.c. 

Megarians, 227. 

Meilichios, 125: epithet of Zeus, 

Melanthius, 99: see 98, note a. 

Melctus, 229, 873: an Athenian, 
accuser of Socrates. 

Menander, quoted, 73, 175, 203, 221, 
225, 235, 255, 319, 459: Athenian 
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poet of the New Comedy, 342- 
291 BC 

Menedemus, 19, 213: of Eretria in 
Elis, Socratic philosopher of the 
4th century B.c. 

Merops, 169: king of Ethiopia, 
husband of Clymené. 

Metella, 413: wile of Sulla. 

Metellus Macedonicus, Q. Caecilius 
125, 289, 421: defeate] Achaeans 
in 165; consul 143, censor 131: 
died 115 B.c, 

Metrocles, 187, 369: of Maroneia, 
Cynie philosopher; jflur. circs 
300 B.C. 

Miletns, 457. 

Miltiades, 351: Athenian com- 
mander at Marathon 49) Be. ; 
died a few years later in dis- 
grace. 

Mimnermus, quoted, 47: of Colo- 
phon, elegiac poet of the 6th 
century B.c. 

Mithridates, 413: Eupator, king 
of Pontus; 132-63 B.c. 

Molioné, 249: mother of Cteatus 
and Eurytus. 

Mucius, 123: Scaevola, who braved 
Lars Porsenna of Clusium. 

Muse, 489. 

Muses, §3, 127, 185, 261, 409, 411, 
507. 

Musonius Rufus, C., quoted, 97: 
Roman Stoic of the Ist century 
A.D. 

Mysteries, the, 417. 


NEMERTES, 221; one of the at- 
tendant spirits of Empedocles. 
Neocles, 351: father of Themis- 

tocles. 

Neoptolemus, 127: son of Achilles. 

Neoptolemus, 421: an officer of 
Alexander's army, killed fighting 
against Eumenes, 321 B.c. 

Nero, 145, 415: emperor of Rome 
54-68 A.D. 

Nestor. 409, 459: king of Pylos in 
the Homeric poems. 

Nicias, 437: Athenian general, 
killed at Syracuse 413 B.c. Plu- 
tarch wrote his life. 

Nieoereon, 69: tyrant of Salamis 
in Cyprus, 4th century Bc. 


Nigrinus, Avidius, 247: see 246, 
note b. 


Ocurs, 259: Artaxerxes 1[1, king 
of Persia 358-338 Bc. 

Odysseus, 31, 225, 231, 417, 419, 
477. 

Odyssey, 445, 

Oedipus, 355, 511. 

Olympia, 121, 201, 509, 470. 

Olympian, 125. 

Olympic, 505. 

Olynthus, 125, 
shaleidicé. 

Opuntians, 279. 


219; a city of 


Paccics, 167, 189: a friend of 
Plutarch. 

Panaetins, 155: of Rhedes, Stoic 
philosopher ; circa 180-110 B.c. 
Panathenaea, 239: great festival at 

Athens. 

Pandarus, 109: Lycian commander 
in the Trojan War. 

Pantheia, 500: a noble Susian lady 
in Xenophon’s Cyropaediu. 

Paraetonium, 125: a port in North 
Africa between Alexandria and 
Cyrené, 

Parmenides, 185: a dialogue of 
Plato. 

Parmenion, 69: genera) of Philip 
and Alexander ; circa 460-330 B.c. 

Parnassus, 473. 

Parthian, 373, 

Peiraeus, 435: the port of Athens. 

Peisistratus, 123, 261: tyrant of 
Athens, 6th century s.c. 

Peleus, 123, 173: father of Achilles. 

adel sw 127: Theban statesman 
and general; fell in battle 364 
B.c, Plutarch wrote his life. 

Peloponnesus, 325. 

Penelopé, 419: the faithful wife of 
Odyssens, 

Pergamum, 311. 

Pericles, 351: Athenian statesman; 
cirra 398-429 Bo. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Perilaiis, 291: brother of Cassander. 

Peripatetic, 2%. 

Perseus, 225, 309: son of Philip V; 
last king of Macedon, 1738-168 B.c. 

Persia, 393, 3035. 
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Persian, 207, 267, 

Persians, 305, 360, 

Phaéthon, 179, 362, note @; son of 
Clymené and Apollo. 

Phanias, 175: a character in 
Menander's Citharistes, 

Philagrus, 441: an Eretrian. 

Philemon, 69, 123; quoted, 123: 
Athenian comic poet, 4th century 


B.C, 

Philetaerus, 259; brother of Eu- 
menes If. of Pergamum. 

Philip, 121-125, 445, 499: king of 
Macedon, 359-336 3.c. 

Philippides, 431, 483: Athenian 
poet of the newcomedy; circa 
300 B.C. 

Philocrates, 441: Athenian orator 
of the 4th century B.c.; one of 
the 10 ambassadors sent to Philip 
of Macedon. 

Philotas, 69: son of Parmenion, 
prominent Companion of Alex- 
ander; executed for treason. 

Philoxenus, 207: of Cythera, poet 
at the court of Dionysius I of 
Syracuse. 

Phocion, 133: Athenian general 
and statesman; 402-317  B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Phylacé, 265; a town in Thessalian 
Phthiotis. 

Pindar, 445; quoted, §1, 117, 183, 
211, 215, 237, 277, 83912: lyric poet 
cirea 522-442 B.C, 

Pittacus, 203, 281, 419: ruler of 
Mitylené, one of the Seven Sages ; 
bth ceutury BC, 

Plato, 25, 27, 45, 69, 85, 207, 211, 
285, 321, 323, 351; quoted, 7, 23, 
71, 75, 88, 113, 119, 153, 155, 181, 
223, 229, 239, 257, 277, 281, 413 
443: founder of the Academy, 
Athenian philosopher; 427-346 
B.C. 

Pleiades, 351. 

Plutarch, 167. 

Polemon, 147, 149: Athenian philo- 
sopher, head of the Academy 
etree 314-276 B.C. 

Polydeuces, 277, 2838, 293: brother 
of Castor. 

Porsenna, 123: Etruscan king of 
Clusium. 
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Povus, 123: Indian prince of Pau- 
rava; defeated by Alexander 326 
Re 

Poseidon, 79, 307. 

Postumins, 429; Postumus Agrippa, 
grandson of Augustus ; killed a.p. 
14. 

Priam, 147: king of Troy in the 
Ffomeric poems. 

Ptolemy I, 123: Soter, general of 
Alexander, succeeded to the 
satrapy of Egypt, which he ruled 
322-285 p.c. He wrote a history 
of Alexander's expedition. 

Pupius Piso, 479: Roman orator, 
Ist century B.c. 

Pythagoras, 25, 479, 495; quoted, 
477: of Samos, philosopher of 
the 6th century B.c. 

Pythagoreans, 303. 

Pythian, 209, 241, 323, 445, 453, 


Quietus, Avidius, 247: see 246, 
note b. 


Republic, 285: a dialogue of Plato. 

Rhodian, 125. 

Roman, 125, 185, 199, 225, 369, 425, 
449, 

Romans, 289, 335, 

Rome, 93, 167, 185, 255, 325, 371, 
418, 415, 501, 513. 

Rusticus, Arulenus, 513: Roman 
Stoic, put to death by Domitian 
circa A.D. 93. 


Sanamis, 807, 851: an island in the 
Saronic Gulf, off the coast of 
which the Greeks defeated the 
Persians in 480 B.c. 

Samian, 129. 

Sappho, quoted, 115, 409?: poetess 
of Lesbos, late 7th century B.c. 

Saturn, 371: see also Cronus, 

Saturnalia, 239, note c 

Satyrus, 129: an orator of Samos, 
4th century B.c. 

Scilurus, 447 : king of the Scythians, 

Scipio Aemilianus Africanus, P. 
Cornelius, 289: son of Aemilius 
Paulus ; consul 147 and 134; cen- 
sor, 142; conqueror of Carthage 
and Numantia; died 129 Bo. 
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Plutarch wrote his life (not ex- 
tant). 

Seythians, 11, 371, 447. 

Seleucus, 201, 307, 431, 483: Il 
Kallinikos, king of Syria 247-226 
BC 

Semonides, quoted, 53: of Samos 
and Amorgos, iambic poet of 7th- 
6th century B.c. 

Senate, Roman, 425. 

Seneca, L. Annaeus, 145: Roman 
Stoic philosopher and writer; 
circa 4 B.C.-a.D. 65. 

Sicily, 435, 

Sicyonian, 363. 

Simias, quoted, 113?: of Rhodes, 
grammarian and poet at Alex- 
andria under Ptolemy L 

Simonides, 465, 499; quoted, 45, 
113?, 199, 287, 337: of Ceos, lyric 
poet ; 556-467 B.c, 

Siren, 489, 

Socrates, 69, 105, 125, 143, 179, 201, 
229, 295, 369, 451, 455, 459, 479: 
Athenian philosopher ; 468-399 


B.C. 

Socratic, 309. 

Solon, 281, 335, 411; quoted, 213: 
the Athenian legislator and poet; 
circa 638-558 B.c. Plutarch wrote 
his life. 

Sophist, 51. 

Sophists, 247. 

Sophocles, 351, 407, 505; quoted, 
45, 107, 127, 187, 151-155, 187, 
267, 275, 3512, 355, 399, 400, 437, 
449, 485, 307, 311: Athenian 
tragic poet; 495-406 Bo. 

Sotion, 299: Peripatetic of Ist 
century A.D. 

Sparta, 289, 437. 

Spartan, 9, &7, 269. 

Spartans, 101, 109, 127, 247, 445, 
455, 457. 

Spensippus, 321, 323: Plato's 
nephew and successor as head of 
the Academy. 

Stilpo, 187, 237: of Megara, philo- 
sopher of the 4th century B.c. 

Stoa, 463: the Painted Porch of 
the philosophers at Athens 

Stoic, 463. 

Stoies, 207, 285. 

Strato, 213: successor of Theo- 


phrastus as head of the Peripa- 
tetie school. 

Stratonicé, 311: wife of Eumenes 
II of Pergamum. 

Sulla, L. Cornelius, 413; consul 88 
and 80; 138-73 B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Sulla, Sextius, 93-97: a friend of 
Plutarch. 

Syncretism, 313. 

Syracusans, 515, 

Syracuse, 515, 

Syrian, 479. 


TaxTALus, 363: son of Zeus and 
father of Pelops. 

Tarsus, 195. 

Taurus, Mt., 441. 

Telchines, 7 * spirits attending the 
precinct ‘of Poseidon on the is- 
land of Rhodes. 

Telemachus, 261: son of Odysseus 
and Penelopé. 

Teucer, 293: son of Telamon, 
brother of Ajax. ; 

Thamyris, 107: a Thracian singer, 
blinded by the Muses. 

Thasian, 199, 

Theaetetus, 451; Athenian pupil 
of Socrates. 

Theban, 127. 

Thebans, 101. 

Thebes, 263, 301. 

Themis:ocles, 351: Athenian com- 
mander and statesman; died in 
exile’ 459 pc. Plutarch wrote 
his life. 

Theodectes, 247 : see 246, note c. 

Theodorus, 181, 371: the Cyrenaic, 
called ‘‘ the Atheist,” philosopher 
of the late 4th century B.c, 

Theophrastus, quoted, 209, 315: of 
Lesbos, born 372 B.c. ; Aristotle's 
pupil and successor as head of 
the Peripatetics. 

Thessalian, 323. 

Thessalians, 323. 

Thodsa, 221: one of the attendant 
spirits of Empedocles. 

Thracian, 79, 479. 

Thrasybulns, 123: son-in-law of 
Peisistratus of Athens. 

Thucydides, 457: the great Athen- 
ian historian; born 471 B.c. 
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Thurii, 495. 

Timaea, 185; wife of Agis of Sparta. 

Timaeus, 167: a dialogue of Plato. 

Timon, 299: brother of Plutarch. 

Timon, quoted, 51: philosopher of 
8rd century B.c., famous for his 
lampoons, 

Tissaphernes, 457: Persian satrap 
of lower Asia Minor from 414 
B.0. ; put to death in 395 B.c. 

Trojans, 289. 

Troy, 365. 

Tyndareiis, 293: husband of Leda, 
father or foster-father of the 
Dioscuri, Helen, and Clytem- 
nestra. 

Tyro, 477: wife of Cretheus, be- 
loved of Poseidon; famous for 
her beauty. 


XantuHrppé, 143; wife of Socrates. 

Xanthippus, 351: Athenian com- 
mander, father of Pericles. 

Xenocrates, 58, 508; quoted, 85: 
of Chalcedon; succeeded Speu- 
sippus as head of the Academy, 
839-314 B.c, 

Xenon, 279 : a native of Chaeroneia, 

Xenophon, quoted, 169,475 : Athen- 
ian historian ; 4380-359 B.o. 

Xerxes, 109, 201, 305, 807: king ot 
Persia 485-465 B.c. 


ZENO, 21, 83, 149, 183, 407: of 
Citium, founder of the Stoic 
school ; died circa 264 B.c. 

Zeno, 415: of Elea; follower of 
Parmenides ; 5th century B.c. 

Zeus, 205, 209, 215, 239, 389. 
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Hiepras. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Eursnyruro, Apotocy, Crito, Puarbo, PHaEprus. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Lacues, Protacoras, Mexo, Eutuypemus. 
W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Lysis, Sysrposrum, Goreras. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Repusiic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Statesman. Puitesus. H. N. Fowler: Ioy. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Tuearretus ano Sopnist. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Tisarus, Crittas, Gumsenn.. MExExeExvs, Epr- 
stutaE. Rev. R. G. Bury. 

Prourarnco: Morauta. 15 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt; 
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Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold; Vol. VIL. P. H. De Lacy and 
B. Einarson; Vol. EX. E. L. Minar, Jr., F. H. Sandbach, 
W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler; Vol. XII. H. 
Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold. 

Prurancu: Tue Paratres Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 

Porysius. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorius: History or THE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

Protemy: Terrasisros. Cf. Manetuo. 

Quixtus SMyrwnarus. A. 5S. Way. Verse trans. 

Sextus Emprricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. 

Sopnocres. F. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 

Straso: Grocraruy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 

Tueornrastus: Cuaracters. J. M. Edmonds; Heropes, 
ete. A. D. Knox. 

Tueorpurastus: Enquiry ivto Prants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. 

Tuvucypipes. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

Trypenioporus. Cf. Oprran. 

Xenorpnon: Cyroparpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

Xexopuon: Hetzrenica, Axanasis, APOLOGY, AND SyMpo- 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XNenopuyon: Memorasitia AND Orcoyomicus. E. C. Mar- 
chant. 

Xenopuon: Scrrpra Mryora. E. C. Marchant. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


Anisrorte: Historra Animatium (Greek). A. L. Pecl-. 
Basrius (Greek) anp Puarpuus (Latin). B. E. Perry. 
Protixus (Greek). A. H. Armstrong. 
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